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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


C. G. ABBOT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1939. 


To the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit herewith my report show- 
ing the activities and condition of the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Government bureaus under its administrative charge during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. The first 18 pages contain a sum- 
mary account of the affairs of the Institution, and appendixes 1 to 11 
give more detailed reports of the operations of the National Museum, 
the National Gallery of Art, the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
the Freer Gallery of Art, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
International Exchanges, the National Zoological Park, the Astro- 
physical Observatory, the Division of Radiation and Organisms, the 
Smithsonian library, and of the publications issued under the direc- 
tion of the Institution. On page 133 is the financial report of the 
executive committee of the Board of Regents. 


OUTSTANDING EVENTS 


Another step toward the realization of the proposed Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art was taken during the year when the Commission set 
up by Congress held a competition for a design for the Gallery. 
The prize-winning design was submitted by Eliel Saarinen, of Bir- 
mingham, Mich. The superstructure of the National Gallery of 
Art, which is now being built on the Mall to house the Mellon art 
collection and which is a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution, was 
nearly completed. It is hoped that the art collections may be in- 
stalled by August 1940. The Institution’s latest method of carrying 
on the diffusion of knowledge—a weekly radio program in coopera- 
tion with the United States Office of Education—completed 3 full 
years on the air in June 1939. It is estimated that some 3,000,000 
people hear this educational program each week. A retirement sys- 
tem for employees paid from private Smithsonian funds was ap- 
proved by the Board of Regents and is to go into effect on July 1, 
1939. 
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The staff of the Astrophysical Observatory completed the enor- 
mous task of recomputing the daily solar-constant values from all 
its observing stations since 1923. It is expected that the final defin- 
itive values will be published during the coming year. The Divi- 
sion of Radiation and Organisms celebrated the tenth year of its 
existence. Many fundamental investigations have been carried out 
during that time, and in the past year emphasis has been placed on 
exact studies of phenomena connected with photosynthesis. 

M. W. Stirling, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
conducted a very successful archeological expedition to Mexico in 
cooperation with the National Geographic Society. The most in- 
teresting find was a stone monument containing an initial-series date. 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka completed the final season’s work in his program 
of anthropological investigations in Alaska begun in 1926. Dr. Waldo 
L. Schmitt accompanied the Presidential cruise of 1938 to the 
Galapagos Islands, bringing back very valuable collections in many 
different fields. 

One new member was appointed to the Board of Regents, namely, © 
Representative William P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation from the House of Representatives of Hon. 
T. Alan Goldsborough. 


SUMMARY OF THE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES OF THE BRANCHES 
OF THE INSTITUTION 


National Museum.—The total appropriation actually available dur- 
ing the year was $771,880, which was $3,840 less than the amount 
available for the previous year. Accessions to the Museum collec- 
tions, received for the most part as gifts or as the result of Smith- 
sonian expeditions, numbered 368,082 individual specimens. This 
brings the estimated total number of specimens in the Museum to 
16,688,759. Some of the outstanding additions were: In anthro- 
pology, a large number of stone implements from Indian sites in 
Maryland, Virginia, and Alaska, and from Mousterian, Tardenoisian, 
and Acheulean sites in South Africa, and a set of casts representing 
the remains of the fossil ape-man of China, Sinanthropus, in biology, 
important marine mammal material representing whales, narwhals, 
walruses, seals, and porpoises, extensive herpetological collections 
made in Mexico by Dr. Hobart M. Smith, and 11.000 plant specimens 
collected in little-known parts of Colombia by E. P. Killip of the 
Museum staff; in geology, a 153-pound topaz crystal from Brazil, 42 
meteorite specimens, 25 of them representing falls new to the Museum, 
10,000 Paleozoic fossils from the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys given 
by John M. Nickles, and numerous fossil vertebrates resulting from 
a field expedition to Utah; in engineering and industries, a collection 
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of relics of the aeronautical work of Samuel P. Langley, a former 
Secretary of the Institution, an original Union aircraft engine of 
the World War period, and many objects pertaining to transporta- 
tion, communication, metrology, and other branches of this depart- 
ment; and in history nearly 3,600 objects of historic and antiquarian 
interest. The usual large number of expeditions were in the field 
during the year in the interests of anthropology, biology, and geol- 
ogy. These were financed largely by the private funds of the 
Smithsonian Institution or through the cooperation of other in- 
dividuals or institutions. Visitors to the Museum buildings totaled 
2,233,345 for the year. Fourteen special exhibitions were held under 
the auspices of various scientific, governmental, and educational agen- 
cies. The Museum published an annual report, 4 Bulletins and 
1 volume of another, 2 Contributions from the National Herbarium, 
and 27 Proceedings papers. 

National Gallery of Art-—A number of changes in the personnel 
of the Gallery were made during the year. Paul Mellon, President, 
resigned in May 1939, and David K. EK. Bruce, Vice President, was 
elected President. The vacancy thus created in the vice presidency 
was filled by the election of Ferdinand Lammot Belin. Harry A. 
McBride was appointed Administrator of the Gallery, John Walker 
was appointed Chief Curator, and Stephen Pichetto was appointed 
consultant restorer. Joseph KE. Widener and Samuel H. Kress were 
chosen to fill the vacancies created on the Board of Trustees by the 
resignation of Paul Mellon and the forthcoming expiration on July 
1, 1939, of the term of Donald D. Shepard. The outstanding event 
of the year was the gift to the Gallery by Samuel H. Kress and the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation of a collection of Italian paintings 
and sculpture, stated by experts to be one of the finest private col- 
lections of Italian art in the world. The collection was accepted by 
the Board of Trustees and will be installed in special rooms before 
the opening of the Gallery. With the Mellon collection and the Kress 
collection, the Gallery will at once become a center for art study 
in this country as well as one of the great galleries of the world. 
Congress appropriated $159,000 for the administrative and operating 
expenses of the Gallery during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1939. 
Temporary offices were established, and a nucleus of the permanent 
staff was assembled for actual appointment on July 1, 1939. The 
superstructure of the Gallery building was practically completed 
at the close of the year, and it is howe that by August 1, 1940, con- 
struction will be far enough advanced so that the art added fon may 
be installed. Over $5,000,000 had been actually expended for con- 
struction by the close of the year; the total cost, it is estimated, will 
be more than $15,000,000. 
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National Collection of Fine Arts—The exhibition gallery of the 
National Collection was closed during the last 4 months of the year 
for renovation. Weak plaster was replaced, the woodwork painted, 
and the walls covered with rubber-backed monk’s cloth. The eight- 
eenth annual meeting of the Smithsonian Art Commission was held 
on December 6, 1938, and four art works submitted during the year 
were accepted for the National Collection. Two miniatures were 
acquired through the Catherine Walden Myer fund. Six special 
exhibitions were held as follows: The Eberstadt collection of 260 
naval historical prints; architectural exhibition of photographs of 
representative buildings of the post-war period; 200. prints by 
graphic artists, Federal Art Project, Works Progress Administra- 
tion; 76 water-color paintings of the flora of the Isthmus of Panama 
by Marie Louise Evans; 173 water-color sketches of wild flowers 
of various national parks by Mary Vaux Walcott; 56 oil paintings, 
38 drawings, 4 water colors, and 3 pastels by Joel J. Levitt. 

Freer Gallery of Art—Additions to the collections included 
Chinese bronze, jade, and paintings; an Arabic manuscript; and 
East Indian painting. Curatorial work was devoted to the study 
of these new acquisitions and to other Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, 
Persian, East Indian, and Armenian manuscripts or art objects either 
already in the collection or submitted for purchase. In addition, 
information on 1,386 similar objects and 586 photographs of objects 
was furnished to the owners, who wished to know their identity, 
provenance, quality, date, meaning of inscriptions, etc. Changes 
in exhibition involved a total of 71 objects. The total number of 
visitors for the year was 102,936. An illustrated lecture on “Essen- 
tials in Chinese Painting” was given by Dr. Osvald Sirén, Curator 
of Oriental Arts, National Museum, Stockholm, on March 15, 1939. 
Kighteen groups were given instruction in the various rooms, and 
Six groups were given docent service in the exhibition galleries. 

Bureau of American Ethnology.—Mr. Stirling, Chief of the Bu- 
reau, directed an archeological expedition to southern Veracruz, 
Mexico, in cooperation with the National Geographic Society, which 
financed the expedition. Nine major stone monuments were ex- 
cavated, and a large collection of ceramics and figurines was ob- 
tained. The most interesting discovery was a stone monument 
inscribed with an initial-series date. Dr. Swanton continued his 
field and office work connected with his study of De Soto’s route, 
and completed his report as chairman of the United States De Soto 
Expedition Commission. The 400-page report was published in 
May 1939 as a House document. Dr. Harrington continued his 
study of the northern provenience of the Navaho Indians, and 
in May 1939 he went to California to check with native informants 
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certain’ recently discovered documents relating to the Sacramento 
Valley Indians. Dr. Roberts continued his investigations of Folsom 
man at the Lindenmeier site in northern Colorado, bringing to light 
more material evidence of this early American culture. Dr. Steward 
continued his archeological and ethnological reconnaissance in west- 
ern South America, in preparation for the editing of the proposed 
Handbook of South American Indians, and completed preparations 
for the actual beginning of this project. Mr. Collins, newly ap- 
pointed ethnologist in the Bureau by transfer from the National 
Museum, worked over the large collection of prehistoric Eskimo 
artifacts, several thousand in number, which he excavated on a 
previous expedition to Cape Prince of Wales and other points in 
the vicinity of Bering Strait. Dr. Fenton, appointed to the staff 
of the Bureau in February 1939, wrote up the results of his previous 
investigations among the Iroquois. Miss Densmore, a collaborator 
of the Bureau, submitted two manuscripts entitled “Choctaw War 
and Dance Songs” and “Choctaw and Seminole Songs.” Mr. Carter, 
another collaborator, worked with the ethnographic and Indian sign- 
language material contained in the manuscripts of the late Maj. 
Gen. Hugh L. Scott. The Bureau published its annual report and 
six bulletins. 

International Hachanges—The International Exchange Service 
under the Smithsonian Institution acts as the official agency of the 
United States for the interchange with other countries of govern- 
mental and scientific documents. The number of packages of such 
material passing through the Exchange Service during the year was 
714,877, and the weight of these packages was 719,694 pounds. Ship- 
ments to Spain were still suspended at the close of the year, but 
efforts were being made through diplomatic channels to resume ex- 
change relations. There are now being sent through the Exchange 
Service to foreign countries 61 full sets of United States official 
documents and 47 partial sets. One hundred and three copies of 
the Congressional Record and the Federal Register are now sent 
to foreign depositories. A very appreciative letter was received 
from Dr. T. L. Yuan, officially connected with the Library Associa- 
tion of China, thanking the Exchange Service for its part in assem- 
bling and forwarding a total of more than 36,000 packages of 
publications presented by individuals and establishments throughout 
this country. 

National Zoological Park.—Extensive improvements to the 
grounds, including large grading projects, building of a stone feed 
house, constructing buffalo paddocks, laying of new concrete walks, 
repairing of roads, and other similar work, were completed during 
the year through W. P. A. assistance. The Public Works Adminis- 
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tration allotted $90,000 for a much-needed restaurant building. The 
Director made a trip to the Argentine, bringing back 70 crates of 
live animals numbering 316 individuals of 58 different species. Visi- 
tors for the year totaled 2,201,080, including 37,220 students from 
699 different schools in 22 States and the District of Columbia. As 
usual, many specimens were received as gifts, among the most in- 
teresting of which were 10 Louisiana herons and 11 snowy egrets 
from A. E. McIlhenny, Avery Island, La., and a fine collection of 
Central American reptiles from Costello Craig, Washington, D. C. 
Forty-eight mammals were born and 15 birds were hatched in the 
Zoo during the year. The total number of animals in the collection 
at the close of the year was 2,450. The Zoo now has four excellent 
exhibition buildings, but there remain three that are old and unsat- 
isfactory, namely, those housing ons, monkeys, and antelopes. The 
greatest need of the Zoo is the replacement of these three buildings 
with modern structures. 

Astrophysical Observatory.—The recomputation of all solar-con- 
stant values since 1923 was practically completed, the only remain- 
ing work being the final corrections and general discussion, which are 
expected to be concluded by October 1939. The entire revision will, 
then be published. The Director spent considerable time in prepar- 
ing a reply to criticisms of the solar-constant work published by 
Dr. M. M. Paranjpe in the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society. Observations of the solar constant were begun at 
the new station on Burro Mountain, near Tyrone, N. Mex. Excep- 
tional snowfall occurred there during the winter, but it is expected 
that other years will be very favorable for observations. Solar-con- 
stant observing has been continued at the other two stations at Table 
Mountain, Calif., and Montezuma, Chile, on every favorable day. 
W. H. Hoover set up apparatus in the 100-inch telescope building 
on Mount Wilson for measuring the distribution of energy in the 
spectra of the brighter stars and observed with considerable success 
on August 31 and September 21, 1938. As a result, it is believed 
that with certain improvements in the apparatus it will be possible 
to obtain continuous, automatically recorded stellar spectrum energy 
curves, probably at least 10 centimeters high at maximum, for the 
brightest stars when the 200-inch telescope becomes available. 

Division of Radiation and Organisms.—The year 1939 marked the 
tenth anniversary of the establishment of the Division. During that 
period notable progress has been made both in developing physical 
equipment and in building up a permanent scientific staff. Numerous 
fundamental investigations have been carried out, with the result that 
members of the staff are frequently consulted on research problems 
in the field of radiation as related to living organisms. During the 
year the attention of the staff was concentrated on photosynthesis, 
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factors influencing plant growth, and the stimulative action of ultra- 
violet radiation. Experimental evidence was obtained which indi- 
cates the formation during photosynthesis of a material which 
combines with or absorbs carbon dioxide. This compound, or 
“intermediate,” appears to be chlorophyllous in nature. Apparatus 
and method were developed for the determination of small amounts 
of chlorophyll, the sensitivity with a 5-centimeter absorption cell 
being 449900 milligram of chlorophyll. Further progress was made 
in the investigation of suitable artificial illumination for the growth 
of plants under controlled conditions. Studies were continued on 
the relation of light to internode development. The effect of radia- 
tion on the growth of excised roots and leaves was investigated. 
Continuation of the studies on the stimulative action of ultraviolet 
light showed that sublethal exposure of the green alga Stichococcus 
bacillaris to certain short wave lengths of the ultraviolet caused 
increased cell multiplication. This stimulative action is not transi- 
tory but has persisted in the cultures over a period of 2 years. 
Three papers by members of the staff on these researches were pub- 
lished, and others were in press at the close of the year. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT 


The Smithsonian Institution was created by act of Congress in 
1846, according to the terms of the will of James Smithson, of 
England, who in 1826 bequeathed his property to the United States 
of America “to found at Washington, under the name of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” In receiving the property and accepting 
the trust, Congress determined that the Federal Government was. 
without authority to administer the trust directly, and, therefore, 
constituted an “establishment” whose statutory members are “the 
President, the Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the heads of the 
executive departments.” 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS 


The only change in the Board of Regents during the year was 
the appointment by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
on April 12, 1939, of Representative William P. Cole, Jr., of Mary- 
land, to fill the unexpired term of Representative T. Allan Golds- 
borough, who resigned from the House of Representatives. 

The roll of Regents at the close of the year was as follows: Charles 
Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the United States, Chancellor; John 
N. Garner, Vice President of the United States; members from the 
Senate—M. M. Logan, Charles L. McNary, Alben W. Barkley; mem- 
bers from the House of Representatives—Charles L. Gifford, Clar- 
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ence Cannon, William P. Cole, Jr.; citizen members—Frederic A. 
Delano, Washington, D. C.; John C. Merriam, Washington, D. C.; 
R. Walton Moore, Virginia; Roland §. Morris, Pennsylvania; 
Harvey N. Davis, New Jersey; and Arthur H. Compton, Illinois. 

Proceedings —The annual meeting of the Board of Regents was 
held on January 12, 1989. The Regents present were Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, Chancellor; John N. Garner, Vice President 
of the United States; Senator M. M. Logan; Representatives T. Alan 
Goldsborough and Charles L. Gifford; Citizen Regents Frederic A. 
Delano, John C. Merriam, R. Walton Moore, Harvey N. Davis and 
Arthur H. Compton; and the Secretary, Dr. Charles G. Abbot. 

The Secretary presented his annual report, covering activities 
during the year of the parent institution and of the several Govern- 
ment branches, and Mr. Delano presented the report of the executive 
committee, covering financial statistics of the Institution. The Board 
accepted these reports. 

The Secretary also presented the annual report of the Smithsonian 
Art Commission, the membership of which is as follows: Charles L. 
Borie, Jr., Chairman; Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Vice Chairman; 
Charles G. Abbot (ex officio), Secretary; and Herbert Adams, Louis 
Ayres, Gifford Beal, Gilmore D. Clarke, George H. Edgell, David E. 
Finley, James E. Fraser, Frederick P. Keppel, John E. Lodge, Paul 
Manship, George B. McClellan, Edward W. Redfield, Mahonri M. 
Young. 

In his usual special report the Secretary mentioned briefly the 
more important activities carried on by the Institution and its 
bureaus during the year. 


FINANCES 


A statement will be found in the report of the executive commit- 
tee, page 133. 


MATTERS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
THE SMITHSONIAN GALLERY OF ART 


On May 17, 1938, the President approved a congressional resolu- 
tion which authorized him to set aside ground on the Mall for a 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art. The resolution also created the Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art Commission, which was authorized to obtain 
a design for a “suitable building for properly housing and displaying 
the national collections of fine arts and * * * to exhibit the 
works of artists worthy of recognition.” An appropriation of $40,000 
was authorized for this purpose, and that amount was provided in 
the Second Deficiency Act approved June 25, 1938. The members 
of the Commission are: 
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C. G. Abbot, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution ; 

Edward Bruce, Chief of the Section of Fine Arts in the Treasury Depart- 
ment; 

Frederic A. Delano, Chairman of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission ; 

Gilmore D. Clarke, Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts; 

Hon. Alben W. Barkley, chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library, 
United States Senate; 

Hon. Kent H. Keller, chairman of the Committee on the Library, House of 
Representatives ; 

Charles L. Borie, Jr., Chairman of the Smithsonian Art Commission. 


The Commission appointed as its professional adviser, Joseph 
Hudnut, professor of architecture in Harvard University, and as its 
technical adviser, Thomas Mabry, executive director of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City. The duty of these two men was 
to prepare a program of the proposed competition to select an archi- 
tect for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art and to conduct the competi- 
tion itself. 

A jury of award was set up by the Commission, consisting of 
Frederic A. Delano, Chairman, and four prominent architects—John 
A. Holabird, of Chicago; Walter Gropius, of Cambridge; George 
Howe, of Philadelphia; and Henry R. Shepley, of Boston. The pro- 
gram of competition was issued January 21, 1939, all drawings for 
the preliminary competition to be submitted by April 29. On May 
13 the Commission met at the Smithsonian Institution to receive no- 
tice of the awards in the preliminary competition. The 10 best 
designs, making those submitting them eligible for the final compe- 
tition, were those of the following: 

Paul P. Cret, Philadelphia ; 

Percival Goodman, New York City; 

Phillip L. Goodwin, New York City; 

Harry F. Manning, Chicago; 

James A. Mitchell, Pittsburgh; 

Eliot F. Noyes, Cambridge; 

G. Holmes Perkins, Cambridge; 

Peter and Stubbins, Boston; 

Eliel and Eero Saarinen, Birmingham, Mich. ; 
Edward D. Stone, New York City. 

Honorable mention was awarded to 16 other competitors. 

The 10 prize winners entered the final competition, and on June 29, 
1939, the Commission met again at the offices of Mr. Bruce in the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury Department to receive the 
final report of the jury of award. The first prize of $7,500 was 
awarded to Eliel Saarinen, the second prize of $3,500 to Percival 
Goodman, and each of the eight remaining competitors received the 
third prize of $1,000. 
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The Commission then requested the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury to submit a proposal for the construction of a model of the 
Saarinen design on a scale of 14-inch=1 foot and appropriated 
$1,500 for this purpose. As the resolution creating the Commission 
required the approval of the successful design by the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the Commission submitted a 
report of their action to that Board. 

It was contemplated in the congressional resolution that the build- 
ing for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art would be constructed with 
private funds, and the Regents of the Institution were authorized 
to solicit and receive subscriptions of funds for that purpose. At 
the close of the year no funds had been raised. 


SMITHSONIAN RADIO PROGRAM 


“The World is Yours,” the Smithsonian radio program put on the 
air in cooperation with the United States Office of Education, the 
National Broadcasting Co., and the Works Progress Administration, 
completed its third year of consecutive weekly half-hour programs in 
June 1939. The Institution selects the subjects of the broadcasts, 
furnishes the necessary information to the script writer, and cor- 
rects the scripts and supplementary articles. The Office of Educa- 
tion is responsible for the writing of the scripts and supplementary 
articles and, with the National Broadcasting Co., for the production 
of the broadcasts. Time on the air is given by the National 
Broadcasting Co., and financial support by the Works Progress 
Administration. 

The series has continued to increase in popularity, as indicated 
by the larger number of letters received in the last 6 months of the 
year. At the close of the year more than 350,000 letters had been 
received as a result of the broadcasts, but for the last 6-month period 
the number was 106,000, a decided increase over any previous similar 
period. Several marks of recognition came to the program during 
the year: It was named by the National Women’s Radio Committee 
as the most popular of all adult education programs; in a poll of 
750,000 votes taken by the magazine Radio Guide, “The World is 
Yours” stood fourth among the 12 leading educational programs, 
the only three ahead of it being “American School of the Air,” “Great 
Plays,” and “Music Appreciation Hour”; and one of the scripts re- 
ceived honorable mention at the annual meeting of the Institute for 
Education by Radio held at Columbus, Ohio, in May 1939. A num- 
ber of published articles by radio education experts have praised the 
program; for example, an authority of the Ohio State University 
writes: 
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“The World is Yours” * * * has demonstrated beyond question that interest 
in the arts and sciences can be increased on a nationwide scale by means of’ 
radio. “The World is Yours” is probably the finest example that American radio 
has to offer of the use of ingenious techniques, sound effects, and musical back- 
ground to produce a deep and lasting educational effect on the listener. 

The number of stations carrying the program every Sunday has 
steadily increased, until at the close of the year the number stood at 
78, almost the maximum possible on the N. B. C. red network. It is 
also carried on a short-wave station at Schenectady for foreign 
listeners, and is rebroadcast at a different hour by at least one in- 
dependent station. The scripts are available to schools, clubs, and 
others interested through the Office of Education script exchange. 

The subjects of the broadcasts, selected by the Institution, are 
widely diversified, as will be seen by examining the list given below, 
but they are also carefully arranged—though this may not be so 
apparent on a casual inspection of the list—so that the broad sub- 
jects covered by Smithsonian activities come around in fairly regular 
rotation. ‘These broad classifications include physical science, astron- 
omy, biology, geology, anthropology, engineering and industries, his- 
tory, art, and exploration. The subjects covered during the past 


year were as follows: 1938 

Hiadepencdencedhialle + ose se tk eee MARR ewe Oe aes nie bine Mee Ce July 3 
BES GO TayAnO fast LN RI ast Ls aes ame ee A RA a ate eo ER July 10 
Inventionlot the Steamboat. -s- ae sae ae ee eee eee July 17 
HGeC a GPA SUTOING TA CTS ise) a py co es a Da a eC al eg let July 24 
MIMIC ms O GETZ SiH ATs Getve cs ees Se cial 2/0 I a ARLENE ie SIV Uae ne a aes a July 31 
AT TaN eT GIANG TavWr Uy Se is cy se RN ce er, oe Wen Say agate a Aug. 7 
CHS RREY GSTS A la ley Ae ES Mls Aa ie gle atl ee Aug. 14 
OMIT CATIONS te apt ee Une Be Nae Dee ese! el Wk Ls AOU PRT Aug. 21 
WevenwAcesHoiiGealog yas s yogis Hy EAN week thks Dee hb op pe Aug. 28 
Battlegr cans te DISCASC us sl iio aegis ice ois ile Sept. 4 
SESE La i 2 RR RC ER 2S CR ae Sept. 11 
ANseIONG?: DTANG | INN Rig A OMToU op eh oS A a ra ee Sept. 18 
iBalboarand the Discoverysof the Pacific. -—-2 = 2-2-2222 = bl eee se Sept. 25 
HURbearmaswAmin algme. ein skaekeenpmotmrn eu tps ele Ae ae ole Oct y2 
J aDeaTbesT rao) 2 Sa ISOS Ps EE 8 SD UM BO REN Oct. 9 
NRSC CUSR VSM ELOTESUS ye = teeta Me cei BM a a SL wep ae NS Oct. 16 
HERO Ska CMe. © 1M Csi ye ee ae ae EE a ely a aah ee ae Oct. 23 
Greatpemoimeening Heatsen anes one ae ee oe Sa Re Oct. 30 
as ellexonmt ney MUSSISSIP Ole pe pe ey ee ena 2 ee Nov. 6 
AF OPTESSBIME SCLETIGE Uae ane ae Dalek aie UR UE Rk 7 ee LN) Age ie Ve am Nov. 13 
Aur erpitpimat he mV Orla Warn ueis sei h ae thle i! ue a RE ype hehe WOE suena Nov. 20 
FVOTMAM CERO fbi ers aie ithe ye IR, ONE il pa eee ew Tei ela ale te ee LO Nov. 27 
JM SIGIR SHOOPORG ANTES GU Foe TR aS AIT at ON a i So Dec. 4 
JSSRUBIG: LEDS ONOPR ESAS a et A he Tt et 5 Ea pai he Dec. 11 
RetROle umes ye eer Auih i Ee et a Aiea a Sk LE EG RNR ives Olea da Dec. 18 
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1989 
Barlys wines tori @ om ercem rs © Hi su LN Ets Niki ee Dhaene Jan. I 
ModernaWinestor) Comin erce ms 20 gs a a Le ee ee ee Jansens 
Pushing back Mistorye es 22s a Ne ee ee ee eee eee Jan. 15 
MheriGeologisty Detectives ss 05 ck ae I ye ORE eae ug ee Jan. 22 
Ourplislamd FWanivierses ye cyte A sn a eis Loe ee Jan. 29 
earls taricla@ ys ter sie ys ease aie ae eS ae nee ee SN yee Sree ee Beebe Feb. 5 
GreatvAmmenicansB1olo ors tse Sipe ae eM ae ER yes LR fe epee yan Feb. 12 
Story tA vara a Me eye ioe AE aU As Se a Feb. 19 
Cave and Cliff Dwellers_.___-._----------- 5 EN a NE 9k Sis i AT I Feb. 26 
Miodermy Medicines: ih nein oie puns vie BYE Ta Bg el EP WAN A Sa pa Mar. 5 
aNsai Board (Shea) Ce REN oy kevebcalt ihe Ma lv eras UG wh hee LRM eee Spey CU A Mar. 12 
Ml Bl oveyva ih Dagens ene UT shamun sau aie sanyo es ey eee Rae oe edema Me te a Mar. 19 
EliawWihitney——Cottons Manvol Destinys 2 sae eae kya ee ae Mar. 26 
Gemsrand! Gem Woret i285 ote EE pelea a ee AN Apr. 2 
Kirstdladies’/Hashio mise ue sty fetus Weta Ee eae a ee See ie ee a Apr. 9 
ADEN IBV EWA ONES SAU AOL ROCCO eee ee ee eee aero nee se oe Se Apr. 16 
HleadwEumters ie i sec 1 ee See a Lt See De Apr. 23 
New Prontiers of Physics. 222 2222 foc a ee aie ee eT ee Apr. 30 
From New York to Washington by Coach in 1800__________________- May 7 
thewsewisvand? Clarks Hxpeditioms fore ese ae era Ue a eee May 14 
Miodele Aviram S504 ya Ga8 ae Sires eae ala el ae ale 8 Se pan aly May 21 
Salltatromnigt lve: aretha sew ep G0 ae EAN ran NU ae pa i an May 28 
Old=Bashioned Gardens: Vio ge ie a June 4 
Growth ofthe American Wlag ees saan om a A us ce June 11 
Hishimosaround the W Orldie ee = ee 2 se Oe ie ce ee ea June 18 
dhnew Mira clevotsP a pera) shee Nahi Aue Ui cay 3 ar AN a ey ad June 25 


Supplementary articles on each subject, known as listener-aids, 
were sent after each broadcast to those requesting them. In this 
way the educational value of the programs is extended and put on 
a more lasting basis, as the listener-aids can be preserved for 
reference use. 

The continuation of “The World is Yours” is assured for the com- 
ing year. The Institution has been grateful to the Office of Educa- 
tion, the National Broadcasting Co., and the W. P. A. for mak- 
ing available this new means of diffusing knowledge. In point 
of numbers reached, in interest aroused, and in lasting educational 
value, this series of broadcasts has perhaps been the most effective 
method the Institution has ever used for the “diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” 


WALTER RATHBONE BACON TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 


The Walter Rathbone Bacon traveling scholarship of the Smith- 
sonian Institution was awarded at the beginning of the year to Dr. 
Hobert M. Smith for a period of 2 years. The purpose of Dr. 
Smith’s investigation is the accumulation of specimens of reptiles 
and amphibians from Mexico, on the basis of which, combined with 
material already available from Mexico, a herpetology of Mexico 
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may be compiled and the biotic provinces of the country more 
accurately defined. 

Reports received from Dr. Smith in the field state that collecting 
began on October 5. Up to the close of the year he had worked in- 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, central Veracruz, Morelos and 
Guerrero, as well as in the lakes of the valleys of Mexico and Toluca, 
on the southern edge of the plateau in Michoacan, and in the vicinity 
of Piedras Negras, Guatemala. Approximately 8,100 specimens had 
been taken, representing 360 species, of which at least 10 were new. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION EMPLOYEES RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The important matter of a retirement system for employees who 
receive all or a portion of their salaries from the private funds of 
the Institution was taken up during the year. Many of the Institu- 
tion’s employees and all those of the Government bureaus under its 
administration receive their compensation from the Federal Govern- 
ment, placing them automatically under the Government retirement 
system. But for the remaining employees, who receive all their 
compensation from private Smithsonian funds, there has been no 
definite plan to cover retirement or disability. Nor has there been 
any arrangement for supplementary benefits for those who receive 
a part of their compensation from the Government and a part from 
the Smithsonian. To remedy these conditions I asked a committee 
of three employees to study the matter and draw up a plan for a 
retirement system to cover such employees. 

In November 1988 such a plan was completed and submitted to 
an actuary for expert opinion. With certain suggested modifica- 
tions, the plan was pronounced to be sound. It was then presented 
to the Permanent Committee of the Board of Regents, who recom- 
mended to the Board that it be put into operation. The Board so 
voted, and the retirement system therefore goes into effect on July 
1, 1939. 

The Smithsonian retirement system is in its general plan modeled 
on the Government system for Federal employees, but is modified 
to meet the special conditions of a private foundation such as the 
Smithsonian Institution. A retirement board is provided for, to be 
appointed by the Secretary, which, with his approval, shall decide 
questions arising under the operation of the retirement system. 

With the adoption of this system, the retirement for age or dis- 
ability of every employee of the Institution and its branches is 
definitely provided for. : 


NEW EXHIBITS IN THE SMITHSONIAN MAIN HALL 


For many years past the only public exhibits in the Smithsonian 
building have been those of the division of graphic arts. They were 
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exhibited there only because of the crowded condition of the National 
Museum buildings, and the arrangement was intended to be only 
temporary. Having realized for some time that it would be desir- 
able to set up in the Smithsonian main hall a comprehensive exhibit 
that would tell visitors the story of all Smithsonian activities, I took 
steps during the year toward the accomplishment of this aim. 

As the Smithsonian Institution has grown and expanded its field 
of activity during the years, more bureaus have been placed under its 
administration, more buildings have been added to the Smithsonian 
eroup, and many new types of investigation have been undertaken. 
With the growing complexity of the organization, it has become very 
difficult for visitors to the several buildings to form a picture of the 
Institution as a whole or to get any definite conception of its func- 
tions and purposes. 

To remedy this situation I appointed a committee to recommend 
plans for a series of exhibits in the Smithsonian main hall that would 
portray in popular form the work of the Institution in many branches 
of science, as well as the relationship between the parent Institution 
and the National Museum, National Gallery of Art, and all its other 
branches. It was emphasized that the exhibits should be of such a 
nature that they could be changed readily to keep them up to date. 

It was planned also that as these exhibits developed, they would 
form an important part of the proposed centennial celebration of 
the Institution in 1946. 

Carl W. Mitman, Head Curator of Engineering and Industries, 
was placed in charge of the exhibit project, and he selected to work 
with him as a committee, Messrs. Foshag, Friedmann, Setzler, and 
True of the Institution’s staff. One meeting of the committee was 
held during the year to discuss preliminary plans, and it was expected 
to begin the preparation of the hall and the installation of the new 
exhibits during the coming fall and winter. 


EIGHTH ARTHUR LECTURE 


The Arthur lecture, under the auspices of the Institution, was 
provided for in the will of the late James Arthur, of New York, who 
in 1931 left to the Smithsonian Institution a sum of money, a part 
of the income from which should be used for an annual lecture on 
some aspect of the study of the sun. 

The eighth Arthur lecture was given on February 21, 1939, by Dr. 
Herbert J. Spinden, curator of American Indian art and primitive 
cultures of the Brooklyn Museum, his subject being “Sun Worship.” 
The lecture, held in the auditorium of the National Museum, consti- 
tuted also the six hundred and eighty-fourth meeting of the Anthro- 
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pological Society of Washington. The paper will be published in 
the General Appendix to the Smithsonian Report for 1989. 


EXPLORATIONS AND FIELD WORK 


A number of States in the United States and many foreign coun- 
tries were visited by Smithsonian representatives during the calendar 
year 1938, resulting in the acquisition of many specimens for the 
Institution’s study series and in the collection of valuable scientific _ 
data for “the increase of knowledge.” 

On the invitation of the President, Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt partici- 
pated in the cruise to the Galapagos Islands. In addition to a host 
of other scientific material—geological, botanical, and zoological— 
250 individual fish, representing about 60 different species, were 
brought back to the Museum for study and permanent preservation. 

A. F. Moore, under my direction, established a new solar observa- 
tory on Burro Mountain, near Tyrone, N. Mex., where he hopes to 
obtain good observations. The new station will be particularly 
useful from December through February, when the other two sta- 
tions lose many days. W. H. Hoover spent 5 months on Mount 
Wilson, Calif., experimenting with the growth of plants in nearly 
monochromatic rays selected from the solar spectrum, and measuring 
the distribution of radiation in the spectra of the brighter stars, 
using the 100-inch telescope. 

Dr. R. S. Bassler studied some well-known fossil areas in southern 
England and obtained, in addition to specimens needed to fill certain 
gaps in the Museum’s study series, information for more accurate 
labeling of invertebrate fossil material already in the collections. 
Dr. C. Lewis Gazin continued his investigation of occurrences of the 
earliest mammals and lizards in Utah and brought back a quantity 
of material representative of Paleocene and Cretaceous fauna, in- 
cluding one lizard specimen so nearly complete as to be worthy of 
permanent exhibition in the Museum. Dr. G. Arthur Cooper made 
a study of Middle Devonian strata in the Catskills of New York, and 
collected paleontological specimens from that region. 

Dr. William M. Mann visited zoos in 15 European cities, where 
great progress has been made in the exhibiting of animals and where 
some interesting breeding experiments are being made. Dr. Rem- 
ington Kellogg, on a visit to Norway, Sweden, England, and Scot- 
land, examined and studied cetacean skeletal material in a number 
of the museums of those countries. W. M. Perrygo undertook a 
survey of a large part of Kentucky to collect bird and mammal 
specimens to add to the Museum’s very meager representation from 
that State. C. R. Aschemeier obtained 28 turtles and 1,862 fish from 
Florida waters; and Dr. Leonard P. Schultz collected a variety of 
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fishes from the rivers and streams of Virginia. Capt. Robert Bart- 
lett again conducted a cruise to northwest Greenland, and brought 
back specimens of marine life from the sea floor, as well as narwhals, 
walrus pups, and birds. Austin H. Clark continued his exhaustive 
study of the butterflies of Virginia. 

Dr. Ersébet Kol, of Szeged, Hungary, reported the results of her 
study of the algae on the snowfields and glaciers of Alaska in 1936, 
which was made under a grant from the Smithsonian Institution. 

Frank M. Setzler explored a cave in Richland Canyon near the 
Pecos River in southwestern Texas and unearthed many artifacts of 
the prehistoric cave dwellers of that region. Dr. Ale’ Hrdlicka, in 
his tenth season of work in the Far Northwest, directed an expedi- 
tion to the Aleutian and the Commander Islands to obtain further 
light on the existence and extension in the Aleutian Islands of the 
pre-Aleut stock, to determine definitely whether. or not the Com- 
mander Islands served as a part of the bridge for the coming of 
man from Asia, and to reexamine burial caves discovered in 1936-37. 
Dr. T. D. Stewart carried on excavations on the shore of the Potomac 
in Virginia, where he uncovered the main part of the ancient Indian 
village of Patawomeke. Dr. Waldo R. Wedel excavated a group of 
small mounds in Platte County, Mo., and investigated caves, reported 
to have disclosed traces of Indian occupancy, in southeastern Colo- 
rado. Dr. John R. Swanton continued his reconnaissance of the 
territory through which De Soto passed on his journey to the Missis- 
sippi. Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., sought further information on 
Folsom man at the Lindenmeier site in Colorado, and at sites in 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and Saskatchewan, Canada, and obtained 
valuable data on this and associated cultures. Dr. Julian H. Steward 
spent several months in anthropological reconnaissance in Panama, 
Eeuador, and Peru, and visited many sites of archeological 
importance and historical appeal. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Institution’s publications constitute its primary means of dif- 
fusing knowledge. Its other methods comprise museum and art gal- 
lery exhibits, radio broadcasts, popular science news releases, and 
correspondence, but for world-wide dissemination of the results of 
its scientific researches it depends on its several series of publications. 
There are at present 13 different series, as follows: 

Smithsonian Institution: 
Annual Report (with general appendix reviewing progress in science). 
Miscellaneous Collections. 


Contributions to Knowledge (suspended). 
Special Publications. 
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‘National Museum: 

Annual Report. 

Bulletin. 

Proceedings. 

Contributions from the National Herbarium. 

‘Bureau of American Ethnology: 

Annual Report. 

Bulletin. 

_Astrophysical Observatory : 

Annals. 

National Collection of Fine Arts: 

Catalog. 

Freer Gallery of Art: 

Oriental Studies. 

The total number of publications issued by the Institution and its 
branches during the year was 99, of which 58 were issued by the 
Institution proper, 35 by the National Museum, and 6 by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. Detailed information regarding these pub- 
lications will be found in the report of the editor, appendix 11. The 
number of publications distributed was 162,030. 

The printing and binding appropriation for the year covered by 
this report was increased slightly over that for the preceding year, 
and a further increase has been granted for the coming year, making 
the 1940 appropriation $738,000. Although these small increases are 
of material assistance in catching up arrears of printing and binding, 
nevertheless the appropriations are still far short of the normal re- 
quirements. To keep pace with the manuscript output of the staff 
and with the binding requirements of the Smithsonian library, $100,- 
000 a year is needed. Anything short of this amount necessitates the 
holding over of many manuscripts each year, with consequent delay 
in the publication of the results of original scientific research. This 
delay—running sometimes to several years for the larger manu- 
scripts—is detrimental to the morale of the scientific staff. 


LIBRARY 


A total of 11,9183 volumes and pamphlets were added to the Smith- 
sonian library during the year. These were received mainly through 
gift and exchange. The total holdings of the library now stand at 
899,327, exclusive of thousands of unbound or incomplete publications. 
Outstanding among the many gifts was that of 1,636 publications on 
the history, art, science, and literature of China, from Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer. Other important gifts were 1,294 scientific journals from 
Dr. J. R. Swanton, and 879 from Henry Otten. The exchange work 
of the library involved the receipt of 24,600 packages of publications. 
In addition to handling this material, the staff made 25,176 periodical 
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entries, cataloged 7,298 publications, prepared and filed 41,676 catalog 
and shelf list cards, borrowed 2,516 publications and loaned 11,559, 
and substantially advanced the union catalog, in addition to many 
special activities. Volumes bound totaled 546, which was only a frac- 
tion of the number waiting to be bound. The chief need of the 
library, therefore, is increased allotments for binding. 


Respectfully submitted. 
C. G. Aspor, Secretary. 


APPENDIX 1 
REPORT ON THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the con- 
dition and operation of the United States National Museum for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1939: 

Funds provided for the maintenance and operation of the National 
Museum for the year totaled $778,380. A compulsory administrative 
reserve of $6,500 reduced this to $771,880 actually available for the 
year, which was $3,840 less than the amount available in 1938. 


COLLECTIONS 


New material added to the Museum collections was received in 
1,766 separate accessions, totaling 368,082 individual specimens. For 
the most part these additions were gifts from individuals or repre- 
sented expeditions sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution. They 
were distributed among the five departments as follows: Anthropol- 
ogy, 13,076; biology, 318,233; geology, 31,689; engineering and in- 
dustries, 1,493; and history, 3,591. All the accessions are listed in 
detail in the full report on the Museum, printed as a separate docu- 
ment, but the more important are summarized below. The total 
number of catalog entries in all departments is now estimated to be 
16,688,759. 

Anthropology.—tn archeology, a large number of stone imple- 
ments were received, representing Indian sites in Maryland, Virginia, 
and Alaska; others, of Mousterian, Tardenoisian, and Acheulean 
age, came from South Africa. Over 9,000 stone, bone, and shell 
artifacts and ornaments, previously accessioned but not until now 
cataloged, resulted from the 1933-34 Smithsonian-C. W. A. investiga- 
tions at the old Yokuts village site near Taft, Calif. Ethnological 
specimens of interest include a collection of Menominee birch-bark 
baskets and trays embroidered with porcupine quills, Aleut hunting 
paraphernalia, a large number of weapons of wild Philippine tribes, 
Persian and Moorish filigree and cutwork brasses, Chinese jewelry, 
and Eskimo artwork wrought in mammal and bird skins. About 550 
ceramic specimens were received, including a collection of American 
art pottery (1850-1920) made by the late Dr. Marcus Benjamin, 
former editor of the National Museum. The famous “gold piano,” 
a Steinway concert grand No. 100000, which was used for 35 years 
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at the White House, was received by transfer. The division of phys- 
ical anthropoiogy received important material from sites in the Poto- 
mac River Valley, Alaska, and Georgia. An outstanding gift was. 
received from the National Geological Survey of China—a set of 
casts representing the remains of the fossil ape man Sinanthropus. 

Biology.—More than 318,000 biological specimens were accessioned. 
during the year. Important marine-mammal material received, 
which was obtained through the cooperation of the United States. 
Coast Guard, included two complete sets each of whalebone from the 
Australian and the Alaskan humpback whales; seven fetal skulls of 
blue whales and finbacks; a pair of lower jaws measuring 24 feet 
long and weighing a ton each, from a 92-foot Antarctic blue whale; 
and 13 skulls and skeletons of narwhals, walruses, seals, and por- 
poises from the 1938 Bartlett Greenland expedition. Many repre- 
sentative series of land mammals were also added, mostly from 
Africa, India, British Columbia, and the Southeastern United States.. 

Important avian accessions included birds collected in Veracruz 
by Dr. Alexander Wetmore, a collection of over 3,000 skins made 
by the late Dr. Stuart T. Danforth, about 1,050 birds from Kentucky 
collected for the Museum by W. M. Perrygo and associates, and 35 
birds from Clipperton Island taken during the Presidential cruise 
of 1938. 

Large increase in the Museum’s herpetological series resulted from 
extensive collections made in Mexico by Dr. Hobart M. Smith, pres- 
ent incumbent under the Walter Rathbone Bacon traveling scholar- 
ship of the Smithsonian Institution. Another valuable collection 
of reptiles and amphibians received was made by Dr. W. Gardner 
Lynn in Jamaica. More than 8,200 fishes, mostly from Panama 
and Nicaragua, and including many holotypes and paratypes, were 
transferred from the United States Bureau of Fisheries, and 4,600 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority. The Presidential cruise: 
yielded 242 fishes from the Galépagos region. In addition, Dr. 
L. P. Schultz and E. D. Reid collected nearly 6,500 fishes in! Vir- 
ginia for the Museum. Other valuable ichthyological specimens 
came from the International Fisheries Commission, the Bass Bio- 
logical Laboratory, the British Museum, and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 

The more important accessions of insects include the following: 
The Blackmore collection of Lepidoptera comprising about 7,000 
specimens, of which 2,100 were recorded last year; about 600 South 
American insects collected by Edward Brundage; 75,000 miscel- 
laneous insects transferred from the United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine; the Charles R. Ely collection of 
Microlepidoptera—2,600 pinned specimens and 400 slides; a collec- 
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tion of 1,182 insects from the European Parasitic Laboratory in 
France; 14,000 miscellaneous specimens collected in western China 
by Dr. D. C. Graham; nearly 1,100 beetles from the British Museum; 
15,000 Chrysomelidae from the Bowditch collection, by exchange 
with the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy; and valuable donations 
from the private collections of Father Edward Guedet (598 Lepi- 
doptera and Coleoptera), A. B. Gurney (400 Ecuadorean Blattidae), 
and David G. Hall (3,700 muscoid flies). 

The collections of marine invertebrates were notably augmented 
during the year by reason of the Presidential cruise of 1938 (more 
than 10,000 specimens) and the Bartlett Greenland expedition of 
1938 (400 specimens). About 80,500 mollusks were added, includ- 
ing an important lot purchased through the Frances Lea Chamber- 
lain fund and containing cotypes of 139 species of Chinese fresh- 
water mussels of the Heude collection. About 40,000 mollusks were 
received from the Tennessee Valley Authority. The United States 
Biological Survey transferred 2,232 specimens of mollusks from 
Alaska. 

About 50,500 plants were added to the herbarium collections, the 
largest lot being 11,000 specimens collected from little-known parts 
of Colombia by E. P. Killip of the Museum staff. 

Geology—Important additions to the mineralogical and petrolog- 
ical series were made possible by several Smithsonian funds. Among 
many purchased through the Roebling fund was a 153-pound topaz 
crystal from Brazil, as well as several rare minerals from classical 
European localities. Several fine suites came through the Canfield 
fund, the most important of which contains the finest phenacites, 
fluorites, aquamarines, and other minerals from Mount Antero, Colo. 
Through the auspices of the Chamberlain fund there were procured 
unusually cut specimens of topaz from Brazil and zircon from French 
Indochina. Forty-two meteorite specimens, 26 of which are credited 
to the Roebling fund, were added during the year. These represented 
25 falls new to the Museum collection. 

The largest and most important accession in the field of strati- 
graphic paleontology was the gift by John M. Nickles of his collection 
of Paleozoic fossils from the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. This 
collection, containing about 10,000 specimens, largely bryozoan, rep- 
resents many years of search and contains a wealth of excellent and 
carefully labeled material including many types. Two collections 
were made for the Museum by Dr. G. Arthur Cooper—one, num- 
bering over 5,000 specimens, representing the Ordovician of the 
southern Appalachians, and the other comprising an equally large 
assemblage of Devonian fossils from the Hamilton group of the 
Catskill foothills in Pennsylvania. 
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Many fossil vertebrates, both mammalian and reptilian, were added 
as a result of a field expedition to Utah, including a nearly complete 
articulated skeleton of a new family of extinct lizard, a well-pre- 
served skull of Crocodilus, and a complete shell of the turtle Baena 
inflata. 

Engineering and industries —In aeronautics the outstanding acces- 
sion was a collection of relics of the aeronautical work of Samuel P. 
Langley, received as a deposit from the Smithsonian Institution. 
The material includes a catapult for launching flying-machine 
models, meteorological instruments, stuffed birds and birds’ wings, 
propellers, engine parts, and many other devices used by Dr. Langley 
between 1894 and 1906 in his exhaustive researches in the field of 
mechanical flight. To the collection of aircraft engines was added an 
original and complete Union gasoline engine of the World War 
period, presented by Stanley H. Page. Several interesting models 
of historic Army and Navy airplanes were accessioned, as well as 
models of racing and commercial planes. Many miscellaneous 
objects pertaining to transportation, communication, metrology, 
mining and metallurgy, tools and crafts, medicine and public health, 
and chemistry continue to come in as gifts and loans, always welcome 
additions to these sections. To the graphic arts display many exam- 
ples of fine bookmaking, photoengraving, printing, and photography 
were received, as well as some photographic and motion-picture 
equipment of value historically. 

History.—Nearly 3,600 objects of historic and antiquarian interest 
were accessioned, including portraits, mementos, and medals of such 
American historic characters as Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott, Admiral 
George Dewey, George Sherman Batcheller, and Matthew Fontaine 
Maury. The numismatic collection was increased by 530 coins and 
medals and the philatelic collection by 2,598 foreign postage stamps, 
cards, and envelopes transferred from the Post Office Department. 


EXPLORATIONS AND FIELD WORK 


Scientific investigations in the field during the year were varied 
in kind and resulted in highly important additions to knowledge and 
in the contribution of many valuable specimens to the national col- 
lections. The work was financed principally by grants from the 
private funds of the Smithsonian aided by contributions from friends 
of the Institution. 

Anthropology——On August 25, 1938, Dr. Ale’ Hrdlitka, Curator 
of Physical Anthropology, completed his tenth season of work in 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. The sea transportation throughout 
these investigations was furnished by the United States Coast Guard, 
which deserves all credit for its active cooperation. The main ob- 
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jectives during this expedition were to verify the existence of a pre- 
Aleut stock, characterized by oblong-headed skeletons; to determine 
definitely whether the Commander Islands in the U. S. S. R. could 
have served as a second migration route for the coming of man from 
Asia; and to reexamine the burial caves on several islands of the 
Aleutian Chain. Rock shelters on Shiprock Island were first re- 
visited, and several days were spent on the south shore of Amlia 
and the little island of Ilak. Three weeks were occupied in the 
excavation of pre-Aleut sites on Amchitka Island, and several more 
weeks were devoted to the extensive site near the village of Nikolski 
on the island of Umnak. A large series of skeletons was obtained, 
together with many bone and stone implements, large bone harpoon 
points, and several decorated ivory artifacts. From Umnak the 
expedition was transported on the Coast Guard vessel Shoshone to 
the Commander Islands, where the party spent 5 days. Dr. Hrdlicka 
was able to examine all the more likely locations for prehistoric 
settlements. After careful examination of these sites, he was con- 
vinced that all dated from the Russian period, and the burials located 
were found to be those of Aleuts brought there in the early part of 
the nineteenth century by the Russians. No trace of pre-Russian 
habitations could be found on either Bering or Copper Islands. This 
substantiated the previous investigations of Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, 
who between 1882 and 1922 made several visits to the Commander 
Islands. During the return trip several stops were made at various 
islands in the Aleutian Chain. This year’s explorations completed 
the present series in the Alaska work, begun by the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1926. The results will contribute substantial facts to 
more detailed investigations. 

At the close of the fiscal year Dr. Hrdlicka was visiting the U. S. 
S. R. by way of Europe in order to examine and study the skeletal 
material and associated material culture on exhibition in the various 
large museums. He was fortunte in finding sizeable collections made 
by the Russians from various sections of Siberia, which may con- 
tribute to his Alaskan research. 

During September and October Dr. T. Dale Stewart, Associate 
Curator of Physical Anthropology, continued excavations at the In- 
dian site on Potomac Creek in Stafford County, Va. In describing 
his trip up the Potomac River in 1608, Capt. John Smith stated that 
one of the Indian villages on the west shore, named Patawomeke, had 
160 to 200 able men (upward of 1,000 inhabitants) ; it seems thus to 
have been the largest village along the river at the time, but there is 
little information regarding the village, and the date of its abandon- 
ment by Indians remains unknown. Inspection of Smith’s map of 
the Potomac River, on which Patawomeke appears as a king’s resi- 
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dence, shows that this village was situated on the north side of what 
is now Potomac Creek, near Marlboro Point. The Virginia land. 
records indicate that the land constituting the “Potomac neck” was: 
patented around the middle of the seventeenth century. About this. 
time “Marlborough Town,” with a courthouse, came into existence 
less than a mile away from the Indian site. 

Archeologically the old Indian village site is important because of 
its known contact with the Jamestown colonists. No extensive ex- 
cavations were undertaken, however, until 1935, when the late Judge: 
William J. Graham became interested. Working intermittently dur- 
ing the next 2 years, until his death on November 10, 1937, Judge 
Graham succeeded in locating three large ossuaries, two small burial 
pits, and many post holes and trenches. From the largest ossuary 
and one of the small burial pits Judge Graham recovered European 
objects—glass beads, iron, copper, and a silver cup made at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. In another ossuary he found 
what is probably the largest human skull yet recorded. 

Following Judge Graham’s death, and in accord with his wishes, 
his collections from Patawomeke and their accompanying records 
were presented to the National Museum. Early in 1938 permission 
was obtained to continue the investigation begun by Judge Graham. 
By the close of the season Dr. Stewart had determined the outlines of 
what is probably the main part of the Indian site. Located on a 
30-foot bluff Just above a spring that is still in use, the village was 
surrounded by one or more circular stockades. What appears to 
have been the inner stockade had a diameter of about 175 feet. He 
was not able to trace completely the outer concentric rows of post 
holes, but these may extend the diameter of the village to 280 feet or 
more. At the close of the present fiscal year Dr. Stewart resumed 
the excavations in order to complete as far as possible the outline of 
the famous stockaded village. 

Dr. Waldo R. Wedel, Assistant Curator of Archeology, during 
July and August 1938 continued the archeological survey of Kansas. 
Scattered along the timbered bluffs of the Missouri River from its: 
mouth to a point near St. Joseph, Mo., are groups of small mounds in 
which excavation has revealed stone enclosures containing burials. 
Their age, origin, and tribal identity have long resisted interpreta- 
tion, though from the uniformity of construction it has been thought 
by some that they were left by a single people moving up or down 
the valley. Below the mouth of the Osage River such pottery and 
other materials as have been found in the chambers suggest affinities 
with remains usually termed “Woodland” in the eastern United 
States. Farther west there is less internal evidence, so that assign- 
ment of those in the Kansas City region to a given archeological 
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horizon had been well-nigh impossible. During the summer of 1937, 
however, Dr. Wedel’s investigations in southern Platte County had 
disclosed village sites with artifacts evidently related to the Hope- 
wellian complex of the upper Mississippi drainage; concurrently 
amateurs nearby reported the finding of similar pottery in a stone 
enclosure. With renewed hopes that some of the mystery surround- 
ing these structures might finally be dispelled, excavations were re- 
sumed along the north bank of the Missouri between Parkville and 
Farley. 

Nine enclosures were examined; all had been dug into previously 
and two were so hopelessly plundered as to give no reliable in- 
formation. From the others it was established that the chambers 
vary from 6 to 9 feet across, are square to oval in outline, and range 
from 2 to nearly 4 feet deep. They consist of a carefully laid up 
mortarless wall of horizontal slabs, against which other large flat 
rocks were leaned. The area thus covered was about 15 feet in 
diameter. Two mounds yielded the dismembered skeletons of per- 
haps a dozen individuals, apparently of a medium-statured long- 
headed people. Artifacts were very rare and inconclusive, but it 
was noted that shell-tempered smooth and incised pottery occurred 
in portions of the structures which had been disturbed in pre- 
white days. Although direct proof is mostly lacking, it seems likely 
that the original structures in this vicinity were built by a people 
with Hopewellian affinities who were probably among the earliest 
potters and farmers in the eastern plains. 

Near Farley, on the right bank of the Platte River, a prehistoric 
village and cemetery with different cultural connections was ex- 
plored. Here the natives dwelt in earth-covered partly subterranean 
structures whose roofs were borne by four central posts. Shell- 
tempered pottery, often with incised lines, was abundant. Present 
also are small notched and unnotched points, scrapers, knives, drills, 
paired sandstone shaft-buffers, the polished adz or gouge, effigy 
pipes, fine-grained sandstone ornaments, bone awls, longitudinally 
pierced deer phalanges for cup-and-pin game, shell hoes, twisted 
cordage, maize, beans, pumpkin and sunflower seeds, and a few ani- 
mal bones. In the nearby cemetery were more than 80 primary 
extended, bundle, and flexed burials, apparently of a short broad- 
headed population. Pottery generally indicates close relationships 
to that found on certain so-called middle Mississippi sites in south- 
ern Illinois and elsewhere. 

On August 14, following intensive excavations in western Mis- 
souril, Dr. Wedel proceeded to Pueblo, Colo., to investigate caves 
reported to have disclosed traces of Indian occupancy. About 2 
weeks were devoted to reconnaissance in the Purgatoire and tribu- 
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tary canyons, Las Animas County, and to brief inspection of several 
open sites in Baca County, heart of the “dust bowl,” where three 
open camp sites were visited. From badly blown fields local col- 
lectors claim to have taken Folsom and Yuma artifacts and, in one 
instance, remains of an extinct camel. Miscellaneous flints, scrapers, 
knives, projectile points, and hammerstones were gathered, but 
nothing of demonstrably ancient date. On one site were small scat- 
tered piles of burnt and cracked stones; others showed black soil 
areas suggestive of hearths. All sites examined were near dry 
watercourses or on old dried-up shallow lake beds. In general it 
was found that (1) local rock shelters are mostly small and shallow, 
giving little promise of producing cultural remains as old as Folsom 
or Yuma are usually believed to be; (2) local collectors unanimously 
aver that such ancient remains are exceedingly rare in the cave and 
anyon country, though many occur in the sandy blown-out region 
from Baca County north; (3) occasional rock shelters do contain 
cultural vestiges, which, while apparently not geologically ancient, 
certainly merit careful scientific scrutiny before untrained excavators 
destroy the record. On June 8, 1939, Dr. Wedel returned to central 
Kansas to continue work of recovering an outline of the various 
prehistoric and historic Indian cultures. 

Henry B. Collins, Jr., at the request of the National Park Service, 
spent a short time in checking the purported site of the former 
Chickasaw village of Ackia, near Tupelo, Miss. During this brief 
investigation he was able to verify the documentary records con- 
cerning this important village, which played an important role in 
the decisive battle of Ackia. 

Biology.—The Presidential cruise of 1938 in the U. S. S. Houston 
resulted in the addition of important collections to the National 
Museum. At the invitation of President Roosevelt, Dr. Waldo L. 
Schmitt, Curator of Marine Invertebrates, served as naturalist on 
this cruise, which covered 5,888 miles in 24 days, from July 16 to 
August 9. Fourteen stops were made for fishing and scientific col- 
lecting, distributed in the territories of five different nations: Mexico 
(Baja California and Socorro Island) ; France (Clipperton Island) ; 
Ecuador (Galapagos Islands); Costa Rica (Cocos Island); and 
Colombia (Old Providence Island in the Caribbean). About 10,000 
specimens were obtained, including 250 specimens of fishes represent- 
ing 60 different species. More than 30 new species, subspecies, and 
varieties of animals and plants were discovered. Outstanding among 
them was a new genus and species of palm from Cocos Island, which 
was named Rooseveltia frankliniana by the describer, Dr. O. F. Cook, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Throughout the 


eruise the President took an active part and a lively interest in the 
collecting. 
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During April, at the invitation of Capt. G. Allan Hancock, Dr. 
Schmitt participated in a reconnaissance of the marine fauna of the 
north coast of South America and some of the adjacent islands. 
Stops were made in the Republic of Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and the islands of Trinidad and Tobago, as well as at some of the 
smaller and lesser known islands in that region. <A considerable col- 
lection of Crustacea and other marine forms was made. The 
macruran and anomuran crustaceans, about 7,000 in number, were 
brought back to the Museum for study and report. 

As in past years, Capt. Robert A. Bartlett made a summer cruise 
to West Greenland and the adjacent Arctic regions. Captain Bart- 
lett has always most generously cooperated with the Museum and has 
brought back from his cruises an extensive series of marine inver- 
tebrates and fish life from these northern waters. This year was no 
exception, and about 400 specimens came to the Museum as a result 
of the cruise. A commercial otter trawl was used successfully for 
collecting specimens not otherwise obtainable. 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Assistant Secretary, collected in March 
and April in southern Veracruz, Mexico, and brought back valuable 
collections, principally birds, from this region whence the Museum 
has heretofore had little material. The work was entirely in the 
tropical lowlands, with a base at the archeological camp of M. W. 
Stirling near Tres Zapotes. W. M. Perrygo, H. Deignan, and G. 
Rohwer collected in Kentucky from September 15 to November 15, 
1938, and obtained important material especially of mammals and 
birds. The work was renewed in the spring of 1939 when Perrygo © 
and Rohwer spent about 3 months in the field in North Carolina. 

Dr. Leonard P. Schultz, assisted by E. D. Reid, continued his 
study of the fresh-water fish fauna of Virginia by three field trips 
during the summer of 1938. Several rare and interesting species 
were collected and unexpected facts relating “to geographical 
distribution were obtained. 

Dr. Schultz left Washington on March 25, 1939, for an extended 
expedition to the South Pacific as naturalist on a naval vessel, the 
plan being to collect fishes and what other material time might per- 
mit. He had not returned at the close of the fiscal year. 

Austin H. Clark continued a survey of the butterfly fauna of 
Virginia. Two forms new to the State were found during the last 
half of the summer of 1938 and a third in the spring of 1939. One 
species described from “Virginia” in 1789 was found in what is pre- 
sumably the type locality after a lapse of 150 years. Many other 
interesting facts relating to distribution and habits were discovered. 

E. P. Killip, Associate Curator of Plants, spent about 314 months 
in Colombia from January to early May 1939, for the purpose of 
collecting in little-explored parts of that country in connection with 
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his work on the flora of Colombia. Members of the staff of the 
Colombian Instittito Boténico accompanied by Mr. Killip on various 
excursions. Most of the time was spent in the Pacific lowlands, the 
regions visited including Gorgona Island, Bahia Solano, the Dagua 
Valley, and the upper San Juan River region in the heart of the 
Choeé. With Cali in the Cauca Valley as a base, several trips were 
made to the Western Cordillera. A few days were spent along the 
Quindfo Trail, in the Central Cordillera, where special attention was 
given to the wax palms. Accompanied by A. H. C. Alston, of the 
British Museum (Natural History), Mr. Killip explored the region 
about Villavicencio in the Orinoco drainage basin; excursions were 
also made from Bogota to various points in the Eastern Cordillera. 
Altogether, about 2,600 numbers of plants were collected, these in- 
cluding many duplicates. 

Geology.—Dr. R. S. Bassler, Head Curator of Geology, during a 
vacation trip to England in August and September 1938, made cer- 
tain researches in the well-known southern England fossil areas 
extending from Cornwall on the west to the Chalk Cliffs at Dover. 
Excursions were made to various parts of the English lowlands, with 
brief intervals spent at the British Museum (Natural History) to 
study and check formation and locality occurrences of Paleozoic 
crinoids. The field studies included particularly the Subcarbon- 
iferous limestone area near Bristol, a Mesozoic locality at Lyme 
Regis, and various chalk outcrops south and east of London. The 
most valuable result of the trip was the information obtained for 
more accurate labeling of the National Museum’s collection. 

In July 1988 Dr. G. A. Cooper, Assistant Curator of Stratigraphic 
Paleontology, went to Stroudsburg, Pa., and there met Dr. Bradford 
Willard, of the Pennsylvania Geological Survey, for paleontological 
work at various localities. They spent a week around Stroudsburg 
and in southeastern New York examining Devonian strata. Later 
Dr. Winifred Goldring, State paleontologist of New York, joined 
Dr. Cooper in a study of detailed sections of the Hamilton Group at 
Port Jervis and at various other localities between that city and 
Albany, N. Y. At Catskill, G. H. Chadwick joined the party. The 
object of the trip was to learn the sequence of strata in the Hamilton 
of eastern New York and to discover if possible the true top of the 
Hamilton in the Catskills southwest of Albany. All but the latter 
objective was attained. At the end of the New York work Dr. 
Cooper joined Dr. Willard in east-central Pennsylvania to study 
sections in the Hamilton and Tully strata. The entire work re- 
quired about 6 weeks. 

On May 2, 1939, Dr. Charles Butts end Dr. Cooper met Dr. Josiah 
Bridge, of the Geological Survey, in Bristol, Va., and from there 
continued to Montevallo, Ala. After studying Ordovician sections in 
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Alabama the party went on into Georgia for a few days, then to 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Following a week’s work in eastern Tennessee, 
the men located for 10 days in Virginia to study the Ordovician 
rocks. Many fossils to be used in studies of the Chazyan brachiopods 
were collected. 

Dr. E. O. Ulrich, Associate in Paleontology, made three trips 
partly under the auspices of the Geological Survey, but largely at 
his own expense, to forward his studies of Appalachian Valley 
Lower Paleozoic stratigraphy. These comprised a journey to Stras- 
burg, Va., and vicinity in October 19388 and a 2 months’ visit to the 
southern Appalachian Valley in the spring of 1939. This was fol- 
lowed by a short trip to the Appalachian Valley in Pennsylvania 
late in the fiscal year. All these investigations were highly satisfac- 
tory in the new stratigraphic information gained, as well as in 
checking doubtful problems of the past and in securing important 
collections. | 

C. W. Gilmore, Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology, accompanied 
by Dr. Remington Kellogg, Assistant Curator of Mammals, made a 
short trip to investigate reported cetacean discoveries along the 
York River, in southern Virginia, and along the Coneto River, near 
Tarboro, N. C. They found the cetacean remains at both of these 
localities to be very fragmentary. 

Dr. C. L. Gazin, Assistant Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology, 
made an important expedition in the Cretaceous, Paleocene, and 
Eocene of Utah, which met with gratifying results. From the 
Upper Cretaceous of the North Horn region there were obtained 
additional remains of extinct lizards, including one articulated 
skeleton considered the most complete found in North America. 
From newly discovered Paleocene deposits about 50 additional speci- 
mens were obtained, including several new genera and _ species. 
From the Eocene of the Uinta Basin a representative mammalian 
collection was obtained, including a very fine skull and lower jaws 
of Crocodilus, as well as some good turtle specimens. These ma- 
terials are an especially desirable addition to the Museum collections, 
which were previously weak in specimens from the Uinta formation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Visetors.—A total of 2,233,345 visitors were recorded at the various 
Museum buildings during the year. Though this number is 174,825 
less than the previous year, it still represents a substantial increase 
over the number of visitors during the years following the economic 
decline of 1929. This year the high months were August 1938 and 
April 1939, when 320,746 and 337,892 visitors, respectively, were 
recorded. The attendance in the four Museum buildings was as 
follows: Smithsonian Building, 334,909; Arts and Industries Build- 
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ing, 1,016,048; Natural History Building, 709,139; and Aircraft 
Building, 173,249. 

Publications and printing—The sum of $24,000 was available 
during the year for the publication of the Museum Annual Report, 
Bulletins, and Proceedings. Thirty-five publications were issued— 
the Annual Report, 1 volume (vol. 6) of Bulletin 100 complete, 2 
Contributions from the United States National Herbarium, 4 Bul- 
letins, and 27 separate Proceedings papers. These made a total of 
2,844 octavo pages and 283 plates, an increase of 1,404 pages and 41 
plates over last year. The Bulletins issued were as follows: No. 
170, Life Histories of North American Birds of Prey, Part 2, by 
Arthur Cleveland Bent; No. 172, Birds from Siam and the Malay 
Peninsula in the United States National Museum Collected by Drs. 
Hugh M. Smith and William L. Abbott, by J. H. Riley; No. 173, 
Catalog of the Mechanical Collections of the Division of Engineer- 
ing, United States National Museum, by Frank A. Taylor; No. 174, 
Life Histories of North American Woodpeckers, by Arthur 
Cleveland Bent. 

Volumes and separates distributed during the year to libraries and 
individuals throughout the world aggregated 69,658. 

W. P. A. assistance—The Works Progress Administration of the 
District of Columbia continued the assignment of workers to Museum 
offices, although during the course of the year the number decreased 
from 166 to 147. The service performed totaled 174,402 man-hours 
and embraced many types of work in all departments, such as check- 
ing, labeling, and repairing library material; preparing drawings and 
photographs; typing notes and records; model making and repair; 
preparing, mounting, cataloging, and labeling specimens; drafting; 
translating; computing; and repair of Indian pottery. 

Special exhibitions —Fourteen special exhibitions were held during 
the year under the auspices of various scientific, governmental, and 
educational agencies. In addition, the department of engineering 
and industries sponsored 23 special exhibits—3 in engineering, 8 in 
graphic arts, and 12 in photography. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION AND STAFF 


A reorganization effective July 1, 1938, changed the designation 
of the former Department of Arts and Industries to Department of 
Engineering and Industries, and that of the Division of Textiles to 
Division of Crafts and Industries. On June 16, 1939, Dr. Wallace 
K. Duncan was appointed to this division as Assistant Curator of 
the Section of Chemical Industries. William C. Dawson was ap- 
pointed scientific aid in the Division of Graphic Arts on June 1, 
1939. In the Head Curator’s office Miss Mary C. Wallace was ad- 
vanced to clerk-stenographer on February 11, 1939. 
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In the Department of Anthropology the following personnel 
changes were made: Dr. Willard W. Hill was appointed on Febru- 
ary 16, 1939, Associate Curator of Ethnology, to fill the position 
vacated by the transfer of Henry B. Collins, Jr., to the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Dr. T. Dale Stewart was advanced to Asso- 
ciate Curator, Division of Physical Anthropology, on April 1, 1989. 

In the Department of Biology Conrad V. Morton was advanced to 
Assistant Curator, Division of Plants, on March 16, 1939. Herbert 
G. Deignan was appointed to the Division of Birds as scientific aid 
on August 16, 1938. On October 1, 1938, Miss Marion F. Willoughby 
became senior scientific aid, Division of Stratigraphic Paleontology, 
Department of Geology. Miss Mary C. Breen, after serving as 
collaborator, Division of Mollusks, for nearly 29 years, resigned on 
February 13, 1939. Dr. Benjamin Schwartz was made honorary 
collaborator in the Section of Helminthology on February 8, 1939. 

Other changes in staff and in personnel status among the Museum 
employees were as follows: Mrs. Dorothy Chamberlain was ap- 
pointed senior clerk in the Associate Director’s office to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. Margaret G. Shoup. In 
the editor’s office, Miss Gladys O. Visel’s designation was changed 
to editorial clerk on May 1, 1939. Michael Cahillane was appointed 
eaptain of guard and George F. Shaw leutenant of guard on 
August 1, 1938, and William B. Stiles was made principal guard 
on January 7, 1939. 

Eight employees were retired during the year under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act: Three for disability—Clark M. Braden, 
guard, on November 30, 1938; Mrs. Bessie L. Cartter, charwoman, 
on August 31, 1938; and Mrs. Eva M. Wright, charwoman, on March 
11, 1939. Three on account of age—Clarence E. Bowman, guard, 
on July 31, 1938, with 17 years 2 months service; George W. Leonard, 
under mechanic, on July 31, 1938, with 16 years 2 months services; 
and Charles H. Chapin, guard, on May 31, 1939, with 15 years 4 
months service. Two by optional retirement—George Johnson, cap- 
tain of watch, on July 31, 1938, with 42 years 6 months service; and 
Mrs. Hattie J. Brady, attendant, on February 28, 1939, with 34 years 
Service. 

The Museum lost through death Glen E. Johnson, guard, on De- 
cember 21, 1938, and two honorary workers long associated with its 
activities: Hugo Worch, custodian of the Section of Musical Instru- 
ments, on November 14, 1938, and B. Preston Clark, collaborator in 
the Division of Insects, on January 11, 1939. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALEXANDER Wetmore, Assistant Secretary. 

Dr. Cuartes G. Axsor, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 2 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


Sir: Pursuant to the provisions of section 5 (d) of Public Resolu- 
tion No. 14, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved March 24, 1937, I have 
the honor to submit, on behalf of the Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, the second annual report of the Board covering 
its operations for the fiscal year ended June 20, 1939. 

Under the aforementioned joint resolution, Congress appropriated 
to the Smithsonian Institution the area bounded by Seventh Street, 
Constitution Avenue, Fourth Street, and North Mall Drive (now 
Madison Drive) Northwest, in the District of Columbia, as a site 
for a National Gallery of Art; authorized the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to permit The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, 
a public charitable trust, established by the late Hon. Andrew W. 
Mellon, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to construct thereon a building to be 
designated the “National Gallery of Art”; and created, in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, a bureau to be directed by a board to be known 
as the “Trustees of the National Gallery of Art,” charged with the 
maintenance and administration of the National Gallery of Art. 
The Board is comprised of the Chief Justice of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, ex officio, and five General 
Trustees. The General Trustees first taking office, appointed on 
June 24, 1937, by the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, were: the late Andrew W. Mellon, David K. E. Bruce, Duncan 
Phillips, the late S. Parker Gilbert, and Donald D. Shepard. 

The late Andrew W. Mellon, the donor of the first great art col- 
lection given to the Gallery, as well as the funds for the erection of 
the Gallery building, died on August 26, 1937. Also, the late S. 
Parker Gilbert died on February 23, 1938. In August 1988 Paul 
Mellon was elected to serve the unexpired term of his father, the 
late Andrew W. Mellon; and Ferdinand Lammot Belin was elected 
to serve the unexpired term of the late S. Parker Gilbert. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted by the Board at its annual meeting 
held on February 138, 1939: 


That the Board of Trustees of the National Gallery of Art, in recording the 
death on August 26, 1937, of Andrew William Mellon, founder of this Gallery 
and a member of this Board, express their profound sorrow at the loss of one 
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whose foresight and generosity were responsible for the establishment of this 
Gallery along lines truly national in scope; who, during the course of a long life 
ef business activity and public service, found time to bring together the mag- 
nificent collection of art which, with the building now in course of erection 
and an endowment for future acquisitions, he has, with unparalleled gen- 
erosity, given to his country for the benefit of all and “for the purpose of 
encouraging and developing a study of the fine arts.” While he sought to efface 
himself in connection with the Gallery in order that others might be encouraged 
to contribute to this great national undertaking, he will not be forgotten but 
will always be remembered with gratitude by those who will benefit from what 
he has done, and his “story will live on, woven into the stuff of other men’s 
lives.” 

That the Board of Trustees of the National Gallery of Art express their 
profound sorrow at the death on February 23, 1988, of Seymour Parker Gilbert, 
a Trustee of this Gallery, whose sound judgment and experience obtained during 
his years of public service peculiarly fitted him to be a useful and distinguished 
member of the Board. His loss will be greatly felt in this work as in many 
other fields of activitiy to which he gave generously of his time and strength. 

At the annual meeting of the Board held February 13, 1939, Paul 
Mellon was elected President, and David K. E. Bruce was elected 
Vice President of the Board. Also, at this meeting Donald D. Shep- 
ard was elected a member of the executive committee, and Secretary 
Hull and David K. EK. Bruce and Ferdinand Lammot Belin were 
elected members of the finance committee, Mr. Bruce to serve as vice 
chairman of the finance committee. 

At a special meeting of the Board, held May 26, 1939, the Trustees 
adopted a seal and also passed appropriate resolutions relating to 
the administrative duties and responsibilities of officers of the Gallery. 
The Board accepted with regret the resignation of Paul Mellon as 
President, and elected David K. E. Bruce President to fill the vacancy 
thus occasioned, and also elected Ferdinand Lammot Belin Vice 
President to fill the vacancy in the office of Vice President occasioned 
by the appointment of Mr. Bruce as President. Donald D. Shepard 
was appointed General Counsel for the National Gallery of Art to 
serve in that capacity, in addition to his duties as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Gallery. David E. Finley is serving as Director 
of the Gallery, having been elected to that position by the Board last 
year. 

At an earlier meeting of the Board, held August 31, 1938, the 
Board appointed Harry A. McBride, of Pontiac, Mich., to fill the 
office of Administrator of the National Gallery of Art. Mr. McBride 
has served a number of years in the Foreign Service of the United 
States in an administrative and executive capacity, his last post being 
as Assistant to the Secretary of State. At the same meeting, John 
Walker, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was appointed Chief Curator of the 
National Gallery of Art. At the time Mr. Walker was serving as 
Associate in Charge of Fine Arts at the American Academy in 
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Rome. Stephen Pichetto, of New York City, well-known authority 
and expert in the restoration of art, was appointed on May 26, 1939, 
as consultant restorer of the National Gallery of Art. 

On May 26, 1939, the General Trustees chose Joseph E. Widener, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Paul Mellon as General Trustee to serve for the remainder of Mr. 
Mellon’s term expiring July 1, 1947, and Samuel H. Kress, of New 
York, was elected and chosen as a General Trustee to serve until July 
1, 1949, to succeed Donald D. Shepard, whose term was to expire July 
Te IOS), 

The most notable event of the year was the gift by Samuel H. 
Kress and the Samuel H. Kress Foundation of a collection of Italian 
paintings and sculpture, acclaimed by experts as one of the greatest 
private collections of Italian art in the world. In his letter of gift to 
the Board of Trustees of the National Gallery of Art, Mr. Kress said: 


Over a period of many years, I have quietly acquired a collection of paintings 
and sculpture, particularly works of art representative of the Italian School, 
with the object of some day donating my collection to the public for exhibition 
and study in our country. Besides bringing from Hurope as many as I could, 
I have made great effort to keep in this country paintings and sculpture that 
would otherwise very probably have been returned to Europe and have become 
permanently part of the great European galleries. I have done this in order 
that my Italian collection might include as many works as possible of the great 
Italian masters. 

The collection includes important works of many of the outstanding masters 
of the Italian School, such ag Giotto, Duccio, Simone Martini, Sassetta, Matteo 
di Giovanni, Neroccio, Fra Angelico, Masolino, Perugino, Filippo Lippi, Piero di 
Cosimo, Ghirlandaio, Gentile da Fabriano, Cossa, Mantegna, Giovanni Bellini, 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and others; also sculpture by Desiderio da 
Settignano, Luca and Andrea della Robbia, Verrocchio, Rossellino, Benedetto 
da Maiano, Amadeo, Sansovino, and others. 

I have followed with interest the establishment of the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington and the construction of the great edifice there to house 
the Nation’s works of art. I have also noted with pleasure the Nation-wide 
interest exhibited in this Gallery, established by the late Andrew W. Mellon 
and dedicated to the encouragement and development of the study of the 
fine arts. 

Because the Gallery and the works of art which it will contain will be for 
the benefit of all the people of the United States and will be accessible to so 
many citizens of this and other countries visiting our National Capital, it 
seems most suitable that others should contribute to the collection being formed 
there; and it is my wish, therefore, that the works of art which I have ac- 
quired should become part of the National Gallery Collection, and be exhibited 
in the gallery building now being erected in Washington. Realizing what it 
would mean to the Gallery at its opening, I decided some months ago that if 
the arrangements of the gift were satisfactory I would give up the pleasure of 
having possession of the collection in my home, and arrange to consummate the 
gift so that rooms may be prepared for the placing of the objects of art for 
the opening of the Gallery. 
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Following a letter from Mr. Kress to the President of the United 
States, advising him of the gift, President Roosevelt replied as 
follows: 

My Dear Mr. Kress: Your decision to present to the people of the United 
States your priceless art collection is in keeping with the broad spirit of the 
Congress in establishing the National Gallery of Art, primarily as the home of 
the Mellon Collection. It has been the hope of those who have the welfare of 
the National Gallery at heart that other private gifts would supplement the 
treasures included in’ Mr. Mellon’s Collection. 

I am, therefore, most grateful for your letter of July 1st, in which you 
embody a letter to the Board of Trustees of the National Gallery of Art, 
setting forth the generous terms of your proposed gift. Not only are the 
treasures you plan to bestow on the Nation incalculable in value and in interest, 
but in their bestowal you are giving an example which may well be followed 
by others of our countrymen, who have in their stewardship art treasures 
which also happily might find a home in the National Gallery. 

I feel that your proposed donation is a decided step in the HENRI sore of the 
true purpose of the National Gallery. 

Very sincerely yours, ; 
(Signed), FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The collection was gratefully accepted by the Board and will be in- 
stalled in special rooms and settings before the formal opening of 
the Gallery. As can be seen from the list which is attached to this 
report, almost all the important Italian masters from the thirteenth 
through the eighteenth centuries are represented, and in the opinion 
of experts no other private collection and very few museums can 
illustrate in so complete a manner as Mr. Kress’ collection the de- 
velopment of the Italian school of painting during the Renaissance 
period. Indicating the high value placed on the Kress collection by 
experts in the field of art, Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in London, made the following observation after 
seeing the collection : 


There can be no doubt that it is one of the most remarkable collections of 
fourteenth and fifteenth century Italian art ever formed. It is very compre- 
hensive, containing masters hardly represented in any other American collec- 
tion; and Mr. Kress has managed to assemble a number of real masterpieces of 
a kind one had supposed no longer available. 

Other well-known authorities and experts, such as Dr. Wilhelm 
Suida, Count Contini Bonacossi, of Florence, Prof. Roberto Longhi, 
F. Mason Perkins, and Bernard Berenson have all publicly praised 
the quality and scope of this magnificent collection. 

The paintings and sculpture in the Kress collection will be exhibited 
in such a way as to show both the growth of the different schools— 
Florentine, Sienese, Central Italian, North Italian, and Venetian— 
and the chronological development of Italian art as a whole. With 
Mr. Kress’ collection and the paintings and sculpture donated by Mr. 
Mellon, the National Gallery will immediately become a center for the 
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study of art in the United States, and one of the great galleries in 
the world. 

There were no other acquisitions during the year. Other works 
of art were offered as gifts, but were not accepted because in the 
opinion of the Board they were not considered desirable for the 
Gallery. 

During the year the Board loaned the following paintings from 
the Mellon collection to the Masterpieces of Art ‘Exhibition at the 
New York World’s Fair for the period April 30 to October 31, 1939: 
Rembrandt’s “Self Portrait”; Hals’ “An Old Woman Seated”; and 
Terborch’s “A Gentleman Greeting a Lady”; also the following 
paintings from the Mellon collection to the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Francisco, for the period February 1 to 
December 31, 1939: Rembrandt’s “A Young Man at Table”; Hals’ 
“Portrait of Balthasar Coymans”; Pieter de Hoogh’s “A Dutch 
Courtyard.” 

During the year the act of March 24, 1938, providing for the con- 
struction and maintenance of the National Gallery of Art, was 
amended by Congress by Public Resolution No. 9, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, approved April 13, 1939, so as to authorize the appropria- 
tion of public funds, prior to the completion of the Gallery building, 
for administrative and operating expenses and equipment prepara- 
tory to the opening of the Gallery to the public. Under this author- 
ization, the budget of the National Gallery of Art, insofar as public 
funds for the fiscal year 1940 are concerned, after approval by the 
Board at its annual meeting on February 13, 1939, was submitted to 
Congress and the sum of $159,000 for the above purposes was 
appropriated, the amount being included in the Act approved 
June 30, 1939. 

Under this appropriation, the Board immediately proceeded to 
establish temporary offices for the Gallery in quarters furnished by 
The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust. A nucleus of 
the permanent staff was employed on July 1, 1939. This staff will 
be engaged in preparatory work in the compilation of catalogs 
for the Gallery, in working with the Civil Service Commission on 
the classification of positions for the complete permanent staff, in the 
purchase of furniture and supplies to be placed in the Gallery build- 
ing upon its completion, and in setting up the accounting systems 
required by the Board and by Government regulations. This pre- 
paratory work will enable the Board to expedite the opening of the 
Gallery to the public as soon as the building is completed and the 
collections arranged therein. 

Work on the building and construction of the Gallery is proceeding 
rapidly, the superstructure being practically completed. It is hoped 
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that the construction of the building will be far enough advanced by 
August 1, 1940, so as to permit the installation of the collections 
preparatory to the public opening. 

As of June 30, 1939, $5,350,920.07 had been expended by The A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust upon the construction of 
the building, which, it is estimated, will cost in excess of $15,000,000. 
The recording of such expenditures in the books of account of the 
National Gallery of Art will be deferred until the completion of the 
construction of the Gallery. 

No appropriations made by Congress for the National Gallery of 
Art were expended during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, and 
no public or private funds were received or disposed of during the 
year. Pursuant to instructions, Price, Waterhouse & Co., a nationally 
known firm of public accountants, has made an examination of the 
accounting records of the National Gallery of Art, and a copy of the 
certificate of that firm dated September 8, 1939, follows: 


Pursuant to your instructions, we have made an examination of the account- 
ing records of the National Gallery of Art and other documentary evidence, 
and have obtained information and explanations from its officers. 

The books of account reflect the acquisition as of June 24, 1937, of the works 
of art donated by The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, valued 
for accounting purposes at $31,303,162.31. Pursuant to joint resolution of Con- 
gress and the trust indenture, The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, at its expense, is proceeding with construction of the National Gallery 
of Art. The recording of the construction expenditures in the books of account 
of the National Gallery of Art is being deferred until completion of construc- © 
tion. An endowment fund of $5,000,000 is expected to be received from The A. 
W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust at about the time of completion 
of the Gallery. 

By an indenture effective June 29, 1939, Mr. Samuel H. Kress and the Samuel 
H. Kress Foundation donated certain works of art to the National Gallery of 
Art subject to completion of construction of the Gallery building on or before 
June 29, 1941. The value for accounting purposes of the works of art so 
acquired has not yet been determined and no entries in respect of this gift have 
yet been recorded in the books of account. 

Our examination disclosed no other transactions to June 30, 1939, which 
should be recorded in the books of account. 

Our examination did not include inspection of the works of art to which the 
National Gallery of Art had title at June 30, 1939. We have, however, ex- 
amined the deeds of trust by the donors which provide that the donors shall be 
responsible for the custody and shall bear the cost of storage and insurance 
until delivery of the works of art is made after completion of the Gallery 
building. 

‘In our opinion, based upon our examination, the books of account, subject 
to the fact that no entry has been made in respect of the works of art acquired 
June 29, 1939, fairly present, in accordance with accepted principles of account- 
ing consistently maintained by the Gallery during the year under review, the 
position of the National Gallery of Art at June 30, 1939. 
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PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE CONTAINED IN THE COLLECTION GIVEN TO 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART BY SAMUEL H. KRESS AND THE SAMUEL 
H. KRESS FOUNDATION 


PAINTINGS 
Sandro Botticelli___..____- Crucifixion. 
Ridolfo Ghirlandaio______-_ Portrait of Taddeo Taddei. 


Provincial Follower of Piero Madonna Enthroned. 
della Francesca. 


Wgolino da Siena. = 22 222 -— Madonna and Child. 
Giovanni di Niccolo da Pisa Madonna and Child. 
Giambattista Tiepolo____-_- Child Moses Trampling Upon the Crown of the 
Pharaohs. 

Antonio Vivarini__________ St. Catherine Knocking Down the Idols. 
Pseudo-Boceaccino-. __-___- A Saint. 

1 EXO) atte See eat anh ea eM A Saint. 
School of Mantegna-______- Triumph of Religion. 

DDoS cca eset Uh So Triumph of Time. 

DD) Ona os RE aT ee Triumph of Mortality. 

8) Bera a he hee Triumph of Love. 

LBC ES ee eats emer Triumph of Fame. 

IE) inet Ee a sor Triumph of Death. 
Niccolo di Pietro Gerini____ Four Saints Before a King. 
Benedetto Bembo____-___-- St. John Preaching. 
Vittore Carpaccio. —2_-_ 22 Prudentia. 
Lombard School or Zavataro Madonna, Child, Saints, and Donor. 
hippo Micnnmaie eee eae Madonna and Child. 
Moretto da Brescia_______-_ Madonna, Child, and Saints. 
Vittore Carpaccioss 2202 - Temperentia. 
Follower of Pietro Lorenzetti Crucifixion. 
Giovanni Paolo Pannini____ Interior of the Pantheon. 
Luca di Tomme___-__- pee Crucifixion. 
Paolo di Giovanni Fei_____- Calvary. 
Sienese Schooles= os. saa A Saint. 

JO eye SSE ae es ae A Saint. 
Bartolommeo Montagna___ Madonna and Child. 
Bernardino Pintoricchio___. Madonna and Child. 
Giulio} Bugiardini 22225252 Portrait of a Young Girl. 
Domenico Morone or Paren- Adoration of the Wise Men. 

zano ?. 
Antonio da Saliba_________ Madonna and Child. 
Pietro di Domenico da Mon- Coronation. 
tepulciano. 

School of Orcagna_________ Coronation. 
Carlo; Crivelliny sooo eee Two Saints. 
Jacopo di Cione__________- Madonna, Child, and Saints. 
Bartolommeo di Giovanni__ Tribute to Apollo. 

1 B Yop ale ea arg et Aina A King with His Wise Men. 
Andrea di Bartolo.________ Presentation at Temple. 

ID Yeyeseasyl wpa ee manes Wien Birth of the Virgin. 

HPD) Vee Sry a aes ee Giving of Alms by Gioacchino. 


Vincenzo Catena__________ Portrait of a Girl. 
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Sano di Pietro__._2--______ 
Giovanni Battista Piazzetta __ 
Mariotto di Nardo_________-_ 
Bronzino (Alessandro Allori) 
Sano di Pietro.__________-- 


North Italian or Tomasso da 
Modena. 
Martino di Bartolommeo or 
Taddeo di Bartolo. 
Maestro di San Pietro Ovile_- 
Martino di Bartolommeo__-_-_ 
Marco and Sebastiano Ricci_-_ 
Girolamo Genga____.____-__ 
Gualtieri di Giovanni_______ 
Florentine School__________ 
Bronzino (Alessandro Allori) _ 
Paris Bordone_____-_______- 
Moretto da Brescia________- 
Giovanni Maria Crespi (G. 
M. Crespi). 
Rictroplbonehimes= 22 s= Sse 


Fra Bartolommeo and Mari- 
otto Albertinelli. 

Rosalba Carriera___________ 

Giambattista Tiepolo______-_ 


Angelo Puccinelli__.________ 
AMBIOo Caches ssa ee 
Sebastianomiceiys 2. 5 se 


Francesco Francia__________ 
Jacopommumtorettox =) 2 
Matteo di Giovanni or Coz- 
zarelli. 
Piero di Cosimo or Other___- 
Rosello di Jacopo Franchi_ __ 
Francesco Salviati__________ 
Pontormo (Jacopo Carrucci) _ 
Michele Giambono________- 


Correggio (Antonio Allegri) __ 
Bernardo Daddi____________ 


Rimini Artist (follower of 
Giotto). 
Domenico Feti____________- 
Master of the Rucellai Poly- 
ptych. 
185163—40——4 


PAINTINGS—continued 
Crucifixion. 

Sleeping Shepherdess. 
Crucifixion. 

Portrait of a Youth. 

St. Benedict. 

St. Augustine. 

St. Jerome in His Study. 


Holy Saint. 


St. Mary Magdalen. 

Crucifixion. 

Ruins and Figures. 

St. Agostino Clothes the Three Catechumen. 
Madonna and Child. 

Miracle of St. Nicholas. 

Portrait of a Boy. 

Diana and Nymphs. 

St. Jerome Penitent. 

Cupids with Sleeping Nymphs. 


The Simulated Faint. 
Blind Man’s Buff. 
Madonna, Child, and Saints. 


Portrait of a Boy. 

The Virtuous One. 

Woman with Parrot. pattie 

Predella. 

Annunciation with Donor. 

St. Francis of Paolo Resuscitates a Boy. 
St. Helen Finds the Real Cross. 

Madonna and Child. 

Aurora. ‘ 
Madonna and Child Between Two Angels. 


Madonna, Child, Saints, and Angels. 
Cassone Front. 

Portrait of a Young Woman. 
Portrait of a Young Man. 

St. Peter. 

St. Paul and St. Augustine. 
Madonna and Child between Two Angels, St. 
- Francis and St. Ludwig. 

Marriage of St. Catherine. 
Flagellation. 

A Holy Martyr. 

St. Anthony Abbot. 

Crucifixion with Mary and John. 


Banquet of Epulone. 
Polyptych. 
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Bernardino Licinio________- 
Bonifazio Veronese_-_-______-_ 
MOTGEWZOP GO tbo me eee a 
Ja sbiyoyonbavo): WWatyoy owes yk NN 
IDO sKo) JDYOVSSM sas ts 
IFAC Talo Gi Ome eee epee 
Giambattista Tiepolo_______ 
Garofale (Benvenuto Tisi) ___ 
Vittore Ghislamdi--2--__ 222 = 
BAO: Seluyyvos. 6 Lowen ee 
WgclinordaySienavaee a einras 
Guadenzio Ferrari__________ 
Matteo Balducci___.-_.___- 
LEHORO), ROU. Yo 


Francesco Pesellino________-_ 
Giambattista Tiepolo_______ 
Niner): Wehaablwv 


Giovanni Battista Moroni-___ 


Francesco del Cossa__-___-_-_- 
Vittore Carpaccio_________-_ 
orenzZon wot bossy amar meas 


Bernardino Fungai_-____-__-- 

Bernardino Luini___._____- 

Follower of Angelico and 
Benozzo. 


SpinellovAretino: ass 2 as a0 
Jacopo Bassano..) 222 9e2 0 
Giovanni del Biondo_-__-_-__- 


Agnolo Gadditee 2. seen 
Francesco Guardi__________ 
Andrea da Firenze_______-_- 
Giovanni Baronzio________- 
Jacopo Tintoretto_________- 
Sebastiano Mainardi_______ 


Cenni di Francesco________- 

Andrea di Giusto__2__-_--- 

Rosalba‘ Carriera-2 ae) 2 

Florentine Master, about 
1420. 
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PAINTINGS—continued 


Resurrection of Drusiana. 

St. John and Philosopher Cratone. 

St. John Converts Azzio and Cugio. 

St. John Drinks Poison. 

Portrait of a Musician. 

Holy Conversation. 

Portrait of a Man. 

St. Francis in Glory. 

Portrait of Man with Flag. 

Portrait of a Young Man. 

Apotheosis of a Poet. 

Baptism of Christ. 

Portrait of a Young Man. 

Flagellation of Christ. 

Christ Blessing. 

The Manger. 

Venus and Cupid. 

Half Figure of Girl Asleep. 

Half Figure of Girl with Flower in Hair. 

Crucifixion and Two Saints. 

Portrait of a Youth. 

Adoration of the Magi. 

Assumption. 

Bridge with Three Arches. 

Portrait of a Gentleman in Adoration before the 
Madonna. 

Madonna, Child, and Angels. 

Holy Family. 

St. Catherine. 

Madonna and Child. 

The Miracle of the Oxen. 

Venus. 

Madonna, Child, and Angels. 


Triumphal Train of a Queen. 

View of the Ducal Palace. 

Five Saints. 

Madonna, Child, Angels, and Saints. 

Annunciation to the Shepherds. 

Madonna and Child, St. John the Baptist, and 
St. Catherine. 

Madonna with Child, Saints, and Angels. 

Campo San Zanipolo. 

Crucifixion. 

Baptism of Christ. 

The Trinity Courted by the Angels. 

Madonna with the Child, St. John, and Three 
Angels. 

Madonna and Child. 

Judgment Scene. 

Allegory of Painting. 

Cassone Front. 
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PAINTINGS—continued / 


Benedetto Diana_.__-___-_- Holy Family. 
Pietro Lorenzetti____.______-_ Madonna, Child, and Saints. 
Domenico Veneziano -_-_-_-_-__- Stigmatization of St. Francis. 
Duccio di Buoninsegna__-_- Calling of Peter and Andrew. 
eroncioneie 22 3.22240 eee Venus and Cupid in Landscape. 
Paolo Veneziano_-_-__--__-_- Crucifixion. 
Miarcosbasattivn) 33 28 Madonna and Child. 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole_-___- St. Francis and St. Dominic. 
Lorenzo Vecchietta__.___--- Pieta. 
Lorenzo Lotto______-____-_- Maiden’s Dream. 
Master of the Melzi Ma- Madonna and Child between St. Bartholomew and 
donna. St. John Baptist. 
Vittore Carpaccio___-____-- St. Nicolas. 
J DX) sr ae eat St. Peter Martyr. 
Jacopo) Ciones 2222-2 - 227 Dead Christ with Mary, St. John, and Donor. 
Bernardino Luini___-____-- Madonna and Child. 


Giovanni Battista Utili Cassone Front. 
(Biagio di Antonio) 


Giovanni dal Ponte_------- Triptych. 
Pietro Perugino___--___---- The Annunciation. 
Iorenzo Lotto__....-.----- Allegory. 
Jacopo Tintoretto_-_--__--- Portrait of Young Man in White. 
Paolo Veronese___--------- The Assumption. 
Michelangelo Caravaggio___ Still Life. 
iBreromdig@osimos ey. 22 fy. Allegory. 
Francesco Ubertini called Allegorical Tondo. 
Bacchiacca. ! 
Taddeo di Bartolo________- Madonna and Child. 
Sanowdigbietroee 2252. Listed as The Annunciation (actually Madonna in 
Adoration with Saints and Angels). 

Giovanni Bazzani________-- Mythological Scene. 
Hederico Baroccio..- =. 22.8 Woman with Book. 
Bernardino Zenale__._-__-__- Virgin and Saints. 
Jacopo del Sellaio____..____ Adoration of the Magi. 
Cima da Conegliano________ St. Jerome in the Wilderness. 
Antoniazzo Romano-__-_-__-_- Crucifixion. 
Iorenzoi@ostaz 24-22 8 A Saint. 

JD 6) 2 SUE RO ale os a Or A Saint. 

TB) pa is ia eh pire A Saint. 

HD) opt i ee A Saint. 
Pseudo-Pier Francesco Fior- Madonna and Child. 

entino. 

Lattanzio da Rimini________ Madonna and Child. 
Marco Basaitia toh. h io Madonna and Child. 
Cindaioe Gaels ioe 2 Capture of Christ in the Garden. 
Andrea Mantegna__________ Judith and Her Servant. 


Giovanni Battista Utili (Bi- Portrait of a Boy. 
agio di Antonio). 


Jacopo Tintoretto___.____-- Worship of the Golden Calf. 
Francesco Guardi_____-___- Sacred Family. 
Giovanni) Bellinis 222222222 Portrait of a Man. 


Manotto di Nardos 222.2222 Madonna, Child, and Saints. 
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PAINTINGS—continued 
Bramantino (Bartolommeo Madonna and Child. 


Suardi). 

Francesco Salviati_.._____- Portrait of a Young Man. 
Jacopo Tintoretto___-_.__- Nativity. 
KilippinoM Lippi ss sees A Saint. 

N18) he seep a EN i A Saint. 
Jacopo Tintoretto________- Apollo and Marsyas. 
Guiseppe Bazzani__._____-_ Laughing Man. 
anziordaaviaralll ox ee Mewes St. Sebastian. 
Pontormo (Jacopo Carrucci)_ Portrait of a Medici. 
Vittore Carpaccio_________ St. Stephen. 

1B) oN ep Rete eam ea Sar St. John Baptist. 
Francesco Francia________- Madonna, Child, and St. John. 
Vincenzor@atenas 2225223 Portrait of a Man. 
Giovanni Boceatis_________ Portrait of a Monk. 


Giovanni Battista Moroni__ Portrait of a Man. 
Geolamo Bedoli-Mazzola___ Portrait of a Monk. 


Cimabwerne ys yak see. Last Supper. 
PictromReniginoee sss Pieta. 
Bartolommeo di Giovanni__ Epiphany. 
P\reanolko) (Gryolohiul. 3B oe ee Coronation. i 
Antonello da Saliba_______- Abraham’s Meeting with the Angels. 
Giovanni Bellini_________- Portrait of a Man. 
Albertino Piazza da Lodi__. Madonna Surrounded by Angels. 
Malestrovisiguones 4022s. Crucifix. 
LipporVannive leah ee Predella. 
Vittore Crivelli____________ St. Francis. 
Bernardino Fungai________ A Saint. 
Leonardo Scaletti_________ Madonna and Child. 
Paolo Veronese____._____- Baptism of Christ. 
Ati mata) e SU MN a AS A Cupid with Wheel of Fortune. 
Alesso Baldovinetti_______- Madonna and Child. 
Pietro: Peruginosa2e ss. ook Madonna and Child. 
simone Martiniz 22002 2225s Announcing Angel. 
Giovanni Bellini__________ St. Jerome Reading. 
Carrand or Barberini Mas- The Annunciation. 
ter. 
Hreole:Robertiji2 22522222 Portrait of Giov. II Bentivoglio. 
Do seeeea rh a ee Ne Ug Portrait of Ginevra Bentivoglio. 
Domenico Veneziano. _____ Madonna and Child. 
Neroccio de’ Landi_________ Madonna and Child with St. Jerome and St. Mary 
Magdalen. 
Giovanni di Paolo_________ The Annunciation. 
Giovanni Bellini. _________ Portrait of Condottiere Bartolommeo Colleoni 
Masolino da Panicale______ Annunciation (Angel). 
IE) Ge NN ig a Annunciation (Madonna). 
Francesco del Cossa________ St. Liberale. 
DDG et AON NM NN Raa, St. Lucey. 
Bilippino Lippiee aeons Tobias and the Angel. 
Moretto da Brescia________ Portrait of Lady in White. 
Jacopo Tintoretto__2______ Susanna. 
Bartolommeo Vivarini______ Coronation. 


Filippino Lippi or Sellaio___ Bust of Christ. 
Sodoma (Giov. Ant. Bazzi)_ Leda. 
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PAINTINGS—continued 
Correggio (Antonio Allegri)_ Portrait of a Young Girl. 
Giovanni da Bologna____-__- Coronation. 
Antonio Veneziano__-_____- St. Paul. 
Ambrogio da Predis___-___- Madonna and Child. 
Bisanuschooles. 2 Lot ule Scene from Life of Christ. 
Giovanni di) Paolo.---=_-__ Polyptych. 
Neroccio de’Landi________- Naval Battle of Actium. 
Francesco di Giorgio__-_-__-_- Visit of Cleopatra to Mark Antony. 
Fra Filippo Lippi or Fra Di- Two Saints. 
amante. 
1DXO) fo eee ge cae rae Oe Two Saints. 
Correggio?_____ RPA ah cated Pua Madonna of the Carnation. 
Stefano di Giovanni Sassetta_ Madona, Child, and Holy Father. 
Pellegrino di Mariano_-_--_-- Triptych. 
Jacopo del Casentino___---- Presentation at the Temple. 
Pietro Lorenzetti or Ugolino A Female Saint. 
Lorenzetti. 
DossopDossit i 4255.2 225- Departure of the Argonauts. 
iippowMiemmmis= 2222s 2! Madonna and Child. 
Domenico Morone_---_----- Madonna and Ecce Homo. 
itorenzo, Costa: = =2- St. Paul. 
‘Giovanni Bellini__________- Portrait of a Young Man. 
Gentile da Fabriano__--_-_-_- Madonna and Child. 
SLOSS LS a ee Madonna and Child. 
Bartolommeo Veneto- ----- Portrait of Maximilian Sforza. 
‘Giorgione and Titian_______ A Venetian Gentleman. 
Rapier rape LB I Lay A Lady at Mirror. 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole._._. The Entombment. 
Nando dis@iones 2-9) 3 Madonna and Child with Sts. Peter and John 
Evangelist. 
Ciovanni Bellini: _-.._.___. The Virgin and Child. 
Jacopopybellinigs 12 2 Profile Portrait of a Boy. 
@anlonC@rivellines se es. = Madonna and Child. 
Benozzo Gozzoli=______+__- St. Ursula and Donatrice with Angels. 
Andrea Mantegna________-_ Madonna and Child. 
Francesco Pesellino___-___-_- Madonna and Child. 
Gentile da Fabriano______- Miracle of St. Nicolas of Bari. 
Domenico Ghirlandaio-_ -_-_ __ St. Michael. 
IDO SL tS lee ee a St. Dominic. 
IMleNReay ZAGyo) ayo a ee St. Peter. 
Paolo Uccello and Assistants Battle Scene. 
JanviseMasters. 222522222 Triumph of Chastity. 
HANOI LictrOs=s sea ae Madonna, Child, and Angels. 
WaincenzoMoppas 42) —2 a! St. Christopher. 
ihucaisignorellis 252222... - Birth of St. John. 
Barnaba da Modena_------ Madonna, Child, and Five Saints. 
Matteo di Giovanni_______-_ Judith. 
Hrashilippo Wippi-s.2-2— 2 - Nativity. 
retronberuginos sa. 5. 22252 St. Jerome in the Wilderness. 
inca signorellis22 055 202 ae Life of St. Niccolo. 
Giovanni di Paolo________- Assumption of the Virgin with Two Saints. 


Jacopo del Sellaio________-_- St. John in the Wilderness. 
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Fra Filippo Lippi or Fra Di- 
amante 

WorenzoMlottoss sons 

Giorgione sees Pe oh 

Fra Filippo Lippi________- 

Simone Martini__________ 


Stefano di Giovanni Sas- 
setta. 


Fra Filippo Lippi________ 
Matteo di Giovanni_______ 


Master of the Louvre Pre- 
dellas. 


Master of the Virgil Codex_ 
AmicoyAspertimic 29225005" 
Francesco di Giorgio__-____ 
Sodoma (Giov. Ant. Bazzi)- 
Francesco Granacci-__-____- 
Giannicolo di Paolo_______ 
Cariani (Giov. Busi) 
Gentile da Fabriano______ 
Giovanni Boccatis________ 
Alvise Vivarini___________ 


Bernardino Pintoricchio___ 
Francesco di Antonio Ban- 
chi. 
Pietro Perugino_-_______- 
Benvenuto di Giovanni____ 
Cosimo) Rossellin2 0200 2.) 
NeriidivBiccigssa wns 
Niccolo di Pietro Gerini___ 
Vincenzo Catena_________ 
AndreayVianmies ..)L 0 ue 


Borgognone 

Fossano). 
Francesco Granacci_______ 
AlwisesVivarini 5.) le 


(Ambrogio 


Gianpietrino® 2.24) BP iy a 
Ugolino Lorenzetti__-_____ 
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PAINTINGS—continued 

Apostles at Death of Virgin. 
Miracle of the Catafalque. 
Apostles at Death of the Virgin. 
Two Saints. 


Nativity. 

Adoration of the Shepherds. 
Madonna and Child. 

St. John. 

Portrait of Giulia di Gonzaga. 
Meeting of St. Anthony and St. Paul. 


Portrait of a Youth. 

Madonna and Child with Saints. 
Head of Madonna. 

Madonna, Child, and Saints. 
Madonna and Child. 
Annunciation. 


Madonna and Child. 
Crucifixion. 

Madonna, Child, and Angels. 
St. Sebastiano. 

Cassone Front. 

Madonna, Child, and St. John. 
Madonna, Child, and St. Joseph. 
Crucifixion. 

Portrait of a Gentleman. 
Madonna, Child, and Angels. 
Madonna and Child. 

St. Jerome. 

Crucifixion. 

Seven Sciences. 

Seven Virtues. 

Madonna and Child. 

Madonna and Child. 


St. Bartholomew. 

Christ in the Garden. 
Holy Family and Angels. 
Life of St. Appolonia. 
Madonna and Child. 
Christ and the Samaritan. 
St. Clara. 

Madonna and Child. 
Madonna and Child. 


Cassone Painting. 

St. Jerome. 

St. John Baptist. 

Portrait of a Lady as Magdalen. 
The Crucifixion. 
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WOrtolanoe 222 44 wes 

Domenico Beccafumi-__-_-_-__- 

Sodoma (Gio. Antonio 
Bazzi). 


Giovanni Bellini__________- 
Girolamo di Benvenuto_____ 
Vittore Carpaccio________- 
Giovanni Bellini__-________- 
Andrea del Sarto_________- 
CWosmomtunrae se se ewe 
Cosimo Rosselli or Ghirlan- 
daio. 
Giovanni Baronzio_______- 
Luea di Tomme__________- 
Piero di Cosimo__________-_ 
Bernardino Luini__-______-_ 
Giovanni Battista Utili 
(Biagio di Antonio). 
Bernardo Waddie 222.2355 
Giambattista Tiepolo_____-_ 
Guanrientoees. 22 ses i es 
Vincenzo Foppa__--------- 
Lorenzo di Niccolo_______- 
Giovanni di Paolo________- 
Giacomo Pacchiarotto_-__-_- 
Pieroni Cosimous. 22222 - = 
Girolamo Romanino_-_-_-_-_-_- 
Pietro Degli Ingannati_____ 
Fra Bartolommeo_-_-_____-- 
Sienese School (perhaps Nic- 
cola di Segna) 
Girolamo di Santa Croce__- 
Fra Bartolommeo and Fra 
Paolino. 
Giovanni Antonio Pordenone 
Franciabigio 
Garofalo (Benvenuto Tisi) _ _ 
Paris Bordone_____-_____.- 
Girolamo da Carpi_______-_ 
Alessandro Magnasco_-____-_ 
Vincenzo Civerchio_______- 
Giovanni Francesco Caroto_ 
Pellegrino di Mariano____-__ 
Pontormo (Jacopo Carrucci) 
DoOssomDossi=s ee eee ss 
Alessandro Magnasco____-- 
Maestro del Bambino Vispo_ 
Girolamo da Treviso______- 
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PAINTINGS—continued 
Presentation at the Temple. 
Cassone Front. 

St. Sebastian and Saints. 


Virgin and Child. 

Portrait of a Lady. 

Lady Reading. 

Portrait of a Man. 

Madonna, Child, and Infant St. John. 
Portrait of a Man. 

Madonna and Child. 


Adoration of the Magi. 

Madonna and Child with Saints and Angels. 
The Visitation. 

The Nativity. 

Nativity with Saints and Donor. 


Madonna and Child with Saints. 
Timocleia and the Thracian Commander. 
Madonna, Child, and Four Saints. 
Madonna and Child. 

Crucifixion with Four Saints. 
Saint Luke 

Madonna and Child. 

Nativity with St. John. 

Madonna and Child. 

Female Saint. 

Creation of Eve. 

St. Margarete. 


Annunciation. 
Madonna, Child, and Saints. 


St. Christopher. 
Madonna and Child. 

St. Jerome in the Desert. 
Venus at the Forge of Vulcan. 
Assumption of the Virgin. 
Landscape with Figures. 
St. Peter. 

Deposition of Christ. 
Small Altarpiece. 

Holy Family. 

St. Lucretia. 

Storm at Sea. 

Adoration of the Magi. 
Madonna and Child. 
Madonna and Child. 
Annunciation. 
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SCULPTURE 


Giovanni Antonio Amadeo__ Marble Angel. 


1 DG US AV ee ee Marble Angel. 

1D) ears eee Marble Madonna and Child. 
Andrea Sansovino________-_ Marble Madonna and Child. 
Francesco di Simone Ferrucci Marble Tondo: Madonna and Child. 
PierinoOnd a wVinCin =e ae Marble Profile of Woman. 
Desiderio da Settignano___._ Marble Bust of Isotta da Rimini. 
Antonio Rossellino_______- Marble Relief: Madonna and Child. 
Benedetto da Maiano_____- Marble Relief: Nativity. 
Andrea della Robbia______- Glazed Majolica: St. Peter. 
Luca della Robbia_________ Glazed Majolica: Madonna and Child. 
Andrea della Robbia____--_- Glazed Majolica: Head of Boy. 

1 BD Xo a) Ss Ae a Glazed Majolica: Head of Boy. 
Andrea del Verrocchio-_~_-_-_ Terra Cotta: Adoration. 
Tomassao Fiamberti______- Marble Relief. 
Tino da Camaino__________ Marble Relief: Madonna and Child. 


Zuan Zorzi Lascarior other Marble Relief: Madonna, Child and Saints. 
(called Pirgotele). 
Annibale Fontana________-_ Terra Cotta: Adoration. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Davpw K. E. Bruce, President. 
Dr. C. G. Axzor, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 3 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities 
of the National Collection of Fine Arts for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 19389: 

The gallery of the National Collection was closed for renovation 
during the last 4 months of the year and will probably be reopened 
in the autumn of 1939. Tons of weak plaster have been replaced, and 
the woodwork is being painted to match the light-colored monk’s cloth 
with which the walls are to be covered. This monk’s cloth is “air- 
conditioned” in that it is backed with rubber to prevent the irregular 
collection of dirt which has been the major fault of loosely woven, 
light-colored fabrics as wall coverings. The appearance of the gallery 
will be greatly improved, and the collections will be seen to much. 
better advantage. | 


APPROPRIATIONS 


For the administration of the National Collection of Fine Arts by 
the Smithsonian Institution, cluding compensation of necessary em- 
ployees, purchase of books of reference and periodicals, traveling ex- 
penses, uniforms for guards, and necessary incidental expenses, 
$34,275 was appropriated. This amount was reduced $750, bringing 
it to $33,525, of which $16,542 was expended for the care and main- 
tenance of the Freer Gallery of Art, a unit of the National Collection 
of Fine Arts. The balance of $16,983 was spent for the care and 
upkeep of the National Collection of Fine Arts, nearly all of this sum 
being required for the payment of salaries, traveling expenses, books, 
periodicals, and necessary disbursements for the care of the collections. 


THE SMITHSONIAN ART COMMISSION 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Smithsonian Art Commis- 
sion (formerly the National Gallery of Art Commission) was held 
on December 6, 1938. The members met at 10:30 in the Natural 
History Building, where, as the advisory committee on the accept- 
ance of works of art which had been submitted during the year, they 
accepted the following: 

Wash drawing on cardboard entitled “The Devil’s Tower from Johnstons,” 


by Thomas Moran (1837-1926). Gift of the estate of John Holme Maghee, 
through Mrs. John P. Marble, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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A Mourning Pin, by an unknown artist. Gift of Edmund Bury, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Statues of J. Q. A. Ward (1830-1910) and Joseph Jefferson (1829-1905), by 
Charles H. Niehaus (1855-1985). Gift of the sculptor’s daughter, Miss Marie 
J. Niehaus, Grantwood, N. J. ‘The Driller,” by Charles H. Niehaus, was in 
very bad condition, but the members of the Commission granted permission to 
have it repaired and exhibited. 

Bronze bust of Andrew Furuseth (1854-1938), by Ivan Mestrovie (1883- Ve 
Gift of Charles R. Crane, New York, N. Y. 

The members then proceeded to the Smithsonian Building, where 
the annual meeting was called to order by the chairman, Mr. Borie. 
The members present were Charles L. Borie, Jr., chairman; Dr. 
Charles G. Abbot (ex officio), secretary; Herbert Adams, Gifford 
Beal, John E. Lodge, David E. Finley, Frederick P. Keppel, Paul 
Manship, George B. McClellan, and Mahonri M. Young. Ruel P. 
Tolman, Curator of the Division of Graphic Arts in the United 
States National Museum and Acting Director of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, was also present. 

The following resolutions on the death of Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell 
were submitted and adopted: 

Whereas the Smithsonian Art Commission has learned of the death, on 
August 1, 1938, of Hdmund C. Tarbell, a member of the Commission since 1924; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Commission desires here to record its sorrow at the loss 
of Mr. Tarbell, who was highly respected and valued alike for his exceptional 
ability as a painter, for his keen judgment regarding works of art, and for 
his deep and helpful interest in the affairs of the Commission. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the records of the Com- 


mission and that the Secretary be requested to communicate them to the family 
of Mr. Tarbell. 


The resignation of Charles Moore was submitted and accepted 
with regret. The chairman appointed Dr. Abbot to communicate 
an expression of the regret of the Commission to Mr. Moore. 

The Commission recommended to the Board of Regents the name 
of Louis Ayres to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Tarbell, 
and that of Gilmore D. Clarke to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Moore. 

It also recommended to the Board of Regents the reelection of 
Herbert Adams and Gifford Beal for the succeeding term of 4 
years. 

The following officers were reelected for the ensuing year: Charles 
L. Borie, Jr., chairman; Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., vice chairman; 
and Dr. Charles G. Abbot, secretary. 

The following were reelected members of the executive committee 
for the ensuing year: Herbert Adams, and George B. McClellan 
(Charles L. Borie, Jr., as chairman of the Commission, and Dr. 
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Charles G. Abbot, as secretary of the Commission, are ex officio 
members of the executive committee). Mr. McClellan was elected 
chairman, and Mr. Clarke was elected to serve in place of Mr. 
Moore. 

Dr. Abbot reported in detail the meetings of the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art Commission, and a discussion followed relative to 
the proposed plans and site for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art. 

Mr. Finley made a report on the progress of the National Gallery 
of Art building and invited the members of the Commission to 
view the Mellon collection at the Corcoran Gallery of Art during 
the afternoon. ° 


THE CATHERINE WALDEN MYER FUND 


Two miniatures were acquired from the fund established through 
the bequest of the late Catherine Walden Myer, as follows: 

Miniature of Mary White, wife of Governor John Willis Ellis of 
North Carolina, by J. Henry Brown (1818-1891); from Mrs. Sue 
Bruner Clontz, Salisbury, N. C. 

Miniature of Polly Sutton Catlin (1770-1844), mother of George 
Catlin, by George Catlin (1796-1872); from Miss Marion Lane, 
Washington, D. C. 


LOANS ACCEPTED 


A mourning miniature by an unknown artist (about 1804) was 
lent by Mrs. Mary Koolage House, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Three family portraits by unknown artists of Elizabeth Ann 
Kimberly, Capt. Patrick Kavanagh, and Charles Washington Kav- 
anagh and William McK. Kavanagh, were lent by Mrs. Noble 
Newport Potts, Washington, D. C. 


LOANS TO:.OTHER MUSEUMS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Upon the request of the Icelandic Government, the plaster model 
for the statue of Leifr Eiricsson, by Alexander Stirling Calder, was 
dismantled by Attilio J. Contini, New York City, and taken by him 
by truck to E. Gargani & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the purpose of 
making a bronze cast to be exhibited at the New York World’s 
Fair. (Returned April 15, 1939, and assembled by Mr. Contini.) 

“Sunset, Navarro Ridge, California Coast,” by Ralph A. Blake- 
lock, was lent to the Golden Gate International Exposition for in- 
clusion in the Department of Fine Arts from February 18 to 
December 2, 1939. 

“Cliffs of the Upper Colorado River, Wyoming Territory,” by 
Thomas Moran, was lent to the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
from March 22 to April 30, 1939. (Returned May 8, 1939.) 
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“Lower Ausable Pond,” by Homer D. Martin, and “September 
Afternoon,” by George Inness, were lent to The Museum of Modern 
Art Gallery of Washington, D. C., for an exhibition of American 
paintings, from March 5 to April 2, 1939. (Returned April 3, 
1939.) 

“Friendly Neighbors,” by Alfred C. Howland, was lent to Harvard 
University, William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 
for an exhibition of New England genre by New England artists, 
from May 15 to September 1, 1939. 

Upon the request of J. V. Herring, of Howard University, the 
paintings “Portrait of a Lady,” by Gilbert Stuart; “Georgia Pines,” 
by George Inness; and “Moonlight,” by Albert P. Ryder, were lent 
to Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C., for an exhibition of American 
paintings to be shown at the opening of their new library building 
on April 16,1989. (Returned May 15, 1939.) 

A bronze statute of Lincoln, by Augustus Saint Gaudens, was lent, 
with the consent of the owners, the estate of Mrs. John Hay, to the 
New York World’s Fair for exhibition in the Illinois Building. A 
pedestal was also lent. 

The Procurement Division of the United States Treasury, through 
Robert LeFevre, borrowed, with the consent of their owner, William 
Kemeys, of Garrett Park, Md., the following three pieces of sculpture 
by Edward Kemeys: “Fighting Panther and Deer”; “Bronze Wolf” 
(No. 8); and “Bronze Wolf” (No. 4). A plaster statue “Grizzly 
Bear,” by Edward Kemeys, the property of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and a blue Sevres vase, No. 371 from the Pell collection, with 
a wooden base, were also selected for use in the State reception suite 
at Union Station. 


WITHDRAWALS BY OWNERS 


A bronze statue “Negro Mother and Child,” by Maurice Glickman, 
lent in 1934 by the Public Works of Art Project, was withdrawn 
April 15, 1989, and sent to the New York World’s Fair for 
exhibition. 


THE HENRY WARD RANGER FUND 


Approval of the loan of “Margery and Little Edmund,” by Ed- 
mund C. Tarbell, was given the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., 
for an exhibition of the work of Frank W. Benson and the late 
Edmund C. Tarbell, from November 15 through December 15, 1938. 
The painting had been purchased in 1929 by the Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design from the fund provided by the Henry 
Ward Ranger Bequest and had been assigned to The Grand Rapids 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A total of 524 publications were accessioned during the year. A 
card index of auction prices brought by works of art was begun, which 
when completed, will save many hours of search now made necessary 
by the frequent requests for information on the market value of art 
objects. 

SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


The following exhibitions were held: 

July and August 1938.—The Eberstadt collection of 260 naval his- 
torical prints, lent by the Naval Historical Foundation, was continued 
through August. 

September 8 to 26, 1938.—Axrchitectural exhibition of representative 
buildings of the post-war period, consisting of 127 photographs assem- 
bled by the Committee on Education, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, lent by the American Federation of Arts. 

October 7 to 30, 1938. —Special exhibition of 200 prints by graphic 
artists, Federal Art Project, Works Progress Administration. 

November 8 to 29, 1938.—Special exhibition of 76 water-color paint- 
ings of the flora of the Isthmus of Panama, by Marie Louise Evans, 
under the patronage of His Excellency, the Minister of Panama, 
Senor Dr. Don Augusto 8. Boyd. 

January 6 to 30, 1939.—Special exhibition of 173 framed water- 
color sketches and 7 progressive proofs of wild flowers of various 
National Parks, by Mary Vaux Walcott. 

February 3 to 27, 1939.—Special exhibition of 56 oil paintings, 38 
drawings, 4 water colors, and 3 pastels, by Joel J. Levitt (1875-1937). 


PUBLICATIONS 


ToLtMAN, R. P. Report on the National Collection of Fine Arts for the year ended 
June 30, 1988. Appendix 3, Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution for the year ended June 30, 1988, pp. 35-40. 

Lover, J. E. Report on the Freer Gallery of Art for the year ended June 380, 
1938. Appendix 4, Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the year ended June 30, 1938, pp. 41-45. 


Respectfully submitted. 
R. P. Totman, Acting Director. 


Dr. C. G. Axsgor, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 4 
REPORT ON THE FREER GALLERY OF ART 


Sir: I have the honor to submit, the nineteenth annual report on 
the Freer Gallery of Art for the year ended June 30, 1939: 


THE COLLECTIONS 


Additions to the collections by purchase are as follows: 


38.20. 


39.5. 


39.6— 
39.34. 


38.19. 


38.18. 


39.1. 


39.2. 


BRONZE 


Chinese, early Chou dynasty, (1122-947 B. C.). A ceremonial vessel of 
the type kuez (or chiu or tui). Pale yellow bronze with a thin, scattered 
malachite and cuprite patination inside and out. Inscription of 11 
characters inside. 0.278 by 0.341 over all; base 0.198 oy 0.187. (Tllus- 
trated.) 

Chinese, late Chou dynasty, middle fifth century B. C. A large basin 
of the type chien. White bronze with an even, pale green patination 
sprinkled with granular encrustations. Inscription of six characters. 
inside. 0.227 by 0.518 over all. (Illustrated.) 


JADE 


Chinese, Shang (Yin) and late Chou dynasties, twelth to third century 
B. C.. Twenty-nine carved jades. (89.16, 39.29, 39.30 illustrated.) 


MANUSCRIPT 


Arabic (Egypt), fifteenth century. The 18th juz’ of the Qur'an. The 
text is written in black thulth script with additions in red, five lines to 
a page, on 48 paper leaves, sewed. Four illuminated head-pieces; 
illuminated verse-stops and marginal marks. 0.370 by 0.263 (average 
leaf). 
PAINTING 


Chinese, dated in correspondence with A. D. 13869. Ming dynasty. By 
Sung K‘o. Bamboo. Ink on paper. Signature and seal. Forty-three 
other seals plus one on the label. Three inscriptions. Makimono: 
0.249 by 0.981. 

Chinese, dated in correspondence with A. D. 1552. Ming dynasty. By 
Wén Pi (Chéng-ming), 1470-1567. A river landscape. In ink and 
transparent color on paper. Nineteen seals on the picture proper; 30 
seals on the mount. Title and colophon written and signed by the 
artist. Makimono: 1.415 by 0.305. 

Chinese, Ming dynasty. By Shén Chou, 1427-1509. A river landscape. 
In ink and transparent color on paper. Inscription with signature and 
9 seals on the picture proper; 6 inscriptions and 36 seals on the mount. 
Makimono: 1.690 by 0.248. 
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39.3. Chinese, dated in correspondence with A. D. 1554. Ming dynasty. By 
Lu Chih, 1495-1576. A river Jandscape in spring. Jn ink and trans- 
parent color on paper. Signature and 4 seals on the painting; 3 inserip- 
tions and 10 seals on the mount. Makimono: 1.001 by 0.223. 

39.4. Chinese, sixteenth century, Ming dynasty. By Ch‘iu Ying, fl. 1522- 
1560. A mountain landscape. In ink and color on paper. Inscrip- 
tion with the artist’s signature and 14 seals on the painting; 2 labels, 

8 inscriptions and 35 seals on the mount. Makimono: 3.067 by 0.254. 

39.35— 

39.36. East Indian, fifteenth century. Two illustrations upon leaves taken 
from a manuscript of the Markandeya-ptirana. In outline drawing 
and solid color upon palm leaf. Palm leaves: 0.051 by 0.238; paintings 
each 0.051 by 0.065. 


Curatorial work during the past year has been devoted to the study 
of the new acquisitions listed above and to other Chinese, Japanese, 
Arabic, Persian, Kast Indian, and Armenian manuscripts or art objects, 
either already in the permanent collection or submitted for purchase. 
Other Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Persian, Egyptian, Byzantine, Amer- 
ican, and European objects were sent or brought to the Director by 
their owners requesting information as to identity, provenance, quality, 
date, inscription, and so on. In all, 1,386 objects and 586 photographs 
of objects were so submitted, and written or oral reports upon them 
were made to the institutions or the private owners who requested 
this service. Written translations of 17 inscriptions in Oriental 
languages also were made upon request. 

Changes in exhibition have involved a total of 71 objects, as follows: 


CIUMESS OOM Z Se AMT: OT See eee aE NE a UN NE ND hee 12 
CMTE SSM RON Ze way CS SClIS ee i ee NY Re A A ne ed 6 
GIMME SSF 2:0] Clikesetn Bes MeN Ne eNO ara eT alae 4 
(DTTC Sy AUC SE IOI Se tara ONO oe Is 2 
(Coy ahtbianeysyeys pata eT ea aI ee 32 
CIMESS BCI Vie Te ewe nee Ae ari a ne MO Le Ve 2a pov ial 
@hineserysilver-silit= es eee Bs) a collie Me alga Joa 6 
FZ ETESTENTIAN OO UC Taye went aN UE NEE Eh i 9 EA Ne BS ee ee 7 
ATTENDANCE 


The Gallery has been open to the public every day from 9 until 4:30 
o’clock, with the exception of Mondays, Christmas Day, and New 
Year’s Day. 

The total attendance of visitors coming in at the main entrance was 
102,818. One hundred twenty-three other visitors on Mondays makes: 
the grand total 102,936. The total attendance for week-days, exclu- 
sive of Mondays, was 76,682; Sundays, 26,131. The average week-day 
attendance was 295; the average Sunday attendance, 523. The highest 
monthly attendance was reached in April, 14,483; the lowest in Jan- 
uary, 5,449. 
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There were 1,602 visitors to the main office during the year. The 
purposes of their visits were as follows: 


TNore exsraverecul ThoNRove aay AMON ee 378 
MOESCCLODTCCESMNYSlOLAL Cm ne ee ee eee 393 
Har Hasternepaintin see ssa agp ne OE SS 92 
Mibetane pall Ne See ea ee eee 1 
Near Hastern paintings and manuscripts=== = 2 eee 15 
Hastindians paintings and manuscripts 9 
American. paintings) 222222 Se She ee ae Sle ee eee 61 
Whistler: prints = 222 Sees tee ey a a oe eee 6 
Americanspotiery === Soe 2 
Oriental pottery, jade; bronzes) sculptures==—"—— EE Eee 149 
Syrian Arabic and Heoyptiani classe ei 2 
Gold“ireasure and! Byzantine’ objectsh== 3 
Washington Manuscripts eee (Jai 2 2 ea 53 
Wovreadsinithe abaya i eee CIN Se 0 188 
To make tracings and sketches from library books____________-__+=__ = = 9) 
Mozsee buildingvandoinstallat on sea ae ee ae 39) 
To Obtain) permission: to photograph yor sketehs222- =) eee 4 
To.examineionr purchase photograph ssesswie ee ee eee 364 
To: Submitioby ects ftorexaminabone a eee 187 
MOKSCONINEMIDE ESO fes th ess teat eee SND NSN ce ee 295 


LECTURES AND DOCENT SERVICE 


On Wednesday, March 15, 1939, an illustrated lecture upon “Essen- 
tials in Chinese Painting” was given by Dr. Osvald Sirén, Curator of 
Oriental Arts, National Museum, Stockholm. The audience numbered 
221, 

Upon request, 16 groups, ranging from 8 to 26 persons (total 260) 
were given instruction in the study room, upon Chinese Arts, or upon 
new acquisitions. ‘wo groups, of from 6 to 17 persons (total 23) were 
given instruction in the pottery storage room, and 6 groups, ranging 
from 9 to 290 persons (total 392) were given docent service in the ex- 
hibition galleries. 

The Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission held three of its meet- 
ings in the study and staff rooms. 


PERSON NEL 


Miss Eleanor Thompson was married on September 7, 1938, to Capt. 
James Snedeker, United States Marine Corps. 

Edmund O. Mueller, of Fort Atkinson, Wis., was appointed as 
painter on February 8, 1939. 

Changes in the daily watch force were as follows: 


C, E. Bowman, retired, July 31, 1938. 
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C. H. Gardner, transferred to the United States Employees Compensation 
Commission, as junior audit clerk, on August 1, 1988. 
William P. Bennett, appointed to the force, August 24, 1938. 
BH. A. Altizer, appointed September 2, 1938. 
Grace T. Whitney worked intermittently at the Gallery between 
October 14, 1938, and June 30, 1939, on translations of Persian texts. 
Respectfully submitted. 
J. KE. Lover, Director. 
Dr. C. G. Axpot, 


Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 
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APPENDIX 5 
REPORT ON THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the field 
researches, office work, and other operations of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, conducted 
in accordance with the act of Congress of May 23, 1938, wilitiedn pro- 
vides “For continuing ethnological researches among the American 
Indians and the natives of Hawaii and the DS eaision and preserva- 
tion of archeologic remains. a 


SYSTEMATIC RESEARCHES 


M. W. Stirling, Chief, left Washington on December 24 to begin 
archeological excavations at a large site near the village of Tres 
Zapotes in southern Veracruz. This work was undertaken in co- 
operation with the National Geographic Society, which financed the 
expedition. The permission to conduct the work was obtained earlier 
in the year from the Mexican Department of Public Education, 
whose generous cooperation greatly facilitated the work. With Dr. 
C. W. Weiant as assistant, excavations were begun on January 1 
and continued until April 15. 

Although detailed results of this first season of work cannot be 
announced until further study has been made of the material, far- 
reaching connections are indicated which require careful study of 
the Maya, Zapotec, Huastec, and Teotihuacan areas. Nine major 
stone monuments were excavated at the site, including the famous 
“Cabesa Colosal,” and a very large collection of ceramics and figu- 
rines was obtained. ‘The most interesting discovery was a stone monu- 
ment inscribed with an initial-series date. This is in a style closely 
related to that on the Tuxtla statuette and apparently records a 
late Baktun 7 date. 

At the conclusion of the work the collections were brought to Mexico 
City where a division was effected with the Mexican Government. 
A large carved stone box and the dated monument were sucessfully 
transported to the National Museum in Mexico City. 

The greater part of the year was devoted by Dr. John R. Swanton, 
ethnologist, to work connected with the researches of the United 
States De Soto Expedition Commission. During most of October and 
' the first half of November 1938, he was in the field in the interest of that 
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Commission. Visits were made by automobile to points in North and 
South Carolina and southern Georgia, and a great deal of time was 
spent in researches in Florida, where he was assisted materially by 
Dr. Herman Gunter, the State geologist, and J. Clarence Simpson. 
On leaving Florida, Dr. Swanton visited Dr. Walter B. Jones, mem- 
ber of the Commission from Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, and then went 
to Aberdeen, Miss., where he was met by Col. John R. Fordyce, the 
Commissioner from Arkansas. In company with Colonel Fordyce 
and Dr. W. A. Evans, of Aberdeen, he visited several points in north- 
ern Mississippi. Colonel Fordyce then drove him to Helena, Ark., 
where 2 days were spent in the examination of sites along Crowley’s 
Ridge and on White River. Afterward excursions were made to the 
Menard Mounds near Little Rock and points along the Little Mis- 
sourl River. On October 26 Dr. Swanton and Colonel Fordyce joined 
Miss Caroline Dormon, the Louisiana member of the Commission, 
and her sister, at Jonesville, La., and spent 2 days on the Ouachita 
and Tensas Rivers in launches kindly furnished by the Mississippi 
River Commission and accompanied by some of the Commission’s 
officials. Later Dr. Swanton visited Baton Rouge to confer with 
members of the geological staff of the Louisiana State University, 
and with James A. Ford, the archeologist engaged in research work 
in that State, returning from there to Little Rock and thence to 
Washington. 

The remainder of the calendar year 1938 was devoted to the com- 
pletion of the report of the Commission, and during the first months 
of 1939 Dr. Swanton was engaged in reading proof for this report, 
which appeared in May as House Document No. 71 of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. It covers 400 pages and includes 11 maps. 

On May 30, by special invitation, Dr. Swanton attended the unveil- 
ing of a marker at Shaw’s Point, near Bradenton, Fla., commemora- 
tive of the landing of De Soto, and during this trip he spoke to 
audiences at Rollins College, Winter Park, on the Indians of Florida 
and the work of the De Soto Commission, and before the Kiwanis 
Club at Bradenton and the Jacksonville Historical Society at Jack- 
sonville on the latter subject. 

On December 29, 1938, Dr. Swanton delivered the retiring address 
as president of section H of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

The start of the fiscal year found Dr. John P. Harrington, ethnolo- 
gist, engaged in a study of the northern provenience of the Navaho. 
This tribe, the largest single-dialect Indian population in the United 
States, numbering some 50,000 souls, centers its present habitat in 
eastern Arizona and western New Mexico and speaks an aberrant 
form of Western Apache. It is patent that Western Apache, and also 
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Eastern Apache (represented by Kiowa Apache, Jicarilla Apache, 
and Lipan) are tongues of northern origin, coming from beyond the 
present northern boundary of the United States, the language-bearing 
ancestors of these so-called Navaho and Apache peoples having mi- 
grated from the north. This migration was far back of the range of 
history, and the reason for accepting this migration is found in the 
existence of the surprisingly closely related Athapascan languages oc- 
cupying all the interior of Alaska and western Canada, a patch near 
the mouth of the Columbia, and another taking in much of the southern 
Oregon and northern California coast region. 

The study of the northern origin of the Navaho consisted of the 
assembling of documentation from historical and ethnological sources, 
interviewing of Indians, and discussions with archeologists and eth- 
nologists engaged in Siberian, Alaskan, Great Basin, High Plains, 
and Navaho region investigations. 

The nearest linguistic sisters of the Navaho language in the north 
are the Carrier and closely related Chilcotin of the southernmost 
part of the Northern Interior Plateau mentioned above, and east of 
them the Sarcee, in the Rockies and the plains just east of the Rockies. 

The Smithsonian Institution having come into possession of an 
unprinted source giving a first-hand account of the Sacramento 
Valley Indians of California in 1850, including two vocabularies of 
native Indian languages, from the pen of Prince Paul, educated Ger- 
man traveler and friend of Sutter, the founder of Sacramento, Calif., 
Dr. Harrington left in May to check this new and important material 
with native informants. The source consisted of an account of the 
natives of the “Hok” farm, belonging to Sutter. Dr. Harrington 
discovered the old Indian rancheria mound called “Hok” on the 
west edge of the Feather River 7 miles south of Yuba City. 

July 1 found Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., archeologist, in camp 
at the Lindenmeier site, north of Fort Collins, in northern Colorado, 
continuing his excavations in search of additional information on 
Folsom man, the aboriginal nomad who hunted bison, mammoth, and 
the American camel on the western plains during the closing stages of 
the glacial period. The work was carried on until the end of Septem- 
ber when digging was stopped for the season. During the course of 
the summer’s investigations 3,500 square feet of the original surface of 
occupation. was uncovered. ‘The overburden ranged from 8 to 8 feet 
in depth so that a considerable quantity of earth had to be removed 
before the stratum containing the desired archeological record was 
reached. Included in the layer were various concentrations of cut 
and split animal bones, most of them from the extinct Bison taylori, 
several hearths, places where the stone chippers had made their tools 
from different kinds of material present in the vicinity, and an assort- 
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ment of implements. The collection of specimens of the people’s 
handicraft obtained from the season’s excavations comprises, in addi- 
tion to typically fluted points and a series of tools similar to those 
found in previous years, several new types of stone knives and scrap- 
ers and a number of bone fragments bearing portions of simple, in- 
cised, geometric decorations. This material serves to broaden the 
knowledge on the material culture complex characteristic of this 
group of early American peoples. The digging also produced im- 
portant evidence on the relation between the occupation level and 
certain geologic deposits and helped confirm the correlation of the 
site with definite features dating from the late glacial horizon in that 
general area. 

After the termination of the work at the Lindenmeier site, Dr. 
Roberts visited places in Nebraska, Wyoming, and Saskatchewan, 
Canada, where local collectors have found objects attributable to the 
Folsom or some other, presumably associated, complex. The sites in 
Nebraska are in the southwestern corner of the State in Chase and 
Dundy Counties. The locations inspected in Wyoming are in the 
northeastern part of the State in the vicinity of Sundance. The 
Saskatchewan sites are near Mortlach and are of interest because they 
extend the range of this type of material well toward the north along 
the postulated route of migration of peoples coming from Asia into 
the New World. From Mortlach, Dr. Roberts returned to Washing- 
ton and resumed his office duties on November 1. 

During the winter months galley and page proofs were read and 
corrected for the report, Archeological Remains in the Whitewater 
District, Eastern Arizona, Part I, House Types, which appeared as 
Bulletin 121 of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Manuscript for 
the second part of this report, describing the artifacts and burials asso- 
ciated with the house remains, was revised, completed, and transmitted 
to the editor for publication in the bulletin series. An article, The 
Folsom Problem in American Archeology, which appeared in the 
book Early Man, as depicted by leading authorities at the Inter- 
national Symposium at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, March 1937, was revised, augmented with new information 
and a series of illustrations, and otherwise made suitable for use in the 
appendix to the Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1938. In addition several short papers on 
archeological subjects were written for various anthropological jour- 
nals. Information on Old World archeology was furnished for a 
radio broadcast on the subject Pushing Back History, and this and 
several other scripts for “The World is Yours” program were read and 
checked for errors. 
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In March the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
appointed Dr. Roberts to represent the United States on the 
International Commission for Historic Monuments. 

On June 9, 1939, Dr. Roberts left Washington for Colorado, where 
he resumed excavations at the Lindenmeier site. By the end of the 
fiscal year he had opened up another portion of the site and was 
obtaining further data on the Folsom problem. 

Dr. Julian H. Steward, anthropologist, spent the months of July 
and August 1938 in continuing an archeological and ethnological 
reconnaissance in western South America which was begun during 
the preceding fiscal year. During this period several Indian vil- 
lages of the highlands were visited, and a number of archeological 
sites were examined in both the highland and coastal regions. These 
researches were undertaken as a preliminary to the editing of the 
projected Handbook of South American Indians, and on his return 
to Washington Dr. Steward began preparation of the final plans for 
the Handbook. ‘These plans were completed during the remainder 
of the fiscal year, and the project has now been initiated, various 
contributors having been invited to participate. 

Scientific papers prepared by Dr. Steward during the past year 
are: Anthropological Reconnaissance of Southern Utah, for a Bureau 
of American Ethnology Bulletin; Anthropological Reconnaissance in 
South America, for Explorations and Field-Work of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1938; Some Observations on Shoshonean Dis- 
tributions, for the American Anthropologist; The Economic Basis 
of Changes in the Shoshonean Indian Culture, for the Scientific 
Monthly; Notes on Hillers’ Photographs of the Paiute and Ute 
Indians taken on the Powell Expedition of 1878, for the Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

Henry B. Collins, Jr., was appointed ethnologist in the Bureau, 
effective February 1, 1939, by transfer from the Division of Eth- 
nology, United States National Museum. From February 1 to the 
end of the fiscal year Mr. Collins spent the greater part of his time 
working over the large and varied collection of artifacts, numbering 
several thousand specimens, which he excavated in 1936 at Cape 
Prince of Wales and other prehistoric Eskimo sites in the immediate 
vicinity of Bering Strait. A statement of the activities of Mr. 
Collins during the preceding part of the fiscal year is included in 
the report of the Department of Anthropology of the United States 
National Museum. 

Dr. William N. Fenton, ethnologist, joined the staff of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology on February 6, 1939, coming to the Bureau 
from St. Lawrence University. He will continue ethnological 
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studies among the Iroquois groups in New York and Canada with 
the aim of cleaning up some of the ethnological problems in the 
northeastern area that remain from the research of previous students. 
The Rosenwald Fund of Chicago financed a field trip to the Senecas 
at Coldspring on the Allegany Reservation in southwestern New 
York during the interim that followed the end of the first semester 
at the University and preceded removal to Washington. Dr. Fenton 
wrote up his field notes on the Seneca Midwinter Festival as a sup- 
plement to notes taken in 1934, as soon as he was established at the 
Bureau. In April and May, Dr. Fenton wrote a monograph on 
Troquois Suicide from cases collected during 1935, as a member of the 
United States Indian Field Service, and parallel cases that occur in 
the earlier ethnological and historical sources on the Iroquois. He 
submitted the manuscript for publication in June before leaving for 
the field. Another manuscript, Tonawanda Longhouse Ceremonies: 
Ninety Years After Lewis Henry Morgan, written in 1936 and 
recently rewritten, was submitted for publication at the same time. 


SPECIAL RESEARCHES 


Miss Frances Densmore, a collaborator of the Bureau, in continua- 
tion of her study of Indian music, submitted two manuscripts entitled 
“Choctaw War and Dance Songs” and “Choctaw and Seminole 
Songs,” with phonograph records and transcriptions of 31 Choctaw 
and 9 Seminole songs. The Choctaw songs were recorded near 
Philadelphia, Miss., in January 1933, and the Seminole songs were 
recorded at Brighton, Fla., in February of the same year. Tran- 
scriptions and phonograph records of two performances on a Choctaw 
flute were also submitted. These flutes were played by medicine men 
during ball games to bring success to one group of players and 
confuse their opponents. Robert Henry, who recorded the flute 
playing, is a leading medicine man at the ball games. The 66 Choc- 
taw songs, now in possession of the Bureau, were listed according 
to their catalog numbers. Fourteen manuscripts on the music of 
the Winnebago, previously submitted, were combined in one manu- 
script and retyped preparatory to publication, the retyped material 
comprising about 300 pages. The 205 Winnebago songs were ar- 
ranged in final order, and listed according to serial and catalog num- 
bers. The galley and page proof, also the music proof, of Nootka 
and Quileute Music were read during the year. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, John G. Carter, a 
collaborator of the Bureau, devoted considerable time to the ethno- 
graphic and Indian sign-language material contained in the manu- 
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scripts of the late Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, United States Army. 
These manuscripts, together with other material, were donated to 
the Bureau by the widow of General Scott. The material donated 
consisted of newspaper clippings, pamphlets and other printed mat- 
ter, photographs, and manuscript. 

This material was examined, read, and classified. The photographs 
were turned over to their proper custodian in the Bureau for filing 
and record. The pamphlets and other printed matter were disposed 
of in like manner. The manuscript was read and classified in sepa- 
rate filing jackets. Many historical references in these manuscripts 
were checked for accuracy. 

An extensive research was made into the writings of most of the 
early discoverers and explorers of the North American continent, 
beginning with the Norsemen, in order to determine the extent to 
which and the localities in which the sign language was used by the 
North American Indians. It was ascertained, as far as the records 
which have been examined to date reveal, that the sign language 
was confined to the buffalo-hunting tribes of the plains west of the 
Mississippi River, and to tribes adjacent to the plains who made 
seasonal hunts into the buffalo country. This confirms the state- 
ments made by General Scott in his manuscripts. 


EDITORIAL WORK AND PUBLICATIONS 


The editing of the publications of the Bureau was continued 
through the year by Stanley Searles, editor. 


BULLETINS ISSUED DURING THE YEAR 


118. An Archaeological Survey of the Norris Basin in Eastern Tennessee, by 
William S. Webb. 

119. Anthropological Papers, Nos. 1-6. No. 1, A Preliminary Report on 
Archeological Explorations at Macon, Ga., by A. R. Kelly. No. 2, The Northern 
Arapaho Flat Pipe and the Ceremony of Covering the Pipe, by John G. Carter. 
No. 3, The Caribs of Dominica, by Douglas Taylor. No. 4, What Happened 
to Green Bear Who Was Blessed With a Sacred Pack, by Truman Michelson. 
No. 5, Lemhi Shoshoni Physical Therapy, by Julian H. Steward. No. 6, 
Panattibiji’, an Owens Valley Paiute, by Julian H. Steward. 

120. Basin-Plateau Aboriginal Sociopolitical Groups, by Julian H. Steward. 

121. Archeological Remains in the Whitewater District, Eastern Arizona. 
Part I, House Types, by Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. 

122. An Archaeological Survey of Wheeler Basin on the Tennessee River in 
Northern Alabama, by William S. Webb. 

123. Anthropological Papers, Nos. 7-12. No. 7, Archeological Investigations 
in the Corozal District of British Honduras, by Thomas and Mary Gann. No. 8, 
Linguistic Classification of Cree and Montagnais-Naskapi Dialects, by Truman 
Michelson. No. 9, Sedelmayr’s Relacion of 1746, translated and edited by 
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Ronald L. Ives. No. 10, Notes on the Creek Indians, by J. N. B. Hewitt, edited 
by John R. Swanton. No. 11, The Yaruros of the Capanaparo River, Venezuela, 
by Vincenzo Petrullo. No. 12, Archeology of Arauquin, by Vincenzo Petrullo. 


IN PRESS 


101. War Ceremony and Peace Ceremony of the Osage Indians, by Francis 
La Flesche. 

124. Nootka and Quileute Music, by Frances Densmore. 

125. Ethnography of the Fox Indians, by William Jones, edited by Margaret 
Welpley Fisher. 

The Index to Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes has been completed. 

Publications distributed totaled 19,527. 


LIBRARY 


The library continued under the direction of Miss Miriam B. 
Ketchum, librarian. Accessions during the year totaled 223. 

The exchange list has been completely revised and brought up 
to date, and seven new exchange sets have been added. 

The rare book section was finished early in the fiscal year, and 
the rarest items and many others of importance have been shelved 
in it. More than half of these books have been recataloged and 
classified and permanently labeled and shelved. 

All the publications of North American societies and institutions 
have been sorted and all matter not in the field of the Bureau dis- 
carded as far as possible. 

The librarian attended the meetings of the Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Historical Society at Washington, D. C., in 
February, and the Special Libraries Association at Baltimore in May. 

The usual routine work of accessioning and cataloging new mate- 
rial and entering new periodicals received has been kept up to date. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Following is a summary of work accomplished by E. G. Cassedy, 
illustrator : 


Moposraphic SUnVEyiMge. = ee eee 1 
ITED EE Spas THE JO ES Cg a ns Se 94 
AD TTY Ep OL TANYA Sse es ee a ee ee 114 
Photographs. retouched 2-222) ee eee 44 
Me bre rin ogy OSes tee aa 2, Se CE eee a ee eee 126 
Goren VS a ee ee 12 
AVA 2Aip Se a eS I 18 
IIe Chetry CATA yV AIM GS os hg ee 2 
Hnerossing jObse-——- ia ee ae Se ee a ee 1 
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COLLECTIONS 

Accession 

No. 

148,708. Potsherds, figurine fragments, and other artifacts from various sites 
in Mexico, collected in 1938 by M. W. Stirling for the Bureau. (51 
Specimens. ) 

152,158. Male skeleton from deep trench west of Mound A, Shiloh National 
Monument, Tenn., and a miscellaneous archeological collection, ob- 
tained in the course of excavations conducted by F. H. H. Roberts, 
Jr., during the winter of 1933-34 in cooperation with the Civil Works 
Administration. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


During the course of the year information was furnished by mem- 
bers of the Bureau staff in reply to numerous inquiries concerning 
the North American Indians, both past and present, and the Mexican 
peoples of the prehistoric and early historic periods. Various speci- 
mens sent to the Bureau were identified and data on them furnished 
for their owners. 

Personnel.—Dr. Truman Michelson, ethnologist, died July 26, 1938. 
On February 1, 1939, Henry B. Collins, Jr., was appointed by transfer 
from the United States National Museum to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr. Michelson. Dr. William N. Fenton was ap- 
pointed as ethnologist on February 6, 1939. H. B. Chappell resigned 
as clerk in the library of the Bureau on October 4, 1938, and Walter 
B. Greenwood was appointed on November 1, 1938, to fill this 
vacancy. Stanley Searles, editor, retired on June 30, 1939. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. W. Stiruine, Chief. 

Dr. C. G. Axsort, 


Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 6 
REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activ- 
ities of the International Exchange Service during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1939: 

The appropriation granted by Congress for that year was $44,600, 
an increase over 1938 of $340. The collections from repayments were 
$3,684.03, making the total available resources $48,284.03. 

The number of packages passing through the service was 714,877, a 
decrease of 4,244. The weight was 719,694 pounds, an increase of 
63,575 pounds. 

The number and weight of packages sent and received through the 
service is given below: 


Packages Weight 
Sent Received Sent Received 
Pounds | Pounds 
United States parliamentary documents sent abroad___________ S120 5 Meenas IPA GR he 
Publications received in return for parliamentary documents__|_________- LO BLS 2 Fee ea 32, 796: 
United States departmental documents sent abroad ___________- Mees eee 133460 Gi |e 
Publications received in return for departmental documents____|__-________ TAR SGN eres aL 35, 761 
Miscellaneous scientific and literary publications sent abroad _- 1926129 9) Re een one PY fea MAAS} Ne cea a 
Miscellaneous scientific and literary publications received from 
abroad for distribution in the United States..............--._|-------_-- GS) ONS). Jae 117, 940 
“Ray fe Mage RN ET OO ina Bak A oe A eee ch tL Sede 640, 552 74, 325 5338, 197 186, 497 
Granditotal 2a) s2) Skah Sake ee ho! 714,877 719,694 


There were shipped abroad 3,023 boxes, an increase of 384 over the 
preceding year. Of these boxes, 623 were for depositories of full sets 
of United States governmental documents, and the remainder were for 
distribution to miscellaneous establishments and individuals. 

In some instances it is more advantageous or economical to send 
packages by mail, paying the postage, than to forward them in 
boxes by freight to exchange agencies for distribution. During the 
year there were transmitted in this manner 90,355 packages, a de- 
crease from the last 12 months of 21,120. In addition to transmitting 
by mail packages on which it is necessary to pay postage, a large 
number are sent directly to their destinations under Government 
frank, the franking privilege between the United States and certain 
foreign countries having been arranged by the United States postal 
authorities and those of the respective countries. A list of the coun- 
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tries with which this privilege is in effect is as follows: Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Newfoundland (including 
Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. 

Shipments to Spain are still suspended. However, efforts are be- 
ing made through diplomatic channels to resume exchange relations 
with that country. 

Last year mention was made that packages for the National Li- 
brary of Peiping, the Engineering Reference Library, Nanking, and 
the Library Association of China were being forwarded to the 
temporary address of those organizations in Hong Kong, in accord- 
ance with the request of Dr. T. L. Yuan who is officially connected 
therewith. Up to June 30 there were transmitted to those libraries 
251 boxes weighing 54,800 pounds and containing more than 36,000 
packages of publications presented by individuals and establishments 
throughout the United States. In acknowledging several large con- 
signments, Dr. Yuan writes as follows: 

May I take this opportunity of expressing to you once more our sincere 
appreciation and grateful thanks for the most efficient manner in which you 
have assisted China in the great task of rebuilding our intellectual edifice. 

Arm in arm with resistance, the Chinese people are carrying out an exten- 
sive program of reconstruction, particularly in the Southwest. We have taken 
special steps to see that the publications are placed in centers where they will 
be used to the best advantage. You may be sure of the special care and 


thought which Chinese libraries will give in preserving them and in making_ 
them available to the largest number of interested readers. 


Just before the close of the year Lingnan University Library; 
Canton, informed the Institution that it had moved to Hong Kong 
and requested that publications for that library be sent in care of 
the Fung Ping Shan Library, Bonham Road, Hong Kong. 

Packages for all addresses in China other than those referred to 
above are forwarded to the Chinese Bureau of International Ex- 
change in Chungking. 

The chart (fig. 1) shows the relative weight of packages trans- 
mitted through the International Exchange Service between the 
years 1850, when the service was inaugurated, and 1939, divided into 
periods of 5 years. The decrease in the weight for the 1915 to 1919 
period was due to the disturbance of international relations incident 


to the World War. 
FOREIGN DEPOSITORIES OF GOVERNMENTAL DOCUMENTS 


There are now transmitted through the service to foreign deposi- 
tories 61 full sets of United States official documents and 47 partial 
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sets—108 in all, a decrease of 3 sets. The partial sets for the city 
of Glasgow, Assam, and Central Provinces were discontinued, and 
the partial set for Finland was increased to a full set. 

At the request of the Danish Government the depository in that 
country was changed from the Royal Library to the Royal Danish 
Academy of Sciences in Copenhagen. 

The German Government depository was changed from the Min- 
istry of the Interior to the Ministry of Science, Instruction, and 


Public Education. 


FIVE YEAR PERIODS EACH COLUMN EQUAL TO 200,000 POUNDS WEIGHT IN POUNDS 
1850-1854 | 46,696 
1855-1859. jos 95,154 
1860-1864. lum aay 96,609 
1865-1869 jum ee a SW750. 
1870-1874 joo |59,409 | 
1875-1879 364,495 | 
1880-1884 x {|_| 613,688 | 
1885-1889 bam 763,257 
1890-1894 jonas 102,742 
1895-1899. us | 1.452.485 
1900-1904 jasmam 2,261,814 
1905-1909 rman 2,327,420 
I910-1914 scum 2:775,158 
I915-I919 jou : a 1,532,483 
1920-1924 jerome ————E———E—EEE——EE Lal ABA AS 
1925-1929 enzo 2: ES TT SPOS WL A DESR2HS 
1935-1939 TS Fe ne staf Ae aS PURO een oe ue teat eee TASS URE en Yer SREY TT OPER 3,206,444 

al aL a cs ea ea 


Ficurn 1.—Relative weight of packages transmitted through the International Exchange 
Service between the years 1850 and 1939, divided into periods of 5 years each. 


DEPOSITORIES OF FULL SETS 


ARGENTINA: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Buenos Aires. 

Buenos AtrES: Biblioteca de la Universidad Nacional de La Plata, La 
Plata. (Depository of the Province of Buenos Aires. ) 

AUSTRALIA: Commonwealth Parliament and National Library, Canberra. 
NEw SoutH WALES: Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 
QUEENSLAND: Parliamentary Library, Brisbane. 

SouTH AUSTRALIA: Parliamentary Library, Adelaide. 

TASMANIA: Parliamentary Library, Hobart. 

Victoria: Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Public Library of Western Australia, Perth. 

BELGIUM: Bibliothéque Royale, Bruxelles. 

Brazit: Bibliotheca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 

CANADA: Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

MANIToBA: Provincial Library, Winnipeg. 
OnTaArRIO: Legislative Library, Toronto. 
QuEBEC: Library of the Legislature of the Province of Quebec. 

CHILE: Biblioteca Nacional, Santiago. 
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Cuina: Bureau of International Exchange, Ministry of Education, Chungking. 
CotomptA: Biblioteca Nacional, Bogota. 
Costa Rica: Oficina de Depdsito y Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, San 
José. 
Cusa: Secretaria de Hstado, Direccién de Relaciones Culturales, Habana. 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA: Bibliothéque de l’Assemblée Nationale, Prague. Shipments 
temporarily suspended. 
DENMARK: Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Copenhagen. 
Ecyret: Bureau des Publications, Ministére des Finances, Cairo. 
EstoniA: Riigiraamatukogu (State Library), Tallinn. 
FINLAND: Parliamentary Library, Helsingfors. 
France: Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
GERMANY: Reichstauschstelle im Reichsministerium ftir Wissenschaft, Hrzie- 
hung und Volksbildung, Berlin, N. W. 7. 
Austria: National-Bibliothek, Wien, I : 
BavEN: Universitiits-Bibliothek, Freiburg. (Depository of the State of 
Baden.) 
Bavaria: Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Mitinchen. 
Prussia: Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, N. W. 7. 
Saxony: Siichsische Landesbibliothek, Dresden—N. 6. 
WourtEeMBurG: Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart. 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
ENGLAND: British Museum, London. 
Lonpon: London School of Economics and Political Science. (Depository 
of the London County Council.) 
Huncary: Library, Hungarian House of Delegates, Budapest. 
InprA:; Imperial Library, Calcutta. 
IRELAND: National Library of Ireland, Dublin. 
Iraty: Ministero dell’Educazione Nazionale, Rome. 
JAPAN: Imperial Library of Japan, Tokyo. 
Latvia: Bibliothéque d’Etat, Riga. 
LEAGUE oF Nations: Library of the League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Mexico: Departamento Aut6énomo de Prensa y Publicidad, Mexico, D. F. 
NETHERLANDS: Royal Library, The Hague. 
New ZEALAND: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 
NorTHERN IRELAND: H. M. Stationery Office, Belfast. 
Norway: Universitets-Bibliothek, Oslo. (Depository of the Government of 
Norway.) 
Peru: Seecién de Propaganda y Publicaciones, Ministerio de Relaciones HEx- 
teriores, Lima. 
PoLAND: Bibliothéque Nationale, Warsaw. 
PorTUGAL: Bibliotheca Nacional, Lisbon. 
RuMANIA: Academia Romana, Bucharest. 
SPAIN: Servicio de Cambio Internacional de Publicaciones, Paseo de Recoletos 
20, Madrid. Shipments suspended since August 1936. 
SWEDEN: Kungliga Biblioteket, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND: Bibliothéque Centrale Fédérale, Berne. 
TURKEY: Department of Printing and Engraving, Ministry of Education, 
Istanbul. 
JNION OF SouTH ArricA: State Library, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
{NION OF Soviet SoctaList Repusrics: All-Union Lenin Library, Moston 115. 
UKRAINE: All-Ukrainian Association for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, Kiev. 
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Urucuay: Oficina de Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA: Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas. 
YUGOSLAVIA: Ministére de l’Education, Belgrade. 


DEPOSITORIES OF PARTIAL SETS 


AFGHANISTAN: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Publications Department, Kabul. 
Botiv1A: Biblioteca del H. Congreso Nacional, La Paz. 
BRAZIL: 
MINAS GERAES: Directoria Geral de Estatistica em Minas, Bello Horizonte. 
Rio DE JANEIRO: Bibliotheca da Assemblea Legislativa do Estado, Nictheroy. 
BritISH GUIANA: Government Secretary’s Office, Georgetown, Demerara. 
BuLcarIaA: Ministére des Affaires Htrangéres, Sofia. 
CANADA: 
ALBERTA: Provincial Library, Edmonton. 
BritisH CoLuMBIA: Provincial Library, Victoria. 
New Brunswick: Legislative Library, Fredericton. 
Nova Scotia: Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 
PrincE Hpwarp ISLAND: Legislative Library, Charlottetown. 
SASKATCHEWAN: Legislative Library, Regina. 
CEYLON: Chief Secretary’s Office (Record Department of the Library), Colombo. 
Cuina: National Library of Peiping, % Fung Ping Shan Chinese Library, Hong 
Kong. 
Danzic: Stadtbibliotheek, Danzig. 
DoMINIcAN REPUBLIC: Biblioteca del Senado, Ciudad Trujillo. 
Ecuapor: Biblioteca Nacional, Quito. 
GERMANY: 
BREMEN: Staatsbibliothek. 
Hampure: Staats-und Universitats-Bibliotheek. 
Hesse: Universitits-Bibliothek, Giessen. 
.LUBeck: President of the Senate. 
THURINGIA: Rothenberg-Bibliothek, Landesuniversitit, Jena. 
VIENNA: Magistrat der Stadt Wien, Abteilung 47 Statistik, Wien IV. 
GREECE: Library of Parliament, Athens. 
GUATEMALA: Biblioteca Nacional, Guatemala. 
Hartt: Secrétaire d’Etat des Relations Extérieures, Port-au-Prince. 
Honpuras: Biblioteca y Archivo Nacionales, Tegucigalpa. 
IcELAND: National Library, Reykjavik. 
INDIA: 
BENGAL: Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council Department, Council House, 
Calcutta. 
BIHAR AND OrISssA: Revenue Department, Patna. 
Bompay: Undersecretary to the Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, Bombay. 
BurMA: Secretary to the Government of Burma, Education Department, 
Rangoon. 
Mapras: Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, Public Depart- 
ment, Madras. 
Punsas: Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, Lahore. 
UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OuDH: University of ANahabad, Allahabad. 
JAMAICA: Colonial Secretary, Kingston. 
LIBERIA: Department of State, Monrovia. 
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LirHvuANIA: Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Kaunas (Kovno). 
Matra: Minister for the Treasury, Valletta. 

NEWFOUNDLAND: Department of Home Affairs, St. John’s. 
Nicaracua: Superintendente de Archivos Nacionales, Managua. 
Panama: Secretaria de Relaciones Hxteriores, Panama. 
Paraguay: Secretario de la Presidencia de la Reptblica, Asuncion. 
Satvapor: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, San Salvador. 
Straits SETTLEMENTS: Colonial Secretary, Singapore. 

THAILAND: Department of Foreign Affairs, Bangkok. 

Vatican Ciry: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vatican City, Italy. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY EXCHANGE OF THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


The number of copies of the Congressional Record and the Fed- 
eral Register sent to foreign depositories has been reduced to 103. 
The Records sent to Bolivia and the Dominican Republic were dis- 
continued, and there was added to the list the Bibliotheek van de 
Tweede Kamer der Staten-General, The Hague, Netherlands. 


DEPOSITORIES OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


ALBANIA: Ministrija Mbretnore e Punéveté Jashtme, Tirana. 
ARGENTINA : 
Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, Buenos Aires. 
Camara de Diputados, Oficina de Informacion Parlamentaria, Buenos Aires. 
Boletin Oficial de ia Reptblica Argentina, Ministerio de Justicia e Instruc- 
cion Ptblica, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA: 
Library of the Commonwealth Parliament, Canberra. 
New SoutH Waters: Library of Parliament of New South Wales, Sydney, 
QUEENSLAND: Chief Secretary’s Office, Brisbane. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Library of Parliament of Western Australia, Perth. 
BeteiumM: Bibliothéque de la Chambre des Représentants, Bruxelles. 
BRAZIL: 
Bibliotheca do Congresso Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 
AMAZONAS: Archivo, Bibliotheca e Imprensa Publica, Mandéos. 
Banta: Governador do Estado da Bahia, Sao Salvador. 
Espirito SANTO: Presidencia do Estado do Espirito Santo, Victoria. 
Rio GRANDE bdo SuL: “A Federacio,”’ Porto Alegre. 
SerGipy: Bibliotheca Publica do Estado de Sergipe, Aracajt. 
SAo Pauto: Diario Official do Estado de Sio Paulo, SAo Paulo. 
BritisH Honpuras: Colonial Secretary, Belize. 
CANADA: 
Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 
Clerk of the Senate, Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 
Cuina: National Central Library, Nanking. 
CuBA: Biblioteca del Capitolio, Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Bibliothéque de Assemblée Nationale, Prague. 
DENMARK: Rigsdagens Bureau, Copenhagen. 
EGYPT: 
Chambre des Députés, Cairo. Sénat, Cairo. 
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Chambre des Députés, Service de Information Parlementaire Etrangére, 


Paris. 
Bibliotheque du Sénat, au Palais du Luxembourg, Paris. 
Bureau de Documentation Générale, Ministére des Finances, Paris I. 


Bibliotheque, Direction des Accords commerciaux, Ministére du Commerce, 


Paris. 
GERMANY : 
Deutsche Reichstags-Bibliothek, Berlin, N. W. 7. 
Reichsfinanzministerium, Berlin, W. 8. 
ANHALT: Anhaltische Landesbticherei, Dessau. 
AUSTRIA: Bibliothek im Parlament, Wien I. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG: Bibliothek des Braunschweigischen Staatministeriums, 


Braunschweig. 
MECKLENBURG: Staatsministerium, Schwerin. 
OLDENBURG: Oldenburgisches Staatsministerium, Oldenburg i. O. 
SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE: Schaumburg-Lippische Landesregierung, Biicheburg. 
GIBRALTAR: Gibraltar Garrison Library Committee, Gibraltar. 
GreAT BriraIn: Library of the Foreign Office, London. 
GREECE: Library of Parliament, Athens. 
GUATEMALA: Biblioteca de la Asamblea Legislativa, Guatemala. 
HonpbuRAS: Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, Tegucigalpa. 
Huneary: A Magyar orsziggyililés kényvtaré, Budapest. 
InprA: Legislative Department, Simla. 
INDOCHINA: Gouverneur Général de V’Indochine, Hanoi. 
IrAN: Library of the Iranian Parliament, Téhéran. 
TRAQ: Chamber of Deputies, Baghdad. 
TRISH FREE STaTeE: Dail Hireann, Dublin. 
ITALY: 
Biblioteca della Camera dei Deputati, Rome. 
Biblioteca del Senato del Regno, Rome. 
Ufficio degli Studi Legislativi, Senato del Regno, Rome. 
Latvia: Valsts Biblioteka, Riga. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Library of the League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 


LEBANON: Ministére des Finances de la République Libanaise, Service du Ma- 


tériel, Beirut. 
LiperRiA: Department of State, Monrovia. 
Mexico: Departamento AutOnomo de Prensa y Publicidad, Mexico, D. F. 


AGUASCALIENTES: Gobernador del Estado de Aguascalientes, Aguascalientes. 


CAMPECHE: Gobernador del Hstado de Campeche, Campeche. 
CHIAPAS: Gobernador del Estado de Chiapas, Tuxtla Gutierrez. 
CHIHUAHUA: Gobernador del Estado de Chihuahua, Chihuahua. 


CoAHUILA: Periddico Oficial del Estado de Coahuila, Palacio de Gobierno, 


Saltillo. 
Corima: Gobernador del Estado de Colima, Colima. 
DurRANGO: Gobernador Constitucional del Estado de Durango, Durango. 
GUANAJUATO: Secretaria General de Gobierno del Estado, Guanajuato. 
GUERRERO: Gobernador del Estado de Guerrero, Chilpancingo. 
JAtisco: Biblioteca del Estado, Guadalajara. 


Lower CALIFORNIA: Gobernador del Distrito Norte, Mexicali, B. C., Mexico. 


Mexico: Gaceta del Gobierno, Toluca, Mexico. 


MicuoacAn: Secretaria General de Gobierno del Estado de Michoacan, 


Morelia. 
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MoreELos: Palacio de Gobierno, Cuernavaca. 
NaAyArIT: Gobernador de Nayarit, Tepic. 
Nuevo LrEon: Biblioteca del Estado, Monterey. 
Oaxaca: Periddico Oficial, Palacio de Gobierno, Oaxaca. 
PurBLA: Secretaria General de Gobierno, Puebla. 
QuERETARO: Secretaria General de Gobierno, Seccién de Archivo, Queretaro. 
San Luts Potost: Congreso del Estado, San Luis Potosi. 
Srnatoa: Gobernador del Estado de Sinaloa, Culiacan. 
Sonora: Gobernador del Hstado de Sonora, Hermosillo. 
Tapasco: Secretaria General de Gobierno, Seccion 38a, Ramo de Prensa, 
Villahermosa. 
TAMAULIPAS: Secretaria General de Gobierno, Victoria. 
TLAXCALA: Secretaria de Gobierno del Estado, Tlaxcala. 
VERA Cruz: Gobernador del Estado de Vera Cruz, Departamento de Gober- 
nacion y Justicia, Jalapa. 
YucaTAN: Gobernador del Estado de Yucatan, Mérida, Yucatan. 
NETHERLANDS: Bibliotheek van de Tweede Kamer der Staten-General, The 
Hague. 
NETHERLANDS INDIES: Volksraad von Nederlandsch-Indié, Batavia, Java. 
New ZEALAND: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 
Norway: Storthingets Bibliothek, Oslo. 
Prru: Camara de Diputados, Lima. 
PoLAND: Bibljoteka Narodowa, Warsaw. 
PorTuGAL: Secretario da Assemblea Nacional, Lisboa. 
RUMANIA: 
Bibliothéque de la Chambre des Députés, Bucharest. 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Bucharest. 
SPAIN: 
Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, Madrid. 
CATALUNYA: Biblioteca del Parlament de Catalunya, Barcelona. Suspended. 
SWITZERLAND: Bibliothéque de Assemblée Fédérale Suisse, Berne. 
Bern: Staatskanzlei des Kantons Bern. 
St. GALLEN: Staatskanzlei des Kantons St. Gallen. 
SCHAFFHAUSEN: Staatskanzlei des Kantons Schaffhausen. 
ZURICH: Staatskanzlei des Kantons Ziirich. 
TurRKEY: Turkish Grand National Assembly, Ankara. 
UNION oF SouTH AFRICA: 
Library of Parliament, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
State Library, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Urueuay: Diario Oficial, Calle Florida 1178, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA: Biblioteca del Congreso, Caracas. 
VATICAN City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vatican City, Italy. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES 


For several years the Robert College at Istanbul has been good 
enough to act as the exchange agency for Turkey and has promptly 
forwarded to their destinations all packages transmitted in its care. 
For this service the Institution is indebted to Robert College. The 
work is now being taken over by the Department of Printing and 
Engraving, Ministry of Education, Istanbul. 
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A list of the foreign exchange bureaus is given below. Most of 
those bureaus forward consignments of publications to the Insti- 
tution for distribution in the United States. 


LIST OF AGENCIES 


ALGERIA, via France. 

ANGOLA, via Portugal. 

ARGENTINA: Comision Protectora de Bibliotecas Populares, Canje Internacional, 
Calle Callao 1540, Buenos Aires. 

Austria: Internationale Austauschstelle, National-Bibliothek, Wien I. 

AZORES, via Portugal. 

BetciuM: Service Belge des Echanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque Royale de 
Belgique, Bruxelles. 

Borivia: Sent by mail. 

Brazit: Servico de Permutacdes Internacionaes, Bibliotheca Nacional, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

BritTIsH GUIANA: Sent by mail. 

BriTisH HonpurAS: Sent by mail. 

BULGARIA: Sent by mail. 

CANADA: Sent by mail. 

CANARY ISLANDS, via Spain. 

CHILE: Sent by mail. 

CuinA: Bureau of International Exchange, Ministry of Education, Chungking. 

CoLoMBIA: Sent by mail. 

Costa Rica: Sent by mail. 

CusBa: Sent by mail. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Service des Hchanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque de 
l’Assemblée Nationale, Prague 1-79. 

Danzig: Sent by mail. 

DENMARK: Service Danois des Echanges Internationaux, Kongelige Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Copenhagen V. 

DoMINICAN REPUBLIC: Sent by mail. 

Ecuapor: Sent by mail. 

Eeypet: Government Press, Publications Office, Bulag, Cairo. 

Estonia: Riigiraamatukogu (State Library), Tallinn. 

FINLAND: Delegation of the Scientific Societies of Finland, Kasirngatan 24, 
Helsingfors. 

FRANCE: Service Francais des Wehanges Internationaux, 110 Rue de Grenelle, 
Paris. 

FRENCH GUIANA: Sent by mail. 

GERMANY: Amerika-Institut, Universititstrasse 8, Berlin, N. W. 7. 

Great BrITaAIN AND IRELAND: Wheldon & Wesley, 2-4 Earnshaw St., New 
Oxford St., London, W. C. 2. 

GREECE: Sent by mail. 

GREENLAND, via Denmark. 

GUATEMALA: Sent by mail. 

Haitr: Sent by mail. 

Honpuras: Sent by mail. 

Huncary: Hungarian Libraries Board, Ferenciektere 5, Budapest, IV. 

IcELAND, via Denmark. 

InprA: Superintendent of Government Printing and Stationery, Bombay. 
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Iraty: Ufficio degli Scambi Internazionali, Ministero dell’Educazione Nazionale, 
Rome. 

JAMAICA: Sent by mail. 

Japan: International Exchange Service, Imperial Library of Japan, Uyeno 
Park, Tokyo. 

JAVA, via Netherlands. 

LATAKIA: Sent by mail. 

Latvia: Service des Echanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque d’Etat de Lettonie, 
Riga. 

LEBANON: Sent by mail. 

LiperIA: Sent by mail. 

LITHUANIA: Sent by mail. 

LUXEMBOURG, via Belgium. 

MADAGASCAR, Via France. 

MaApgerra, via Portugal. 

Mexico: Sent by mail. 

MozAMBIQUE, via Portugal. 

NETHERLANDS: International Exchange Bureau of the Netherlands, Royal 
Library, The Hague. 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR: Sent by mail. 

New SoutH Wates: Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 

New ZEALAND: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 

Nicaracua: Sent by mail. 

Norway: Service Norvégien des Echanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque de 
LVUniversité Royale, Oslo. 

PALESTINE: Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem. 

PANAMA: Sent by mail. 

PARAGUAY: Sent by mail. 

PEru: Sent by mail. 

PoLAND: Service Polonais des Echanges Internationaux, Biblicthéque Nationale, 
Warsaw. 

PortTuGAL: Seccio de Trocas Internacionaes, Bibliotheca Nacional, Lisboa. 

QUEENSLAND: Bureau of Exchanges of International Publications, Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office, Brisbane. 

RuMANIA: Soussecrétariat dEtat de la Propagande, Direction de la Presse, 
Service des Echanges Internationaux, Bucharest. 

Satvapor: Sent by mail. 

SoutH AustrALIA: South Australian Government Exchanges Bureau, Govern- 
ment Printing and Stationery Office, Adelaide. 

SPAIN: Shipments suspended since August 1936. 

SUMATRA, via Netherlands. 

SuRINAM: Sent by mail. 

SWEDEN: Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps Akademien, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Service Suisse des Echanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque Cen- 
trale Fédérale, Berne. 

Syria: Sent by mail. 

TASMANIA: Secretary to the Premier, Hobart. 

THAILAND: Sent by mail. 

TRINIDAD: Sent by mail. 

TUNIS, via France. 

TuRKEY: Ministry of Education, Department of Printing and Engraving, 
Istanbul. 
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UNION oF SouTH ArFriIcA: Government Printing and Stationery Office, Cape- 
town, Cape of Good Hope. 

UNIon oF Soviet Socrartisr Repupiics: Library of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U. S. S. R., Exchange Service, Leningrad, V. O. 

UruGguay: Sent by mail. 

VENEZUELA: Sent by mail. 

Victoria: Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Public Library of Western Australia, Perth. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Section des Echanges Internationaux, Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Belgrade. 


Respectfully submitted. 
F. E. Gass, 
Acting Chief Clerk. 
Dr. C. G. Axgor, 


Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 7 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


Sm: I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of the National Zoological Park for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1989. 

The regular appropriation made by Congress for the maintenance 
of the Park was $227,000, all of which was expended. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


Extensive and important improvements of a varied nature were 
completed during the year. These were accomplished through close 
cooperation with W. P. A. labor under excellent supervision. This 
labor was available the entire year. 

The grading between the large mammal house and the refreshment 
stand, begun in the last fiscal year, was completed. This includes a 
stone retaining wall around the base of the hill. A stone feed house 
100 feet long and 30 feet wide was constructed. It is a one-story 
building with cellar arranged for storing vegetables and with ample 
storage space for hay and grains. 

One of the largest of the jobs of the year was the grading and 
excavating of approximately 80,000 cubic yards of earth at what had 
been known as the buffalo hill. On this site one large buffalo pad- 
dock has been completed. This is an enclosure 170 by 140 to 150 
feet, with a shelter 81 by 20 feet. On this site are also being con- 
structed four paddocks, of nearly equal size, covering an area 350 
by 150 feet. These four paddocks are of the barless type with dry 
moats separating visitors from the animals. For shelter on these 
paddocks two buildings, one 20 by 40 feet, and the other 20 by 
48 feet, have been constructed. This entire unit is about 95 percent 
completed. A paddock 50 feet long and 30 feet wide has been added 
to the wild horse and zebra group. 

A group of circular enclosures, making an exceptionally fine ex- 
hibition place for raccoons, prairie dogs, and cavies, have been con- 
structed between the small mammal house and the antelope building. 
These are about 50 feet in diameter with concrete side walls of two 
of them about 3 feet deep and the other, for prairie dogs, with side 
walls in the ground about 10 feet and provision for bottom drainage. 

A reinforced concrete pool of irregular design, with a small water- 
fall was completed back of the bird house. This is about 53 by 23 
feet, with open moat effect and enclosed by a paneled guard rail. 

A 38-inch water main was laid from the cockatoo cage to the rear 
of the bird house, a total of 625 linear feet. 
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New concrete walks were completed back of the bird house and 
around the large mammal house covering a total area of 1,200 square 
yards. A total of 7,880 square yards of bituminous concrete was laid. 
This included roads, walks, and a splendid parking area for buses 
on the main road below the large mammal house. About 3,400 linear 
feet of reinforced concrete curbing was constructed. An important 
improvement from the standpoint of safety was the construction of 
an underground duct for the high tension, three-phase electric supply 
line from the point at which it enters the Park, to the bird house. 
This covered a total distance of about 715 linear on 

A total of 4,900 square yards of road were repaired and resur- 
faced with bipac. In connection with the excavating and fills, and 
new road and walk work, about 1,600 feet of surface and etiien 
drains were laid. The old smokestack, in use prior to the develop- 
ment of the new shops in 1936, was demolished. 

A definite aid to the always-present parking problem was the im- 
provement of several parking areas. 

With the completion of the principal buildings and grading ad- 
jacent to the structures and landscape grading elsewhere about the 
Park, there were considerable barren areas that required planting. 
Accordingly, during the fiscal year extensive plantings were made 
of holly, flowering crab, flowering peach, dogwood, native forest 
trees, such as beech, walnut, ash, elm, hickory, Virginia cedar, Vir- 
ginia pine, red pine, red spruce, hemlocks, and ornamental shrubs 
such as hibiscus, abelia, forsythia, spirea, japonica, azaleas, and privet. 
In all, more than 400 trees and 600 shrubs were planted and about 
5 acres were seeded to grass. 

The Zoo is indebted to Dr. Francis B. Lincoln, of the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station, for hollys, flowering crabs, flow- 
ering peaches, evergreens, roses, Jasmine, sand cherries, ilex, and 
other shrubs; to the United States Forest Service for pines and 
spruces; to the United States Soldiers’ Home for evergreens, japonica, 
amelanchier, crepe myrtle, magnolias, and figs; to Clifford Lanham, 
of the District Nursery, for Chinese elm and maples; to Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Chief of the United States Biological Survey, for sweet 
gum and pines. Mrs. Mary G. Corby very kindly permitted us to 
obtain cedars, wisterias, barberries, and pines from her estate. 

These improvements were carried on with the minimum of cost. 
All stone used was quarried in the Park. Sand and gravel were 
also obtained from the creek bed in the Park. 


RESTAURANT 


The Public Works Administration allotted the sum of $90,000 for 
the much-needed restaurant building at the Park. 
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Work on plans for this building was commenced immediately by 
the Supervising Architect, Procurement Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and in a short time it is expected that bids will be let and 
construction begun. 

This will be a marked improvement in the service that the Zoo 
gives to the public. 


FIELD WORK 


The appropriation bill for the Zoo carried an item of $2,000 for 
travel. With part of this money Malcolm Davis of the Zoo staff 
was sent to Calcutta to bring back an Indian rhinoceros that had 
been captured by the Forestry Service of Assam through the interest 
of United States Consul General White. At the present time Mr. 
Davis is at sea with the rhino and a shipment of other animals col- 
lected by him. 

With the remainder of the money a short trip was made by the 
Director to the Argentine. A small collection of animals was taken 
for exchange with the zoos in Buenos Aires, La Plata, and Cordoba. 
United States Consul General Monnett B. Davis took an active in- 
terest in the expedition, and Dr. A. Holmberg, Director of the Buenos 
Aires Zoo, planned the field work. The Minister of Agriculture 
sent the party in his yacht down the Delta of the Parana. The Gov- 
ernor of Cordoba furnished transportation into the hills, and the 
National Park Service supplied transportation to the famous Nahuel 
Huapi National Park. On all of these side trips specimens were 
obtained. The zoos presented many specimens, as did Natalio 
Botana, José M. Cinaghi, and Ennio Arrigutti of the Aquarium 
Kin-Yu. Tom Davis, of Buenos Aires, made a large collection of 
Argentine tortoises and terrapins which he presented to the expedi- 
tion. On the return voyage a number of specimens were obtained 
from the zoo at Rio Janeiro, and some snakes from the Instituto 
Butantan at Sao Paolo. In all, 70 crates of live animals were landed 
at Washington. There are many difficulties connected with traveling 
with animals, but the officials and the officers and crew of the Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc., cooperated in every way possible, and thanks 
are due to them for making the expedition such a success. 

A summary of the specimens brought back follows: 


Class Species Individuais 
Miarmimialls Seacre ineralin') inte Ae re aa id) Lis ee ace ae 12 35 
1S 0 (See a eee ae ey es OY seuss ME SE see eye al als LYN cs 26 177 
ARG To bs Sse SI Le UNC Se et he tc 17 98 
PASTY FBT TT Se es eR LEM ch SN Sas aE Re IOP ea 3 6 


4 oy ree Wagers eS ey oe ee OE PES een ie EMAAR mie ieee eo enema tow 58 316 
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The Zoo now has four fine exhibition buildings, but there are 
three old ones, housing lions, monkeys, and antelopes, that are most 
unsatisfactory and unsuitable buildings. It is hoped that appro- 
priations can be made to replace these structures with modern build- 
ings which would complete the development of the Zoo as far as 
large animal houses are concerned. 


VISITORS FOR THE YEAR 


There was a decrease in the attendance for the year compared with 
last year. The return in the fall of 1937 of the National Geographic- 
Smithsonian Institution East Indies Expedition brought out large 
crowds which continued visiting the Park far into the winter, when 
attendance is usually small. 


eliulny abbots we ADL ER thes 1 PM (OOD LUN epes ys 118, 530 
INURE en eS ee PB) DO) Wight 151, 700 
September ou) wie 2 ee 2635400) VAnprillies 2s ees een ee Eee 291, 600 
OKC OS TE PDS sO O fe IN iy ae ce 232, 100 
NGG Nee ee 134,400 June ____ AU ee ee Se REE UO) 
IDecenipers we tae tee 80, 200 —_——_—— 
eA JAW Tyr 2 Pe ee ene 86, 950 ES NCG) if 23 Le eae ee A IN 2, 201, 080 


The attendance of organizations, mainly classes of students, of 
which there is definite record, was 37,220, from 699 different schools 
in 22 States and the District of Columbia as follows: 


Number Number 
Number Number 
State of per- A State of per- A 

Rand of parties eoae of parties 

Na barmaceseesen stew hse 30 1M NieiwavlerSe vena ee ee 2, 806 32 
Connecticut aaa aaa es 449 On| NEG wa vOrkale coe eee ees 1, 965 25 
Dela warewece ernst ine aloe 242 Gu @NorthiCarolinalaes=22222s= 783 24 
District of Columbia__________ 8, 662 D5 QO IG Bees Ne eRe Sie es 596 17 
LOT Gl aieen eet see ans SNS) 66 HW Oncitehavonmnvsy 80 1 
Georsiaies aes aa eore s 377 OF Pennsylvantauseeees ones sees 6, 562 134 
Min Gi Sa ey were 37 hl South Caroling sass ae 541 16 
Mai ania oe oe ee ae 20 ‘lhl | NeTANIESSCe seuss serena a eens 137 4 
Kentucky seen ra eet) 50 1h | WALT Ta ee en 6, 077 131 
IN Time eee ES Glee 42 1 Weg Walganoe)- oocesee 742 19 
Maryland_______-____ 6, 404 102 |} Miscellaneous_________-___-_- 137 2 
Massachusetts 276 6 SS || 
Michi games alle ee 139 3 ‘Rota awe Saree. Senn es 37, 220 699 


About 3 o’clock every afternoon, except Sundays and holidays, a 
census is made of the cars parked on the Zoo grounds. During the 
year, 27,932 were so listed, representing every State in the Union, 
Canada, Canal Zone, Cuba, Panama, Hawaii, Bahamas, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippine Islands. 

Since the total number is merely a record of those actually parked 
at one time, it is not of value as indicating a total attendance but 
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is of importance as showing the percentage attendance by States, 
territories, and countries. The District of Columbia comprised 
_ slightly over 46 percent; Maryland, 19 percent; Virginia, 11 percent; 
and the remaining cars were from other States, Territories, and coun- 
tries. During years in which counts have been made on Sunday as 
well as during the week it has been found that the percentage of cars 
from the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia is less, and 
the percentage of more distant States is correspondingly increased. 
This is brought about by tourists coming to the Zoo on Sundays 
when other points of interest are closed to them. 


ACCESSIONS 


Gifts ——A number of specimens were received as gifts during the 
year. These were gratefully received and acknowledgement is 
made in a complete list of donors and their gifts. Among the most 
interesting additions were 10 Louisiana herons and 11 snowy egrets 
from A. E. McIlhenny, Avery Island, La. Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt, 
of the United States National Museum presented 76 land hermit 
crabs; also, as a result of the Presidential cruise to southern waters 
in the summer of 1938, in which he participated, he presented the 
Park with a Galapagos hawk, 2 species of snakes never before ex- 
hibited at the Park, one from James Island and one from Hood 
Island. From the same cruise, through Lt. L. H. Le Hardy, the 
Park received a Galapagos iguana. A fine collection of Central 
American reptiles was received from Costello Craig, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The United States Biological Survey, through Roy Fugit and 
Joseph L. Crummett, Pendleton, Oreg., presented 6 Nevada long- 
eared foxes. 


DONORS AND THEIR GIFTS 


H, A. Allard, Washington, D. C., gopher turtle. 

O. R. Anderson, Washington, D. C., 2 skunks. 

J. P. Andrews, Farmville, Va., bald eagle. 

Tom C. Atkinson, Toledo, Ohio, 2 massasaugas. 

Dr. L. Avery, Beltsville, Md., opossum. 

Mrs. Pedro Ayson, Washington, D. C., Cuban parrot. 
Mrs. J. H. Baden, Washington, D. C., barred owl. 

A. G. Baker, Youngstown, Ohio, 6 massasaugas. 

L. R. Baker, Washington, D. C., oven bird. 

Edgar Bayly, Washington, D. C., 2 alligators. 

Charles Bell, Washington, D. C., Florida gallinule. 
Mrs. Boccabella, Washington, D. C., 2 grass paroquets. 
Mrs. Bon, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Jack Brown, Washington, D. C., 2 rice birds. 

Ralph D. Brown, Washington, D. C., 4 European goldfinches. 
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Frank H. Burch, Silver Spring, Md., raccoon. 

A. L. Burnett, Clarendon, Va., raccoon. 

D. H. Butler, Washington, D. C., Philippine monkey. 

Walter J. Butler, Washington, D. C., towhee. 

Mrs. EH. Buzzone, Washington, D. C., yellow-naped parrot. 

N. W. Canter, Washington, D. C., large brown bat. 

‘O. W. Chesley, Fairfax, Va., broad-winged hawk. 

Donald Collier, Alexandria, Va., opossum. 

Mrs. Connole, Arlington, Va., crow. 

Walter Coombs, Washington, D. C., albino grass snake. 

James Coon, Washington, D. C., red-tailed hawk. 

R. B. Covington, Washington, D. C., 2 mallards. 

Costello Craig, Washington, D. C., 3 Central American musk turtles, 2 ornate 
turtles, 4 caimans, 3 coatimundis, fer-de-lance, 15 emperor boas, 2 indigo 
snakes, pike-headed tree snake, vine snake, 3 night snakes, parrot snake, 
2 tarantulas. 

Lindsay Crawford, Washington, D. C., troupial. 

J. HE. Darrer, Washington, D. C., barred owl. 

Maleolm Davis, Washington, D. C., 13 marine toads. 

Walter B. Davis, Washington, D. C., 2 grass paroquets. 

Freddie Deininger, Washington, D. C., opossum, rabbit. 

L. L. Derrick, Washington, D. C., 2 fox squirrels. 

Congressman John D. Dingell, Washington, D. C., opossum. 

Mrs. L. T. Ditoran, Berwyn, Md., chain or king snake. 

Mrs. H. W. Elmore, Washington, D. C., raccoon. 

Mrs. K. C. Ewing, Pikesville, Md., 2 coatimundis, 2 brown capuchins. 

Wesley Feagin, Long Beach, Calif., 2 sidewinder rattlesnakes, 2 Pacific gopher 
snakes, 3 desert leaf-nosed snakes, 2 California garden snakes, 2 lined racers, 
California king snake, desert gopher snake, banded gecko, giant rock Uta, 
2 desert scaly lizards. 

Mrs. Fisher, Washington, D. C., false chameleon. 

Geo. Fleming and Wm. Lee, Washington, D. C., purple gallinule. 

Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, Cherokee National Forest, Cleve- 
land, Tenn., wild boar. 

M. B. Foster, Orlando, Fla., worm snake. 

Miss Harriet Freebey, Silver Spring, Md., barred owl. 

Alonzo Gardner, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

J. H. Gawlor, Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Frank Godwin, Capitol Heights, Md., banded rattlesnake. 

Slad Goodnaugh, Fairfax, Va., 2 flying squirrels. 

W. T. Grant, Richmond, Va., kinkajou. 

Mrs. E. Gruening, Washington, D. C., 2 sparrow hawks. 

Edw. Gwynn, Washington, D. C., horned lizard. 

J. M. Hamlet, Portland, Oreg., 4 Oregon rattlesnakes. 

Harold Hand, Washington, D. C., pied-billed grebe. 

W. B. Harrison, Wildwood, Fla., worm snake. 

Mrs. Daniel O. Hastings, Wilmington, Del., shama thrush. 

W. H. Hawkins, Washington, D. C., red fox. 

Mrs. H. E. Hay, Arlington, Va., 4 opossums. 

Henry Holden, Washington, D. C., coatimundi. 

A. Brazier Howell, Ruxton, Md., skunk. 

Chas. B. Hunt, Hanksville, Utah, 4 midget rattlesnakes. 
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Walter Ilgenfritz, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

M. Jacona, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Chester Jennings, Washington, D. C., Virginia rail. 

Mrs. H. M. Kaiser, Berwyn, Md., opossum. 

Mrs. F. Kass, Washington, D. C., grass paroquet. 

Robert Keeling, Washington, D. C., zebra finch, cut-throat finch, Java sparrow. 
Claude Keys, Washington, D. C., gray fox. 

Jimmie Koehl, Hyattsville, Md., black widow spider. 

Mr. Kunkel, Carlisle, Pa., 5 long-tailed salamanders. 

Miss J. Lawless, Washington, D. C., snapping turtle. 

Lt. L. H. Le Hardy, U. S. N., Galapagos iguana. 

C. 8. Little, Waycross, Ga., 2 alligators. 

M. Little, Washington, D. C., snapping turtle. 

O. M. Locke, New Braunfels, Tex., 3 nine-banded armadillos, 50 horned lizards. 
James Lockheed, Washington, D. C., 2 rhesus monkeys. 

H. P. Loding, Mobile, Ala., diamond-backed rattlesnake. 
Norman Lowe, Rockville, Md., banded rattlesnake. 

Dr. Bertha Lutz, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 3 horned frogs. 

Dr. J. W. MacConnell, Davidson, N. C., red-crowned parrot. 
Miss Barbara Madden, Washington, D. C., Cooper’s hawk. 
Wm. Mahaffey, South Carolina, eastern chipmunk. 

Mrs. LeRoy Mark, Washington, D. C., rhesus monkey. 

EH. W. Marlowe, Jr., Washington, D. C., canary. 

Menno Martin, Mishawaka, Ind., albino meadow mouse. 

Dr. William R. Maxon, Washington, D. C., red-fronted parrot. 
Maj. S. L. McCroskey, Washington, D. C., 2 grass paroquets. 

A. E. Mcllhenny, Avery Island, La., 10 Louisiana herons, 11 snowy egrets. 
H. S. McKinley, Washington, D. C., 2 woodchucks or ground hogs. 
Meems Bros. & Ward, New York, N. Y., 4 water moceasins. 
Leroy Miller, Washington, D. C., horned grebe. 

James Moody, Baltimore, Md., brown capuchin, 2 alligators. 
H. G. Moore, Silver Spring, Md., American coot. 

W. F. Morian, Washington, D. C., hog-nosed snake. 

R. F. Mullen, Chevy Chase, Md., horned lizard. 

J. P. Myers, Arlington, Va., barred owl. 

John H. Newlin, Fort Hunt, Va., 3 red-tailed hawks. 

Dr. G. K. Noble, New York, N. Y., 4 Surinam toads, 6 mouth-breeding fish. 
Alva Nye, Jr., Washington, D. C., golden eagle. 

Alvara Obregon, Mexico, 2 turtles. 

T. W. Odom, Washington, D. C., bittern. 

Mrs. Alma K. Palsgrove, Washington, D. C., 2 grass paroquets. 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co., Washington, D. C., alligator. 
Alan Philips, Baltimore, Md., piranha or cannibal fish. 

Mrs. Barbara Polakoy, Fairfax, Va., Javan macaque. 

G. F. Pollock, Washington, D. C., red-headed lovebird. 

W. R. Poore, Bethesda, Md., 2 skunks. 

A. M. Raymond, Silver Spring, Md., horned grebe. 

Miss M. L. Reavis, Washington, D. C., opossum. 

T. M. Rees, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

A. G. Reynolds, Washington, D. C., 2 prairie dogs. 

Lowry Riggs, Rockville, Md., 3 loons. 

D. F. Rinaca, Washington, D. C., great horned owl. 
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B. H. Roberts, Washington, D. C., 4 grass paroquets. 

George A. Robinson, Falls Church, Va., 3 woodcocks. 

D. L. Rodgers, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Mrs. V. F. Rodrigo, Baltimore, Md., horned lizard. 

H. J. Rosen, Alexandria, Va., red-tailed hawk. 

J. S. Sallak, Washington, D. C., loon. 

Robert Sanford, Washington, D. C., opossum. 

R. F. Sappington, Chevy Chase, Md., barn owl. 

Dr. Waldo Schmitt, Washington, D. C., 76 land hermit crabs, Galapagos hawk, 
James Island snake, Hood Island snake. 

Loyd Schneider, Washington, D. C., 2 ospreys or fish hawks. 

J. W. Scrivener, Washington, D. C., sparrow hawk. 

H. T. Shannon, Washington, D. C., golden pheasant. 

L. A. Sharp, Washington, D. C., 3 flying squirrels, 2 white-footed mice. 

Miss Ola M. Shaw, Washington, D. C., double yellow-headed parrot. 

Col. and Mrs. J. F. Siler, Washington, D. C., 2 troupials. 

Allen Smith, Washington, D. C., garter snake. 

G. B. Smith, Washington, D. C., 2 antelope squirrels. 

Peggy Wood Smith, Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Robert D. Smith, Washington, D. C., horned grebe. 

Mrs. Richard Southgate, Washington, D. C., troupial. 

S. S. Spahr, Washington, D. C., blue jay. 

Donald Sparrow, Washington, D. C., red-shouldered hawk. 

EK. Sullivan, Fredericksburg, Va., barred owl. 

H. F. Thomas, Washington, D. C., woodchuck or ground hog. 

H. O. Thompson, Washington, D. C., raccoon. 

I. B. Tice, Washington, D. C., false chameleon. 

R. HE. Tiller, Washington, D. C., blue bird. 

W. B. Tyrrell, Takoma Park, Md., barred owl. 

U. S. Biological Survey through Roy Fugit and Jos. L. Crummett, Pendleton, 
Oreg., 6 Nevada long-eared foxes. 

U. S. Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., bald eagle. 

Virginia Upton, Lanham, Md., 2 muscovy ducks. 

E. G. Van Noy, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Miss Barbara Vierling, Silver Spring, Md., 3 guinea pigs. 

J. EK. Vineent, Washington, D. C., Cuban conure. 

Mrs. C. B. Wagoner, Buckroe Beach, Va., 2 Amazon parrots. 

Mrs. B. Waldron, Washington, D. C., painted bunting. 

Mrs. Z. Wallace, Takoma Park, Md., screech owl. 

J. L. Ward, Washington, D. C., woodchuck or ground hog. 

Theo. A. Warner, Washington, D. C., flying squirrel. 

Washington Post, Washington, D. C., opossum. 

George Wech, Washington, D. C., double yellow-headed parrot. 

A. P. Wheatley, Hyattsville, Md., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Mrs. BE. L. White, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Norman Winkler, Huntington, W. Va., hog-nosed snake. 

Mrs. T. F. Woodward, Washington, D. C., white rabbit. 

Holland Wyatt, Woodbridge, Va., blacksnake. 

Mrs. Walter Wyatt, Washington, D. C., wood duck. 
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Births —There were 48 mammals born and 15 birds hatched during 
the year. 


MAMMALS 

Scientific name : Common name Number 
AGU ROUUGOS UG Aoudad 224 ee ee 4 
VAS HENGE S eee esta eg ae yeah Se NTNU ME sre ea USE he Axis) @e@is 2295 | wees cee eee 4 
IB US OVIMNOUS OY ae cities cha WOR a A eee Odes Sal Laie American! -bison==22 aaa 3 
IBOS UPUWCVIS pe Ne ee DUN ee Ze pe oe ie aE 
EP CWS GUT Lae Ne Red, d@e@r_ 22 =o) tov eee 2 
COOGRODSES UCCRIGI SB Pigmy hippopotamus__—___~ al 
J ONC O OR CRORE SEIS US ae Fallows: deers 2s 6 
ERC LS aie O HUG Cote a See ee a aT I A Jagualo.2 2 ee ee 2 
Hemitragus jemlahicus______- VEE AEE ee Pag nyt ae es ay ee 1 
WOGUS OOPS Ss ee Moor monkey. 1 
WK. COPED ee Javan monke y= == aia 2 
WEES GWU UT ES ee ee ee Rhesus monkey____________ 1 
WICC HETUSHRD Cs a Pig-tailed macaque_________ 1 
Ovis europaeus______ Sey Le i dk Moi omen goes pe 1 
Procyon lotor— TA SN yh NOE DV pe Ua DI Black raccoon se eiaes 3 
LASGONENOIS GOGH NDA eee Bharal or blue sheep_-_____ Pe 
SUCCMIUD DOT EU = yee ewes 2 es ee Japanese; deers aeiaeiaee 4 
SNOOP OUTPUG UNS ORY Blane hej 2 ev ee 1 
Thalarctos maritimus XK Ursus middendorffii__ Hybrid bear. ~~~ 2 
OESUWSROGCEO SE a NO GS SONU alsa chaise bale, Kuropean brown bear _____~ 1 
(GHP SORS OPTS As ae Te ______.__ Alaska peninsula bear______ 2 

BIRDS 

ChrySOLO pws DICt Ss ee eee Golden pheasant___________ 5 
Nycticoraxz nycticorav naevius______-_-_ Black-crowned night heron. 9 
Spheniseus’ demersus2) 222 22 i ee Jackass penguin __—_-) = 1 


Eachanges—A most interesting lot of South American animals 
were received on an exchange basis with the zoos at Buenos Aires and 
La Plata, Argentina. These were brought to the Park by the Na- 
tional Zoological Park-Argentina Expedition. Another important 
exchange was with the Cole Brothers Circus, in which the Zoo received 
a female hippopotamus and a male yak. 

Purchases.—Specimens acquired by purchase and worthy of men- 
tion include a Malayan pangolin, one pair of Atlantic walruses, one 
pair of Bengal tigers, one pair of alpacas, a harpy eagle, and a pair 
of reticulated giraffes, the first of this species ever exhibited at the 


Park. 


REMOVALS 


Deaths.—Major losses during the year included one brown hyena, 
one Malayan pangolin, two walruses, one colobus monkey, a prong-| 
horn antelope, and two shoebill storks. As in the past, all specimens 
of scientific value that died during the year were sent to the National 
Museum. 
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ANIMALS IN COLLECTION THAT HAD NOT PREVIOUSLY BEEN EXHIBITED 


Scientific name 


Didelphis paraguayensis 
GORDI Os POMC Ta 
Hylochoerus meinertzhageni 


MAMMALS 


Common name 


Paraguay opossum. 
Reticulated giraffe. 
___ Forest hog. 


Odobenus rosmarus._-2- 22 _e_~Atilantie walrus. 


JEORUTIO US. (OOO UC 2 
Potamochoerus porcus keniae 


Malayan pangolin. 
White-faced bush pig. 


BIRDS 
ARGS ORUBIRGIS = ee Brazilian teal. 
AMES SVHWGIC Le Chilean pintail. 
BUCO alapagoensis=—— = eee Galapagos hawk. 
Buteo melanoleucus— Se South American buzzard eagle. 
Coracias caudatus lorti____-______ _______. Pink-throated roller. 
DapimiuUsamertcanus. =. ss | Caraneho. 


Eucoraz comrii 


Furnarius rufus 


Leipoa ocellata 


Milvago chimango___ 


Phimosus infuscatus 


Threskiornis spinicollis 
BRUDIOGUSROCTID Dies eee 


SOQ COCMIOTS See es eee 
IBOMMODS WCU ea 
EDU i OOO WOT AUIV aie nis a ene 
Calyptocephalus gayti 
DROROCUS COPSUNS a 


Pseudemys Worbignyi_____ 


REPTILES 


Argentine boa. 

Maximilian’s viper. 
Argentine sand toad. 
Chilean aquatic frog. 
James Island snake. 
Hood Island snake. 
D’Orbigny’s turtle. 


Li pPINGMUOVS) TUfESCENS == Le eee Red tegu lizard. 


Statement of accessions 


Curl-crested manucode. 

Rufous ovenbird. 

__..__. Mallee fowl. 
Chimango. 

- Dusky ibis. 

Straw-necked ibis. 

Military starling. 


Received 
rom Nation - Ree “ A 
al Zoological re- Sys a ur- n 
Class Park-Argen- | sented Born celneds Be chased deposit Total 
tine Expedi- 5 = 
tion 
IM ened ee 35 82 48 11 53 12 241 
PSIG Sees ea hd 177 125 15 Uo 22 7 353 
VED bileseae et Gere 98 TP ye les 3 102 17 341 
/ Arai Soni ove WaVe SS 6 Bh | Eee teers [eae ates bee oa |e ee ee ee 14 
TPG OVE) Se | ee oe Thy | oe ea ea | the ae 30 7 44 
ENSRBY NSIDC I ree By See LE G2 cst AS Se eee 3 
IMOlUSKSe ar aaa Whee ope Se CASS aS oe ek ee A Tea uN heehee nee, 76 
Motale ste ss ou ewes 316 422 63 21 207 43 1, 072 
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Summary 
ANvaubsamneeligs @imy Verano) Aimy A BAS 2,754 
INGeessionsSiaunines themyean=— =e) nen een eee 1,072 
Total animals in collection during, year---=———=----___ == _ 2 es 3,826 


Removal from collection by death, exchange, and return of animals on 


CUYD eS a=, SKC 
Inecollection une: 03939 Se ee 2,450 
Status of collection 
Class Species | Individuals Class Species | Individuals 
226 720) ||\lNSeCUSee = sean ae es ees 1 25 
338 TO74 a Miolhsks2222e a 2a ee wees 1 3 
126 441 | \@rustaccanss- 22-2 ase aeee 1 9 
23 89 
25 79 Notalic = ees 743 2, 450 
2 5 


ANIMALS IN THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK, JUNE 30, 1939 


MAMMALS 
MARSUPIALIA 
Didelphidae: Number 
Didelphis paraguayensis___.--__- - Paraguay opossum_______=._____- il 
Didelphiswungenvano= 25-2 ae Opossum le. 400' se 6 
Metachirus opossum___-__-------_- Zorro or banana opossum________- 1 
Dasyuridae: 
Sancopivlusnunsinuss sas a ees EE asranaia estas Cl vill eee ee ee 2 
Phalangeridae: 
JAR VPOIS OAD CHOS a Lesser flying phalanger___________ 4 
Mrichosunusiwulpecula=- 22) 252 2 ViulpinexopoOss utes a eee i 
Macropodidae: 
Dendrolaqusxivustuss se = srs Rreeskan Garo oe 25 )s2 ool einen 2 
Dendrolagus ursinus X D. inustus. Hybrid tree kangaroo.___________ 1 
Erinaceidae: ee reg 
VA cleni canine yee ant ae Une a Kast African hedgehog! 2227 22 3 
Vespertilionidae: Suen Ge 
JOOS CDS TOUYGUISS os le Le argevorowavil ates eee 2 
Reldas: CARNIVORA 
AGRO ME JUDUGIO 5 se ee se Cheeta! 44.00 eee 2 
HABS COMCUOP See soe e Purinas eae See Se 5 
Hel isle ous teint Aes sees ee eel aly ETO rise ey Salers 9 ie pe bean ee 6 
I HOOS OY ROC tae ES SOS ee ee Ugandawildecats: 44 =e 1 
eleSo nic ee Sie eat knit naa oe = 5 55 = Hee ee eK 5 
Black jaguars 00 inch Ue aaa en 2 
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CARNIVORA—Continued 
Felidae—Continued. Niner 
PAKS (ORCS Soest Sao eo Sese Ocelot Meh) Ses PLE eR 1 
LI@WS {URE CMCO DS So ee Se Wbesser tiger Cates .s-s= «een eee 1 
Palio Goan eles silane as deo.) oe leopard!#2 vs 2) oars anne 4 
Blackindiantleopards 4222222522 2 
Felis pardus suahelicus_.._-_-___- East African leopard___________-_- 1 
HEUESHEUGRUS 2 08 Sor ae ae ON a Bengalttigensc i. ie mes te ine 2 
Felis tigrts longipiits_...-.------_- Siberiamticeree sata see nae 2, 
Pelvs tigris sondatcus___-...-=_ = __ SUA tranitigers= sm saya nen eemeee 4 
Herpailurus yaguarondi_._____-___ Eyra or yaguarondi____________-_- 1 
[La WOU bocowscssAemascecsnce ‘Bailey shy ne Ae ee en eee 1 
JERR COPUCUIA pe aa eat SS Cara calet ii ie ee a a Ree es il 
JESSRED POS OU ea Bayelynxt at eae See Monn Bak. 4 
AIRE OGLE a Seen a Bob catia sei Si SMM iiss is a ae 1 
INICOWELUSILCOULOSCe = ae = ee ere Cloudedtleopard 223) =-— ee ee ees 1 
Onenj@eS G2QWiFG asec ss eos ase Geoffrey is catiee 2 eee een 2 
Me OKCLUSRLCTIUIILUIOCICU = 2 a ee Goldentcat = sev. este ea eee 3 
Viverridae: 
VARELUCLUSHOLIUEULT ONG maar ae meee Binturongss=s a" 2 idk AN URES ab 4 
Ceriwelisrevuctlam = 52 Civete ne Samet a aes ots Mel al a 1 
Genetta dongalana neumannt__----- INetimammny sic ere (ee ee ey 1 
Moschothera megaspila____-------- BUrMIESerCIVetwtees ee tee see 1 
Paradoxurus hermaphrodytus__--—-- Small-toothed palm civet____.____ 2 
Hyaenidae: 
Crocuta crocuta germinans___------ East African spotted hyena_______ 1 
NU WENGHOGIULUNCG He == oe a eee Brownehyena seers ve emer 1 
Canidae: 
CORES CRG OSL ie eas Be NB Th aveO yee rk les Mees Nola andi at BRT 2 
Canis at. ans ae ee ee lone coyote - sss 55 ---- == ----- 1 
Coyote rte 2 Licance Aeleeen ane 8 
Canis lacrans X domestica_____.__.. Coyote and dog hybrid___________ 2 
Canis lupus lycaon____----------- cL Utah) OES Ay yA0) Ms sais ase Sea BOO a 1 
Canis lupus nubilus 2-22 = = AV: foes ee aes any eee ee aD 6 
COROS PUVUS S652 eee Ra Rca Mexas reds wollte se sce cen me ieee 5 
Chiysocyongiloalas == as eee Miatned  woltss 22 eens a cee ee 1 
Cuon javanicus swmatrensis___----- Suma traniawal (ico oe eee 1 
DUST CUO NMS eet sae weyers South American fox_...-_-_-_---- 1 
DUST OMA OLS ee eS er es South American fox___._-___-_---- 2 
Urocyon cinereoargenteus_.__--__-- Ger aiy AE OM ar ee ee ae ee 4 
Vi Pespuluase 2 ee ee ee 16 (50 sip, cea a na ear en Se 7 
Vulpes macrotis nevadensis_.__---- Nevada long-eared fox_-_.-----_-- 6 
Procyonidae: 
INGSUG MOPS ASA AE Boe eS ies Coa timuncite a eee eee 10 
IPOHOS JOOS SE eee boss abe eee Gia] OU eee ee a aes ee 4 
Procyon cancrivorus..------------ Crab-eating raccoon_---_--------- 1 
FRA CCOO Tee see ite a eae a 9 
eOC ONE) OLO Ia eee ae a a Raccoon (albino) ______-_-----__- 1 
Blacksraccoons=s sae Hee 9 
Bassariscidae: 
IBASSATASCUS OSLULUS ae eee ae oe Ring-tail or cacomistle.____._---- 2 
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CARNIVORA—Continued 
Mustelidae: Number 
ArctoniyGiCOUlantsea= saa e eo ae ee Hogibadger:222 22. 225 i. ip 2 
Charronia flavigula henricit___-_--- Asiaticemarten. 2225) 522 ee ee 1 
Galictis barbara barbara__._-_--_-- Wihite tayra ss 2 os Wine eee eee 2 
Grisonvellaihuronaca ais wee oe Grisone eile ee 2; 
Coil iodine SS See ee ee ee Wolverine 72025 223 sc eee 2; 
Lutra canadensis voga_----------- Florida otter. 3222 35) eee 2 
Mellwvoravcapensis: 2. <20u 20 Weare Rateli eo. 00 0. oe ee i 
IAD SOS Ras Ss SS ES I eS Skunk: O22) 2 ee 1 
Viner aOnycepLOonyd sm eas = ae are Small-clawed otter 2-2 2522 tae 1 
Mustela eversmannt__------------ Merrets.— 6 22.25 De ee ye ee 3 
Mustela noveboracensis__._-.------ Weasel... 2) ee OE 
Marsiela vison visOneeaa. jase oe Mink. 22 232.5 1 
Ursidae: 
Euarctos americanus_.._-_-------- American black bear_---___222 25 3 
Huarctos emmonsii__.------------ Glacier: bear? = 5/3) Sse 1 
iEelanctossmalayanuse sane sae Malay or sun’ bear222 52a 1 
dhalanctos marnittmusean 55 22 0e Polar bear. 2-225 42 2 
Uhatarctos.manuimusx< Ursus mid=) Hybrid bear 2222253 3 & 
dendor fi. 
(ORSOS GHETOS LN Se aN European brown bear____________ 2 
Wrsusrgy ase unomecl Uage ie.) al gill Alaska Peninsula bear____________ 5: 
Warsaiswicca cer. cenicnuna eco sal Ma siasgale te Kidder’s brown bear=_) 222222535 1 
Wrsusnmuddendontis cas 2 Kodiak brown bear:-2-3 2s 4 
OPS SCURAIHIS— 8 = Deke Leesa sa ee Sitka, brown bear: == 225 5-)5==eee 3 
OPSUS UMIGEDUSS ba 8S Re ee Himalayan! bears]o=. == -saeeaee 3 
PINNIPEDIA 
Otariidae: 
Zalophus californianus____.__.-._- California ‘sea lion. - == 32 eae 2 
Phocidae: 
ANOCGRGUCIIOT AY Uimetsrn reese anon eats Pacific harbor sealie= = 3222 =e 3 
PRIMATES 
Lemuridae: 
INOHOADLS (COUN Se 2 es Slo wrlorishcc2 25 OL Pies ea 4. 
Perodicticus potions as Seka Pottow i YEE OS 1 
Callitrichidae: 
WCONLOCEDUSITOSAL1G seme eee i Lion-headed or golden marmoset__ 3. 
IMacorangentata mam sm ae fo ea Black-tailed marmoset__________-_ 1 
Cebidae: 
Cebusrapellaskes Sete eels Mave Brown capuchin= 4 2020 n ease 1 
Cebusncapitern gwen wee ep White-throated capuchin________- 2 
Cebusiatiellse eames Ee atineuniys Weeping capuchin.__.___22-2 212 3. 
Cebusispee se sin au miei) Wee ORe OPER Gray capuchin= =.= > eae 1 
Cercopithecidae: 
Cercocebus fiiligrnosws «a teens Sooty mangabeys 2. 22 aus are 
Cercopithecus aethiops aethiops__-__- Grivet monkey: 2-5-3) Seo 1 
Cercopithecus aethiops sabaeus_ --_ _- Green, @uenon. 22000. een 6. 
Cercopithecus @cana 3-242. Diana monkey. 2222 eee 1 
Cercopithecus neglectus._._________ De Brazza}s-guenon.2_) 9 222e eee 1 
Cercopithecus petaurista___________ Lesser white-nosed guenon_______- 2: 
Cercopithecus pygerythra__________ Vervet guenon= . 2222.2. 1 
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PRIMATES—continued 


Cercopithecidae—Continued. Number 
Cercopithecus roloway_....__---_--_- Roloway, monkeye=e = 2s asses eeee 1 
Brythrocebus patas._.2 2-222 Patasimaomkeye sis a eeu apa ae ae 7 
VUE ACOMUSCALG= = sae anne Japanese monkey_--------------- 1 
Macaca lasiotis___-_-_-- AUS eee Chinese macaque_.__------------ 2 
MICO (HORCKR so Ee SAV A TATA O INKC yy ee ee 15 
MGC PONTO Rhesuspmonkey ee se eee ae 9 
Macaca nemestrina____-_-----_--- Pig-tailed macaque_-.-.------_-- Uf 
I VUCEGUCORSTLCTURS aa are ne Wanderoo monkey__-s-.--------- 1 
IMOGUS TPB = BLT eae e ee ee IM @ore NOM Wey ee ee eee 4 
Mandrillus leucophaeus_______-__- Smell Veer, Geta AN acai le lal og eye L 
IMCROPOLS SHOWRB. SEE e Ae eee TNS avo yt ieee a elle ENT Pe eR 2 
2GOVONCOMALUS = ssa = ee ee @laicmiat ses aio eas ae aay es 2 
IANO. WHOS oe Sees West African baboon_____---_-_- 1 
HZRCSOULUSH DU TEMUS = a ee Javan langur or lotong-____.-_-_- 1 
Theropithecus gelada___-___-_-__-_- Geladashbaboonsea ayes = nea ae 1 

Hylobatidae: 
hjlobatesnaguisae a os eee Sumatran gibbones2 2222252252252 1 
Hylobates lar pileatus____________- Black-capped gibbon___-_____-_-_- 3 
Symphalangus syndactylus_____--_- Siamang gibbon.22-- 52222242222 1 

Pongidae: 

IPOD SGU ESE eee ee DB C@himpanzeewa wise age Te ie 3 

JORG@ CA ee eee Sumatran orangutan____________- 2 

FZOnGOMpyGMmacUsS=e = — 2 == Se Bornean orangutan___-_--------- 1 
RODENTIA 

Sciuridae: 

Ammospermophilus leucurus____--- Amtelopersquinne lesa eee ene 2 
Caltoscrmrus; melanops= 22222222 == Sumatran tricolored squirrel- ____- 2 
Cynomys ludovicianus__.---_-_--- BH efsyraa eyo Kay cpl al es ola hl i Pee ay 12 
HUGUCOTONS DOMIS Ss SESE se We Divan solver oe BB Oe ee Gi 
Marmota flaviventris__._--.--____-- Marmotior whistlers22 52222-02255 2 
WIC INOLOMMON AL ae a eee Woodchuck or ground hog_-_-_-_---- 3 
ISCUUTUSHILNUCYSONT = eas een Lesser white squirrel____-______-- 3 
SCRUPUS LOMO Lose oe a es Hoftimans squirreles2 ho a ae as 2 
SCOPUS WHR ncausksasesebssoses Southern fox squirrel______-_____- 8 
SCCUPUS RUPP Le soe eo ASe eS See eee BO XUS CHIT Cope ney ae ee cr eee ee 1 
TOMOS. SHUHUS He shoes eee ese Hasternuchijormum kee) so 2 = apes 2 
Tamiasciurus hudsonicus_-_-_-___ ~~ Redisquirre] asi 2 ieee 1 
Heteromyidae: 
Dipodomys deserts. .=) ee ee Desert kangaroc rat____-__------- 1 
Dipodomys merriami__-_-------_- Merriam kangaroo rat____._----- 2 
Perognathus parvus____.___---___- Great Basin pocket mouse-------- 2 
Perognathus penicilliatus_____-__-- Desert pocket mouse__.---------- 1 

Jaculidae: 

HCCUMUS FOCHWS oe See seo eee soe Heyptianiyerbodsesers == = sce 1 

Castoridae: 

Castomicanadensis= sn. 2 en iment BEA Vier a ie Riek = Ey MA 1 

Cricetidae: : 

Cricetomys gambianus____--_-__-- Gambia pouched rat_______---_-- 2 
Neotoma floridana attwatert__.____- Round-tailed wood rat__________- 1 
On CRO SHS ee ee Grasshopper mouse_______------- 1 
Peromyscus leucopus___---------- White-footed mouse____._____--_- 24 
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RODENTIA—continued 
Cricetidae—Continued. Number 
SH MOCO> WESSON Basak aee boo o so Cotton rat. Sieur sae 6 
Synaptomys coopert_..---_------- emmine mouseles sss sae 1 
LG DUS LUASOTUTU SH es ae ee Jumping MoOuUses] === eee eee 1 
Rhizomyidae: : 
Nyctocleptes sumatrensis___-_-___- Bamboowrat 233 1 
Muridae: 
Rattus norvegicus (albino) _______-- White rat=. 22 Ses eee 2 
Hystricidae: 
Acanthion brachyurum_._--_---_-- Malay porcupine -=22 =). = aaa 5 
PALM CT UT US IGT VCON C= sere eee West African brush-tailed porcu- 2 
pine. 
TEMS ARID. GHG TH SS ss oe ey oe East African porcupine____.____-- 2 
MRECunuUsys MOGs =e eee Brush-tailed porcupine__---_-____ Ht 
Myocastoridae: 
WO COCROR COMMIS aaa konsetcnsc3 Nutria2..22 022522 ) 11 
Capromyidae: 
Capromiys nilonidesse es See Hutia.-.2.2..-2.. eee 2 
Cuniculidae: 
Cuniculus paca virgatus....------- Central American paca__.____-__- 2 
Dasyproctidae: 
Dasyprocta croconota-prymnolopha-. Agouti_.-----=--2 222s 2 
Chinchillidae: 
Lagostomus trichodactylus_~__~---- Viscachat = 22. 22 ee eee 2 
Caviidae: 
Capranoncell uses ae ae eee Domestic guinea pigs 2222222 — aaa e 2 > 
Caviasporcellisma ae = eee Domestic guinea pig (angora breed). 2 
Dolichotis magellanica__----_------ Patagonian Caviye =o eee 7 
IRediolagusssalinicola=s= 22 aes Dwarf caviy. 2282) oe ao ee 3 
Hydrochoeridae: 
Hydrochoerus hydrochoerus_-_------ Capy bara (2) hes) 2S eee 2 
LAGOMORPHA 
Leporidae: 
Oryctolagus cuniculus....--------- Domestic rabbiti=225 32222 7 
ARTIODACTYLA 
Bovidae: 
PAU TIVOLROGUSRLC TU UG aerate ame eae DsNo yore b:yo amen Medals te | 5 
Anoa depressiconnts. 5-2) a ANOS. 2.22 52 Sho eee 2 
IBNOOS (UIPUBE sooo oeeee Boke Bee Gaure. 2.2 See a eee 2 
BiSHAN ESET OR OES fj American bisons=2- 249252 —555== 9 
ji Fy VAlbino bison eens eee 1 
Bos frontalis =) ya yes ae ee ee ee Gayal_2 - 2) 483 eG 22 eee 4 
SOS CIUGUCUS IN een aces UL es cochlea Led w 32 es eo 5 
Boselaphus tragocamelus_...------ Nilgad 202/005 Ne ae eeeateyepenee 1 
Bubalus bubalis____-___- ee era ae Indian\buital oss a2 eee 1 
Connochaetes gnu-..._.___------- White-tailed’ gnu. 22-8 eee 2 
Connochaetes taurinus albojubatus_. White-bearded gnu.____--_-__--- 2 
Hemitragus jemlahicus.._..______--- PPR adage 006s he we 2 4 
Onotraguslechee= 2325s Me aen eee Lechee antelope____-__.-___--_- 1 
Oryuibetsa.animectenss= = 322 ae Tbeam beisaloryxaoo2 = ee ee 2 
ONC (ASA ee NE Mouflonisat ee eee 3 
Poephagus grunniens_.-....._..__- Weak 2 ot ES Lo an erer 4 
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ARTIODACTYLA—continued 


Bovidae—Continued. Number 
ESCUCOUSHN GLUT Cpe een ean Bharal or blue sheep___-__---_---- 4 
ISYMUCENOS ICOM CN wa ae ae ee AGHalGeNo lOO ee a Skane 2 
TOOMOROGUS OP csscocoeesesoos Sper Pegry Clipsal SO ce RENEE CUR SI oes 4 

Cervidae: 

PAT USRELTS ENS oti es tN Byles UR ee INA SHGLCOT ae = 2) 2 aS ee Pe ai 15 
CeRuSICOMAdens?s=2 mena aes Wiapitis2.20) ae ea 2 
Cervus duvaucelit__.------ LAD ee Barasing haydeersss =e See 3 
Ceriws GN ORs ee es ee Huropean red deeriss2 242-225 22 22 U7 
Dacian ae (Brown fallowadeersaee= a= == eee 12 

Le a \eWihiteitallow: deers 4245s" =s=aaui 1G 
ISTOROUSTICUIS TIUKO HON = = ee oe Rib-faced or barking deer__.----- 1 
IVIAUEUMCUS StILCIStS aa ae eee Chinese rib-faced deer__._---_---- 2 
Odocoileus costaricensis._..------- Costa Rican deer__-_------------ 1 
Odocoileus virgintanus. ----------- Mirginiavdeerss2 ake e Le ri ae ae 2 
eM SGRMolCeenstses a2 ae eee Moluccardeens2e2 see es eee eee 1 
(SLED OOOO Do Oe oes Japanese deers... = ee i 

Tragulidae: 

Mraguuus QVaNtCUSsa= 9222s — oa Javanumouseideers Soo - eo see ae 1 

Giraffidae: 

Giraffa camelopardalis___--------- INfulloMeNa VIO eee cece 4 
Gina eliCulalas == == Reticulated giraffe__..._---------.- 2 

Camelidae: 

OMDB. PUM eco esose Ses ce Sec’ APES srr eas ea 2h ip a ele: ee 4 
LOMO LUCTRACUS =a GUAT ANC OP eS ee ea 3 
TEU ATUCH LCOS ee Naja ale or et ei BX eX 6Fe a te te eater ct 2 

Tayassuidae: 

COCO TAO IUG RULES et a Collared peccary_--------------- 4 
an QSSU PCC lla a arene rere White-lipped peceary_.---------- 2 
Suidae: 
QD Ui USSOMCUUT USE a ee IBabinuissa eee sete eS 3 
Hylochoerus meinertzhagent__------ Ores tihO Gases tes et reer 1 
Phacochoerus aethiopicus massaicus. East African wart hog. ---------- 3 
Potamochoerus porcus keniae___---- White-faced bush pig_.____-_---- 1 
ISRESHS CT Of capa cere AVL oye European wild boar_...---------- 1 

Hippopotamidae: 

Choeropsis liberiensis_-_---------- Pigmy hippopotamus-----_------- 2 
Hippopotamus amphibius-_-------- Hippopotamus sss eeees eee a ee 2 
PERISSODACTYLA 
Equidae: 
JEGIS (GRADE SEE es ee ee Ls Grevy’s' zebras@s22e vase seesees 1 
Equus grevyi-asinus_.------------ Zebra-ass) hybrid sas sae 1 
Equus grevyi-caballus___---------- Zebra-horse hybrid_------------- 1 
EOUAUSEKLON GP tee ee eee Asiatic wild ass or kiang__-------- 2 
ISOS WADE NH eo ee Mongolian wild horse_----------- 3 
Equus quagga chapmani-_.-------- Chapmanisizebras- 982s. see 8 
EA GUALSECEDT.O eee See ane a Mountaimizebrasse ee ase eee 2 

Tapiridae: 

VAlcroCcodiG ING Case nae eee Asiatic tapine= 3252642. See eee 1 
Ranirelaxpar.d een ss ee Central American tapir_---------- i! 
REMUS LERTESET US eae ee South American tapir__---------- 2 

Rhinocerotidae: 


Diceros bicornis_.___..------------ Blackirhinoceros] 2 22 aes eee 1 
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PROBOSCIDEA 
Elephantidae: Number 
Elephas sumatranus_------------- Sumatran elephant__---_--.----- 1 
Lozodonta africana oxyotis._-.------ African elephant= === ===. 22 a= 1 
EDENTATA 
Choloepodidae: 
Choloepus didactylus__..---------- Two-toed sloth. .- 2-243 s2555ame8 2 
Dasypodidae: , 
Dasypus novemcinctus_.---------- Nine-banded armadillo____------- 3 
Euphractus sexcinctus_.----------- Six-banded armadillo___.-__------ 1 
Myrmecophagidae: 
Myrmecophaga jubata_----------- Giant anteater. 22255225 e eee 1 
BIRDS 
STRUTHIONIFORMES 
Struthionidae: 
IS UTULIETON CLIN EL SN ate ns ae er South African ostrich_------.-_-- 1 
RHEIFORMES 
Rheidae: 
FRNA Lees f Common rhea or nandu-__-------- 7 
Gi Ls a \ White rhea... 22252) eS 
CASUARIIFORMES 
Casuariidae: 
Casuanius bennetive == oso. see Bennett’s cassowary.-_---------- 1 
CaswarsUsis pe ae a eee ee CassOWaLy ooo eee eee 1 
Casares Seer er ete med ear CASSOWATY eo eee ee 1 
Casuarius unappendiculatus_____-_- Single wattled cassowary-_-_------- 1 
Dromiceiidae: 
Dromiceius novaehollandiae___-_-_-_- Commoncemulie= 2325 as eee 2 
SPHENISCIFORMES 
Spheniscidae: 
Spheniscus demersus _...--------- Jackass penguin.__..__------- 6 
PELECANIFORMES 
Pelecanidae: 
Pelecanusicalsfornicus—— 2-22 22 82 California brown pelican__.-_---- 2 
Pelecanus conspicillatus__.-------- Australian pelican_ == "2222 5aee 1 
Pelecanus erythrorhynchos_-—--~---- American white pelican_-_-------- 5 
Pelecanus erythrorhynchos < P. oc- American white and brown pelican 1 
cidentalis. (hybrid). 
Pelecanus occidentaliss2.0i_2 24525 Brown pelican. o_ =. eee 2 
Pelecanus onocrotalus_..__-______- Huropean pelican - 2225-22322 e=2 2 
Pelecanus\noseus: “ae eye yap nay: Rose-colored pelican_________---- 2 
Sulidae: 
Morusibassaniuse =n nate Gannett: {ON Un a ee 1 
SULORG TAT i eI eye ek meee Blue-footed booby___------------ 1 
Phalacrocoracidae: 
Phalacrocorax auritus albociliotus_._._ Farallon cormorant. __.--.---_--- 2 
Phalacrocoraz auritus floridanus_._.. Florida cormorant_________------ 1 
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PELECANIFORMES—Ccontinued 


Anhingidae: Number 
AnhIngasanhingas ae aa eee Anhinga 55 aire 5 wap yin bet 1 
Fregatidae: 
ECG OLONATTC Uy Sea ee = ee Se Lesser frigate bird___-__.-_------ 2 
CICONIIFORMES 
Ardeidae: 
ACAD KGOCHDS LES SSS SIS BESS EEE Great blue heron_______________- 1 
Ardea-herodias X A. occidentalis... Heron hybrid___________---_-__- 1 
AMG CONOCCUACTUGLUS Eee = a tee ee Great white heron_______.___-_-- 1 
Botaurus lentiginosus___-------=-- American bittern___.._.-_.__...- 1 
Casmerodius albus egretta._._._---- American egret..-. 2-2-2222 2288 1 
JETRO ARCHES TEN AS eae ia HSU OKO) IA Pues 3) Pek a a NO a 5 
Notophoyx novaehollandiae_--.---- White-faced heron___________-_-- 1 
Nycticorax nycticorax naevius .__---- Black-crowned night heron____-.- 6 
‘Cochleariidae: 
Cochlearius cochleartus_...-------- Boatbilltheromse sane. ears eee 3 
Scopidae: 
Scopus umbretta_.__..------------ Hammerhead 23. 52-5. ooo 552 se 
Ciconiidae: : 
Dissoura episcopus.__------------ Woolly-necked stork__._.______-- 1 
Ephippiorhynchus senegalensis__-_- -- Saddle-billed stork____-_-.__--_--- 1 
Eucxenura galatea__..------------ IMincnianal pomWke5 obese ele seeecse 3 
OUSKCTIVEN EUS ae as os a pe ate Mialayistor ker mys) vane aes ae 2 
PO DUTINY CLEnt Oa se os oe ey ee eek a ie a ee a mea ee A 2 
Leptoptilus crumeniferus_.-------- EW ey Oo UT ea ce elie Sees 2 1 
Leptoptilus dubius_...----------- Indian adjutant______.__.__._-_-- 1 
Leptoptilus javanicus_------------ Lesser adjutant__-___----------- 2 
Mycteria americana___----------- Wioodlilbis ies iia a aa eave ee aN 1 
Threskiornithidae: 
ANID OLLI Se Seep eS es Roseate spoonbill__.___---------- 1 
Cvicnpay Gihiten, SS es SS EY TEST 2 Wihitehibis aes ale ee en ae 3 
Guara alba X G. rubra._--------- Hybrid ibis (scarlet and white)--_-_ 1 
CCFO PURI oe ee oe eee Sear] ethilot sie ese ae ee ae ee ep 2 
T2RGIMOS US VI fUSCOLUS 22 = hy sae Dusky bist ssc eye oe eae 1 
Threskiornis aethiopica_._..------- Sacreduiloi stew eat pases evade os ae 1 
Threskiornis melanocephala__...._.._ Black-headed ibis__--..---------- 2 
Threskiornis spinicollis...-------- Straw-necked ibis-__..2..-2-- 5-22 2 
Phoenicopteridae: 
Phoenicopterus chilensis__.-------- Chilean Mamingose= seo. --- eee 21 
ANSERIFORMES 
Anhimidae: 
COM NOCTISEGL Gen hoe ee ee Crestediscreamer22 22 2 ae eee 10 
Anatidae: 
VAG TES OTUSO Net ata py A eee as Woodiduck. 222 eis vena aaeeae eee 17 
Alopochen aegyptiacus_--.-------- Hey Ptlan SOOSC= se se ee eee 2 
Anas brasilvenstses_s--- 2-52-25 - = IByeWaleehay TSS as Sh ee see eats 2 
VAOSHCOMMESLICO sama = Pekiniduck2 2255242 See Seen 10 
ANOS (AM AA OS = 355 SB 2 e eee Mallardtduck sate ere. eee ee ator 45 
AGES PULPHDGS Ss so sbeSeceessescce Black or dusty mallard__.-------- 2 
PAUSE TRO) O2i//1010 Seen a les American white-fronted goose_---- 4 
IB ROMtG Ver UC Ga a AES PETA ates ee Serene Sr RIC Se me ye 2 


ES ROTLORCO LLG CIUSTS mans eee @Cannda coosenas sas = ces nee eee 6 
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ANSERIFORMES—continued 


Anatidae—Continued. Number 
Branta canadensis minima-------- Cackline c00seee es = aeee eee eee 1 
Branta canadensis occidentalis _ - - - - White-cheeked goose_------------ 15 
IBrantaleucopsiss see eee eee Barnacle so00seas = 2a. =e eee 1 
Cairinaimnoschatdse se oo ae eee Muscovyaduckes.s = ses 5 == 2 
Casancawanieqataee aaa ee eee paradise duck#2ss2e=——...—=———e= 1 
Cereopsis novaehollandiae_-~-------- Cereopsis or Cape Barren goose_-- 1 
Chemiatlantica === ae aa eee Snow goose 2252} a 5 
Chenicacnulescens= sen eee ‘Blue goose! Viens 4 
Chloephaga poliocephala___-------- Ashy-headed upland goose_-_-__---- 2 
Coscornoba coscon0vd= 2 anes Coscorobai 2222202 [Sse eee eee 5 
Cyqnopsisicygnoidessan 22) =e name Chinese’ goose. S23 o2e=— eee 1 
Cyonustcolumbianyuse: 2255 ans Wihisthine/swane=2) seis seem eeenere Ss 
Cygnus melancoriphus__---------- Black-necked swan_-_------------ 11 
Cygnusrolor a Wee eae ane Miuteiswame 22 ys inate ee epee 2 
IDG HG COWES oe es Pinta 2 ee ee 1 
Darilarspinivcaudae: 2. a eee Chilean pinta 222s see 1 
Dendrocygna arborea._----------- Black-billed duck2s3222 2. === 3 
Dendrocygna auiumnalis_-_------- Black-bellied tree duck________-_-- 2 
Dendrocygna viduata__-_--------- White-faced tree duck___----_---- 5 
IVICOREC CONAN EnUCHIVG Woe rea Bald patesss 2222 2a eee 1 
Nace CaNagtCa ms ee ae Mperor LOOSe= = oe eae eee 4 
Plectropterus gambensis_---------- Spur-winged goose__------------- 1 

FALCONIFORMES 
Cathartidae: 
Cathartestauraes 22 ee eee Turkey. vulture: =292222 3a 3 
Cathartes aura X Coragyps atratus. Black vulture and turkey vulture 
hybrid 2222 = = Sas ae 1 
(CORTTTIS GRIER s el eae aS Black vultures.) 2-25 1 
Gymnogyps californianus_________- California condor:-- 222222 3 
QLCOnAM DUS! DONG a= mee ne King vulture..- 22-2 eee 2 
VWAOTEAUTP ORION ES ear itassan Ne South American condor_-__------ 3 
Accipitridae: 
VAICCUDiteriCOO Peni me as ee yemt ata Cooper’s hawk!) 22221) eee 1 
Aegupius monachus 2.22. wot Cinereous vulture___._-----_---- 1 
Aquila chrysactos— 2-22 223k Golden eagles 22h iap mane rarer | 
Baiteorboredlisee oe is Sa Wenn Red-tailed: hawk! i222. 2.2 ae 3 
Buteo galapagoensis_.------------ Galdpagos hawk_-_.: 2a 1 
Buteolineaius= ee ene nan nein Red-shouldered hawk_--_--------- 8 
Buteo melanoleucus__.____..----_-- South American buzzard eagle__.__ 2 
IBULeCONSta tN SOT yaya ee en Swainson’s hawk 222) 222 se sees 2 
Gypaetus barbatus grandis________- Lammergeyer! 2.24) / eee 1 
Gupsinuep pellvessies eae ie eer Uk Ruppell’s| vultures. 2a 1 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus___--___-- Bald eagles: 222220 22. ae eee 13 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus alasconus _ Alaskan bald eagle____ .~-_------- 2 
EIQ aStuUrniandip a eae eee ee Brahminygkites 2s. = 3 
TOT DUAN GI py Oe aoe ae cae east Harpy eagleso2. 5242) 1 
Malvago chimangox=. = == 2abee ye cee Chimanigo 4.32. 5S Ue eee 2 
NY AROS TOT YCHO Sasi ee Yellow-billed kites.22 545 =ee=eee= 1 
Pandion haliaetus carolinensis___-_- Osprey or fish hawk____.-------- 3 
Mongositnachelvotus a oes pe African eared vulture_.__-------- 1 
Crogetusiaudar nn. yee eee Wedge-tailed eagle___.._.---_---- 1 
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FALCONIFORMES—continued 
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Falconidae: Number 
Dapiriusiamenicanus= 220 2a eek: Caramchors suitceslimnd ye apse ny ieee ae 3 
OLCONSDORVETL US ee ee ae eae SOMO IN oe ce 3 
IZQMOOPUS CUO a oS SoS Audubon’s caracara..____-_-_- joys Ber 
ZOU OOS DUG CUS =a South American caracara___..---- 1 

GALLIFORMES 

Megapodiidae: 

AlpCnRD UGC 5525565555252 54 Australian brush turkey______-____ 2 
VEO OCNOCCLLCEC maa ae ee yee INGLES eh Koy i lee a es Fe eye ee ee it 
Megapodius freycinett____-------- Molucea megapode__-___-_------ 1 
Cracidae: 
CRB FUORI Ae Cae eee ee Paw alias Curasso Were ae ee 1 
Craresclatente ese oe ee Sclaters curassOw ee =e 4 
PIVIGE US IIUUE Ue tan tary rafal eo peers Razor-billed curassow_----------- 3 
VIGiUESGLUCN ee ae ee ee el Sallis CuiTass Owes a eee 1 

Phasianidae: 

VAG TESLA NIILS) Cn GQUS a a en Arcus pheasants = 2252522545228 3 
Calopezus elegans__-------------- Crested tinamou or martineta___-- 23 
Catreus wallichtt_____._----------- Cheersplreasan tien se aes 1 
Chrysolophus amherstiae_--------- Lady Amherst’s pheasant.___.---- 1 
Chiysolophus pictusses ee Goldentpheasantee aaa 5 
Coinnnixicotunni tT eee eee WilicaNroay CMe bee eee eek 21 
Excalfactoria chinensts__---------- Blue-breasted button quail__--__-- 7 
Gallus sp. X Numida galeata_---_-- Chicken and guinea fow] hybrid___ 2 
Gennaeus lineatus._-_------------ Lineated pheasant. -------------- 1 
Gennaeus nycthemerus_----------- Siliverspive'a sam tase eee ee 1 
Fnerophasis swinhovts sso. 222s ee Swinhoe’s pheasant__--__-------- 1 
Lophophorus impeyanus__..------- Himalayan impeyan pheasant_.---_ 1 
JOM MEG PUNOsovecsocoscessose Malayan fire-back pheasant_-_-_-_--- 1 
Nothura maculosa_...------------ Spot tedatimeando ees ee 18 
JAUBO CrOMIGHUIBS 352 Bose se sooeoes 1 BYeee WOW We Sey a paneer yk LO yp a 6 
2AQVOMITUULUG US eee eee Greentpeatowl asa ss ae ee 2 

; Ring-neck pheasant_.____-------- 1 
PSDSATOUS UOTE aoe Soe aa ‘ae ring-necked pheasant- —-.--- 2 
Phasianus torquatus formosanus.... Formosan ring-necked pheasant_-. 1 
2RGSYANUWSIVETSUCOLOT, 92 = ses ahs a= Green Japanese pheasant_-__------ 1 
Polyplectron napoleonis._--------- Palawan peacock pheasant___.---- 2 
ISU RMOMUCUSIRCEVESt 22 La 2 ae Reeves’ pheasant._- 522222222525 it 

GRUIFORMES 
Gruidae: 
AnthnopordesMoirgos =. 2 ee emoisellejcranese es eee 8 
Balearica pavonina_._-----.------ West African crowned crane-_----- 1 
Balearica regulorum gibbericeps.... East African crowned crane-_.----- 1 
Grus canadensis canadensis__------ Little brown crane_..------------ 1 
Grus canadensis tabida__-_-------- Sand hilltcran ceases ee ee 1 
GiaisMleu cance Len aa ma sae ie White-naped crane__._----_------ 1 
GrusileucogenanUsme == ee Sibeniangcrane ==ss-s see eee 2 

Psophiidae: 

FZSO DRI OICLEDUGN Sea Gray-backed trumpeter_-_------- 1 

Rallidae: 

Gallinula chloropus cachinnans-__--- Morida callinule aa aes eens 2 
Gallinula chloropus orientalis _ --_-- Sumatran gallinule__.----------- 3 
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GRUIFORMES—continued 


Rallidae—Continued. Number 
Limnocoraz flavirostra._._---------- Africanwblack rallias= 25 =a 2 
Porphyrio poliocephalus___-------- Gray-headed porphyrio-_---_-----=- O% 
Rallus philippensis australis__----- Australian’ rail? 2 242232 33 ee il 

Eurypygidae: 

LEG LATO 6 eee eee aes Sun bitterna: (2 29 5 ee eee 2 

Cariamidae: 

CArvaMG Crisialan eas se ae ee Cariams or seriamal =) Se eee Be 

Otididae: 

OU SICA PTO ee ae eae Merc area as Denham’s bustard2=- 2252222 1 
Ovisicaravjacksonte. =a sae = Jackson’s bustard= 2022222 === ee 1 
CHARADRIIFORMES 

Haematopodidae: 

Haematopus ostralegus__..-------- European oyster catcher__...___~_ Be} 

Charadriidae: 

Bedonopterus chilensis_----------- Chilean lapwing--___- eee 2 

Scolopacidae: 
iPhilomachus pugnaci22 Sse s Rufio Se Se SAL ee 1 

Laridae: 

UG OR USKOTGETUEGL USS au a Annes eae Herring. gulls 22s ae 1 

Larus delawarensis:2 22-222 22 N Ring-billed: cull 32222 shoe aae eae 1 

UE QTUSNGLOUCESCOTIS ae ns ae Glaucous-winged gull____________ 1 

Larus novaehollandiae._...------- Silver’ gull. Aes are 24 
COLUMBIFORMES 

Columbidae: 

Caloenas nicobarica__.__-.-..---_-- Nicobar pigeons245222 2 eae 5 
Chalcophaps indicas222- 2222 ee Kmerald) dovess2s2 22342 1 
Columba livia (domestic) _.--_-___- Archangel pigeon) 32 aa BA 
Columba livia (domestic) __-____-_ Fan-tailed pigeon/.. 2-2 5 1 
Columbaimaculosala] 2) Sa aeae. Spot-winged pigeon______________ 1 
Columbarpalumbus ) 2s oe ein ey Wood pigeon:.2.2 2 eae 1 
Col moa nica zuron et Os Mane eis ay. Picazuro pigeon !2) 23 eee 2; 
Dendrophassa vernans griseicapilla.. Sumatran fruit pigeon___________- 4 
Duculataenea Lava sea Neelys Green imperial pigeon____________ 1 
Butreron pulchellas xan erin tetany Purple-capped fruit dove_________ 1 
Gallicolumba luzonica___-_--_-.__-- Bleeding heart dove______-______ 5. 
Gounatoristataene tees ret a Sclater’s crowned pigeon_______-_- 5 
Gouranorctoriamee tee so eee Victoria crowned pigeon____-_-_-- 3 
Lamprotreron jambu_-..---------- Pink-headed fruit pigeon_-___-_.-- 1 
ibentovilarneuparilatss ies re oe Scaled ‘pigeon=2=5- 2 eee 2 
Muscadivores paulina__-.--.-.__-- Celebian imperial pigeon_-_-_____-_- 2 
Myristicivora bicolor_._..-_---._-- Pied:imperial'pigeon? =) 322. 2a. 2 
Streptopelia chinensis_._....------ Asiatic collared dove____________- 26 
SiTEepLopeliarrvson7a enw ame Ring-necked dove__.------------ 4 
DRYER a {0} Ao ls kl Turtle’doves 22220022 702 ee 2 
PSITTACIFORMES 
Psittacidae: 
LAG POr7S: Sp ieeetes Wren. fin es errata Ye Red-headed lovebird________-_---_- 1 
Agapornisilitianae: 2 s=. 42 205.000) INivassalovebinds 222s aang 3. 
Amazona, aestipa_ 2232 be Soba Amazon or blue-fronted parrot___. 3 
Amazona albtjronsso 225. vei White-fronted parrot.__.--------- 1 


Ne) 
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PSITTACIFORMES—continued 
Psittacidae—Continued. 
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Amazona amazonica______-------- Orange-winged parrot__________-- 2 
Amazona arausiaca___----------- Boquet,s parrot sss sae 1 
Amazona auropalliata____-------- Yellow-naped parrot.___.-------- 9 
PAIIAZONG ieStlUG == ae eee IBESCIVe PALLOG™ sie ea yee aera ye a 1 
Amazona leucocephala___-_------- Cubanyparrot. =o e226 we see 3 
Amazona ochrocephala___..------- Yellow-head parrot.-_.--_-_----- 3 
Amazona ochroptera=. 25222 e ss = Yellow-shouldered parrot_-_---_-- 3 
PAT UOZO ICN OTOL 1 a ee ee Double yellow-head parrot____-_-- 7 
VAIMOZONNULRIGLQENOLIS= = 9 ee Red-crowned parrot__-.--------- 1 
Anodorhynchus hyacinthinus_------ Hyacinthine macaw______---_---- 1 
INGO. GR AOGISS EOE ee ee sae Yellow and blue macaw_-_------- 1 
VAT ORENLONO DEC Om ee oe eee Red and blue macaw__-___---_--- 1 
AGG POCHDLILS See ee Se eee see Red, blue, and yellow macaw----- 2 
Ara macavuanna-manilata___----- ili gers) rnc a yee es ee ree 2 
VARIN Uttar vas ee eas Se oe Mexican green macaw--_---------- 1 
WAU ORSCU CTC) trat ues oe Her ER Severe: macawe-5. 25-2225 ss se 4s 1 
Aralingd CUuODs= oa oo Leese ee Cubaniconuressses sss ss eee 1 
Brotogeris jugularis__.----------- Moviiparoquet. 2. oss ae een ae 3 
Calyptorhynchus magnificus - - - - --- Banksian cockatoo___------------ 1 
Coracopsis nigra__--------------- Lesser vasa parrot_-_------------ 1 
CHONOPSULACUSIS Pil t= SJ OI: TOKO Fe one ees ae eEaeseee 2 
Domicella flavopalliata__..-.------ FRSC LOY esses ae te EE 3 
FEclectus pectoralis_._.._----------- Hclectussparrotes nese = ee eee 2 
Eolophus roseicapillus_----------- Roseateicockatools ss22 aaa i 
TE OSIT ALOT Ch ean a ls wah I RCT TMD SE ed elo rays cies SRD pene SPO E 2 1 
LI SOT WIG QUPQ sa soeeo OSes ess Golden-crowned paroquet- ------- 1 
Mupsittulacanicularis.—s----=-=5-- Retz. paTroqueteces = aes see 1 
MON COCALO aS eye Se Ee Ses he Wihiteicockatooe eaeee sees eee 2 
Kakatoe citrinocristata___.-------- Orange-crested cockatoo___------- 2 
KMakatoergalenttas ==) 552 eee Large sulphur-crested cockatoo_-._. 4 
Kakatoe leadbeatert___.----------- Leadbeaters’ cockatoo_---------- 2 
Kakatoe moluccensis___----------- Great red-crested cockatoo-_--_----- 1 
iMakatecsulpnurea___---- - = waeesee Lesser sulphur-crested cockatoo_--. 5 
Kakatoe tenutrostris.------------- Slender-billed cockatoo__--------- 1 
orvus domicella_ 22522 2 Sees. Rajahvlory 2-22). 2 Ae ete 2 
HEORUUSIOOTULUS Hee ke ee SK (ony cies Hae ela ee eae 3 
Melopsittacus undulatus__-------- i. Grass: parakeet. s428eh=- 222225 7 
Microglossus aterrimus_----------- Great black cockatoo__---------- 1 
Myopsitta monachus_..----------- Quaker paroquet= 2255222222 22522 1 
INandayus manday--=22 252-222 2— INanday, paroquets ==) ss saa e 1 
Neston notabilis._ 22-5 22 22 eee Wea ag pup, heey LS a Skane pes 3 
Pionites xanthomera__------------ Amazonian caique--------------- 2 
IPVONUS MENSETUUS= == 2 sae e ee Blue-headed parrot__------------ 1 
iPsittaculaxeupatria: /225222 252202 = Red-shouldered paroquet-_-_------- 4 
esta CuUlanicn@ Ment = ys ae ee aa Kramer’s paroquet_------------- 6 
Psittacula longicauda_-_---------- Long-tailed paroquet_----------- 1 
Psittacula nepalensis_..---------- Nepalese paroquet_______-------- 1 
PSitLACUsnenvinaCUus. 25552 eee eee African gray parrot___----------- 1 
Tanygnathus megalorhynchus - - -- -- Great-billed parrot_------------- 1 
Tonygnathus muellerd.-- 2-2 222 Muellersparroteseesee- se) se ee 1 
Trichoglossus cyanogrammus_------ Green-naped lory---------------- 1 
Trichoglossus haematod__--.------- Ceramplory..2 See ao es a eee 1 
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CUCULIFORMES 
Cuculidae: Number 
Ceniropusisivensis= =e ee eee Suma tranecouca! =e eee eee 1 
Eudynamis scolopaceus_-_--------- Koelscn sas 2ccGese esse eee it 
STRIGIFORMES 
Strigidae: 
IBUDOMVINGUVUGNUS sae = tary ee ee Great hornediowle-== 222.25 sa= = 8 
IKGWOG [KAUN aS See eee soe Malay fishiowlese ss === 1 
QV CIOS LS Se Tees OS Nees ese Screechiowless..5-2 52525222 ee 3 
SET INUONLONU CTU ee ees Se eee Barredvowl. 2228 e< = see 17 
CAPRIMULGIFORMES 
Podargidae: 
IPOGORGUSNSERTGOULES= ane ae ee Tawny frogmouth#. 2 2o252oseeeme il 
CORACIIFORMES 
Alcedinidae: 
DGBAO TSS See So SR SSeS Kookaburraa oi) 255 22 2 its mee eee 2 
Halcyon pyrrhopygius...--------- Red-backed kingfisher__--___-___- 1 
Ealcyonesanctusm (sas eae eee Sacred ‘kinefishers is ose Seen 4 
Momotidae: 
Vo motusnles SOn ts ae ss ee Motmote:=° 202s Se eee 1 
Bucerotidae: 
EU CCROSETILUMOCELOS = i= = eet Rhinoceros hornbille2 ass 2 
IBWEOTUNUS QUYSSINICUSE = ana eee Abyssinian ground hornbill_______ 2 
Dichoceros bicornis___------------ Concave casque hornbill__________ 1 
Hydrocissa convera____----------- Pied hornbilla2s22 232525 1 
PICIFORMES 
Capitonidae: 
Thereiceryx zeylandicus__._._----- Streakedtbarbetssa 22222 — 22 eee 2 
Ramphastidae: 
ROT GUKUROS CAs ee ee ee Ariel toucans seo Se aes 1 
Ramphastos piscivorus___._-___-_- Toco toucanses= a) 22. eee 1 
PASSERIFORMES 
Furnariidae: 
JOR PUROUS (PUN s 33 ake see See Rufous ovenbirds ses eae 20 
Tyrannidae: 
atangusysulphunatisee se) ee Nae Kiskadee flycatcher__.__.___-_-_- 1 
Pittidae: 
rtiauOnGchyaiidea ee ee at We Indian: pittas20423425. 50 1 
Corvidae: 
Aphelocoma californica woodhousei. Woodhouse’s jay__---_----------- 1 
Calocitiaiformosamse ans saan ie e. Mexican magpie jay_.-2-—- 222225 1 
Cissaschinensts emesis tee lee Chinese cissa__—) 422) eee 2 
Corvusial bis sae pinarelsfopre io ya ote White-breasted crow__-_---_----- 2 
Corvus brachyrhynchos_____-_-_-_- Americans crowe22eee eee 5 
Corvus cononoidep i= 322 te Australian: crows22-525) 552 — eee 1 
Corvus cryptoleweus- 2228 22222 32 White-necked raven__._-___-_-_- 5 
Convusinsolens ae ssi een Malye Be Indian crow) ee eee 3 
Cyanocittaien:st apa ena ase nt eee Blue: jayii ewok ee 2 
Cyanocorax cyanopogon___._------- White-naped jay...-.-.2=22--=28 2 
Gymnorhina hypoleuca__._.------- White-backed piping crow_------- 3 
Teicamuttallirise ae ae oe ye eee Yellow-billed magpie_____-_------ 2 
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PASSERIFORMES—continued 
Corvidae—Continued. Number 
Pica pica hudsonia___--._-------- American magpie____-----.------ 2 
Urocissa occipitalis_____._.___.-__-- Red-billed blue magpie__-_-__--_-- I 
Xanthoura luxuosa guatemalensis_._ Guatemalan green jay__---------- 1 
Paradiseidae: 
VARI UGOCA US CLASSUTOSLT 1S) a Ae AtUstralli amu Cait loin cles ere 1 
ECOL OLAC ONL apa apn ery ane Curl-erested manucode_-_--------- 1 
Ptilonorhynchus violaceus. -_----_. Satimybowerbirda- == 2 ase a= as=e— 3 
ISICLEMUETUCSEIUGCImaen = = eae Lye 12-wired bird of paradise__-_----- 1 
OPORCTES (PUMP ss ose bbe stoosse Red birdlot paradises sae. =e n= i 
Pycnonotidae: 
Molpastes haemorrhous__---------- Black-headed|bulbul=s2e— = 2 —n ss I 
OlocompsayOcosusa= aa nee Red-earedybullb ul aes ee 1 
EV CHONOUUSHO OLS = ey apepnn eye 1 epee Yellow-vented bulbul===22=- 22222 2 
Pycnonotus bindentatus__--_-__--- Orange-spotted bulbul____________ 3 
JReloni Mller COS 00S ose Soo Red-throated bulbul_-------_-__- 2 
Trachycomus zeylonicus__--------- Yellow-crowned bulbul__--._.____ 1 
Turdidae: 
Kittacincla malabarica__---------- Shamaraaclnus eee = ee ees 1 
Mesia argentauris__._____-------_- Silver-eared mesia______...____-- 2 
_Mimocichla rubripes_.__.-.-.-------- Western red-legged thrush________ 4. 
WVinjadestesmiunicolor== 2-2 aa see Slate-colored solitaire-__..._._._- 1 
LEO RGIOUS: (FGI 1a ace ey Bonaparte’s thrush. _---__-_.__.= 1 
Laniidae: 
ILORGUS CopStiB=ssscncscoooesosee Meitasnscalishrikes seo ssa 
Sturnidae: 
VAMlOnisNChUly Deda. == == oe ae Gilossyaayl omnis seas ae eee 2 
Cosmopsanis:negvus. =... --.22 25267 Splendidistarlings=2=5s == as ee 3 
Creatophona cineneas + 22222 2552 Wattledistarling= = 352s eae nee 2 
Galeopsar salvadonit. 222 2222 2a Crestedistarling= === as yan eee 1 
Gnaculameliqvosa= essa See ener Southern shill myn he aaa ee See 1 
in DUCLUSHGeULUp DU as = a ad ae Militanyestarling= = esse 16 
Compsothlypidae: 
SCUUTASNAU LOCA PULUSs== = 2 2 = a ee Onenbird ssf. 22 Sesh Soe gee 1 
Ploceidae: 
Amadina fasciata_____----------- Cut-throatifinch=225s=ss2aea. 1 
Caolsuspassenardens” 4-2 see Red-necked whydah_-_-_---_---_--- 2 
DH RCOVED, TURU GIS eee ee ee (Gnianartiawaniyzcl all eee eee 6 
PULP UO ROSH eee eo Se ong-tailedsimuniaess= === —= == 3 
IEMA TAH OB SEAS EOI eI eel I White-headed munia_-_--------_- 26 
MOBO TROVE GTS ES See ee Black-throated munia____.----__- 6 
VIGHICVONOG1) ZU O01 C= ee JJaN eSB AT OWT cana : 
TinCan eT pis Mem NAWibitbel anal sparnowe: sess een nD 
MOMG WURCMIGHMS. 5 ae eae eee Rice bird or nutmeg finch_________ 9 
LOCC WUSID 1) Cees pte ale pe ye ese NYS SUSY ENR WV)C Vie Teen een ee 6 
TZVOGEUS CNC EGIUS == ee Black-cheeked weaver_______-___-_ 2 
TLOCEUSITAUDUOLOSIUS ae Chestnut-breasted weaver_______- 7 
IZOC PRU acutyca ud Ga =e jLone=tailedthinch sss 4= = 45552 5= U0 
POGUE WOUNOO. Be nebo (Cowllchern itim@ln. — 3 kobe soe eatsue 3 
Quelea sanguinirostris intermedia__._ Southern masked weaver finch__-__- 12 
Steganopleura bichenovit_.__._____- IBevaclecl wing se ode eek ed 5 
Steganura paradisea_____________- Paradise vlc alla py 7 
Taeniopygia castanotis_.________-- AFIT WME Ns oe ee eee eebace 2 
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PASSERIFORMES—continued 


Icteridae: Number 
‘Algelavusiassumtiliss oe aoe Nees Cuban red-winged blackbird______ 5 
Gymnomystax mexicanus_-_------- Giant; oriole 22252 Wasa iaine aes 2 
JUGHOPOS CCUG PU ss Ae i ‘PrOw pial ee een eet Nhe iene 5 
Violoth nasuatenern at cL eae aa en Cow bird 2 yi es tence 1 
Psomocolax oryztvora___---------- Rice grackle_ 22st 2a: Sasa 1 
Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus_--_-- Yellow-headed blackbird_________ 4 

Thraupidae: 

SN OPO DUD: COM Ga Seto aoa Seo ae Blue tanager=2— "222 eee 2 

Fringillidae: 

Amandava amandava.____--------- Strawberry finch] 222) ae 36 
Carduelis carduelis._..2 2 22-2. - European goldfinch_____________- 1 
Fringilla montifringilla__-_-_----- Brambling finch]233332 sae 1 
Melopyrrhe nigra. 222222202 2222 Cuban bullfingh] 23223550258 aaee 1 
Paroanacucullata® foe. = eae Brazilian’ cardinalwao 2 4as eae 1 
Pheuciicus tubialisess ss esas Mellow grosbeak=2! 3k ae 1 
Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis_._ Eastern cardinal__._____________- 2, 
SG PUDUIS CONOOHPOOIS See OU Ss Canary 20) 0 0 ee 1 
MSUCCLUSKINL 110 eae py Sieh a a eu Lesser yellow finch_________.___- 6 
sporophilaaureta s)he eee eee Hick’s:seed-eater. 3/20 waa 2 
Sporophila gutturalis..-___-___--- Yellow-bellied seed-eater_________ Cnines 
Uroloncha leucogastroides___._____- Society finch]. 25.2): ghee 1 
Wolatinvajacaniny tas os Seer eae Blue-black, grassquit=- =ssaeaunes 1 

REPTILES 

LORICATA 

Crocodylidae: 

Alligator mississipiensis.__.___--- Alligator. 2028) 2S ou ae 17 
PALL eg atoTestmen sts es aera ea Chinese alligator! == 522 32) ease 3 
Caymanvlatinostris:— a ale Broad-snouted caiman__________-_ 1 
Caimanisclerops ae i ene ar ae Spectacled caiman !.2.2 20a 3 
Crocodylusiacutus sa aa eek = American crocodiles) 3:2: Sea 1 
Crocodylus cataphractus____-_____- West African crocodile__________- 1 
Crocodylus porosus. 22.23 ate Salt-water crocodile____.__.______.- 1 
Osteolaemus tetraspis_._.___.____- Broad-nosed crocodile__.________- 1 
Tomistomarschiegelts nace ans Malayan gaviali> .a3a eee 7 
SQUAMATA 

Agamidae: 

Acanthosaura armata_....-..__--- Armed tree lizard]. 222 2222 sae 1 
Physignathus lesueurit__.-._____-- Lesueur’s water dragon____._____- 2 
Iguanidae: 
Anolis carolinensis_____.__.____-- False chameleon___________- care SK 14 
AMOLUSKEGUeStnUSe apne ee lala Giant/anolisi 220-23 See 7 
Conolophus subcristatus__._.._---- Galapagos, iguana_--. == ee eee 1 
WQUGNGitGULA 1 ae es ha eee ae Teuana 2s ee ee 1 
Leiocephalus cubensis________-___- Cuban curl-tailed lizard___..__-_-_- i! 
Phrynosoma cornutum_____------- Horned tlizandisc ee oe aya ae 8 
Sceloporus magister__...._.._..--_-- Desert scaly lizard: 2.222227 eee 1 
Sceloporus torquatus._.__._.--___-- Scalyslizard 2 eyo Okay iy seein mn 1 
Sceloporus undulatus__..__..___-- Fences zangeaciic sci ei che ppm 3 

Anguidae: 

Ophisaunusiapuse <a es European glass snake.-__----_--- 1 


Ophisaurus ventralis._...._..------ Glass snakes es 2222 eee 1 
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SQUAMATA—continued 
‘Gerrhosauridae: Number 
Gerrhosaurus validus_...--------- Robust plated lizard___.__..._.._- 1 
Helodermatidae: 
Heloderma horridum__.----------- Mexican beaded lizard.__...-_-_- 2 
Heloderma suspectum_.-.--------- Gilavimonster*222 2a See 8 
‘Teiidae: 
Tupinambis nigropunctatus_.------ Reguyhzardie aise ae eee 2 
Tupinambis rufescens...---------- Red tegu lizard..._-....-...-..-. 1 
Tupinambtis teguixin_.----------- Yellow tegu lizard__._____...-_--- 13 
Scincidae: 
Egernia cunninghami._----------. Cunningham’s skink________-_-_- 2 
IERUIMECES | ASCLOLUSH aa 2 eee Red-headed/skinks ~-222 2-2 4.2222 1 
TMhqua nigroluteas 22-2225. 2222. Mottled jlizard=2s22222 22 eee 1 
Piliqua seoncovdess 2222. Se Se Blue-tongued lizard__...-...._--- 2 
Varanidae: 
Waranusrgriscuse nea seems 8S Gray Monitor seee ae ae 1 
Varanus komodoensis._-_--------- Komodo dragon___..------_----- 1 
Varanus niloticus__--.----------- African monitor_...-....-------- 1 
Varanus salvator__._-------------- Sumatran monitor_.___._...------ 12 
OPHIDIA 
Boidae: 
IBOONCOOIGUE ene ELD Sin (kN C@ookisktree boas eee oe 8 eae ee 1 
Boa occidentalis___-_-----------=- Southern boa constrictor. .-- --- 2 
Constrictor constrictor_------------ Boayrconstrictorsase assess aaa 6 
Constrictor imperator__----------- Mmperor boas 22a eee we ea oe 2 
ipvenates cenchits=2 2-22). a2 es Rainbowaboas sees see eee 10 
TE UCKOLCSHCTHOSS(U Sener Salamantasc: es wel enee See i eee 2 
SUCH OLESESURUGLUS yn ray a a Haitvan boa: 222282 eae es 1 
JPY ER GOUT ea Ss ea een eS cy Indianisand|boagss=a=2sseeseee sae 1 
Tropidophis melanurus----------- Guban* boas =) oa aac 1 
Pythonidae: 
PE RON CURLUS Ie oe eee = a Blood! python =se2 sss 2222s 1 
FZ HEROMUNOVUTUSH as eae sa ee Indian rock python_---_--------- 3 
TT VLLOMMCGLUS ee ee eae en Ball pythonve22 2232 422 aa 1 
eu RONUnCLUCULOLUS= = =a nee Regalipythonesse sees sees 4 
IU UNORUSCUGE fa” eee eae African rock python------------- 3 
Python variegatus..--------=2---- Carpet python] 2222222822222 20— 1 
Colubridae: 
PAISODIS GNgGUlChee sss sae e ee Jubovor: culebra= soos ae eae 6 
BOIGOIOeCNGnOphilden=s 22 =a o= Mangrove snakessess S222 22 une 1 
ONclagras GigQS. 2 —- 2 ee Cobra-de-Paraguay-------------- 3 
Diadophis punctatus___----------- Ring-necked snake_.------------- 1 
Drymarchon corais cowpert-------- Indigo snake__--_-- Sie save 4 
Drymobius bifossatus-_-_----------- Jararacussu do brejo.------------ 6 
CMO GOCE Ake BeBe eae Cornisnake= 2.552220 eee ee 4 
Nightisnakes22 eso 8 Sree 1 
Indigoisna@kela-2-- se eae 1 
GD he OUSOlelLas sna. Same ee ne Pilot)Snakes ss 2h soc ee eee 8 
Elaphe qvadrivittata__------------ Chicken*snakel e222 ees ee 2 
LOD WE OULDt BO en eae Box snakes {ou le 2 2 cu See 1 
Heterodon contortrix.------------- Hog-nosed snake-_--------------- 2 
1 
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OPHIDIA—continued 
Colubridae—Continued. Number 
Lampropeltis triangulum_-_---------- Milk snaken Sete sa ee eee 1 
INGURLTIS IOs See re ee eee Watensnakes222 2222554522 —5= 6 
iNatrix cyclopions 222221552 see eee Water snake 2-525 - =a 2 
hoary Gseseholttis |e ae Parejheira . 2532305. 3-2 See 
Thamnophis ordinoides__----------- California garter snake____----- 1 
Thamnophis sirtalis concinnus - - ----- Pacific garter snakes_~2-=-=22 28 6 
Thamnophis sirtalis sirtalis____------ Garter snakeS= 24.622 8 
Xendon merremii____.------------- Boipevale 2822-2 eee a 
Hlapidae: 
Najavhannahsas seas e aaiee meee TS King ‘cobra. 32444522524) see 2 
Naja tripudians sumatrana_.-.------ Sumatran black-hooded cobra_-. 1 
Naja tripudians \(varaico2s. seen eee Spectacled:cobra=2 2222222225 5= 3 
Najatripudvans wars) 9.00 eee re Siamese black-hooded cobra___. 3 
Crotalidae: 
Agkistrodon mokasen. 2222528 S252 2 Copperhead snake_____-------- 2 
Agkistrodon piscivorus__-.------_--- Water moccasin] {2525.22 eees 6. 
Bothrops neuwvedr 2225 oe eee Maximilian’s viper_____----_-.. 2 
Crotalus adamanteus_.-.------------ Florida diamond-backed rattle- 2 
snake. 
Grotolusicinencouss sasae oe ee Texas rattlesnake____-_._--_--- 3 
Crotalusihorridus! 2.2 2 = ee ee aes Banded rattlesnake_-_-.-------- 3 
Crotalusvoneqamusmes eee = See Oregon rattlesnake___..-------- 3 
Sistrurus catenatus catenatus__.------ Massasaugaac: 52 Wavy eles 12 
ISUSEDUUT US EIVIULUOT{UULS =e eee ee ne Pigmy rattlesnake.____-__--.-- 2 
Viperidae: 
Atheris*chlorechis2 == 22.0202 eee =e West African tree viper__.----- 2 
TESTUDINATA 
Chelydidae: 
IBOULGCKEMYS\NASULO= 2 52 ea eee South American  side-necked 3 
turtle. 
Chelodinarlongicollisszes aes a ene Australian snake-necked turtle__ 4 
(HIS WHOOURUGH. & ee Oe Matamatantuntles= 2 eae ee 1 
JED POS DOS OL os eee eee ee ce aes South American snake-necked 4 
turtle. 
Hydromedusa tectifeng. 22 22-22 = South American snake-necked 17 
turtle. 
Platysternidae: 
Platemys platycephala__.....---.---- Flat-headed turtle___.-.--.---- 1 
Platysternum megacephalum._.------- Large-headed Chinese turtle__-. 2 
Pelomedusidae: 
Pelomea usa QGlegta sassy ee eee Common African water tortoise. 2 
JANVOCCHOS COVENT SAS Seo South American river tortoise___ 1 
Kinosternidae: 
IS MOGIAHROD, BOs wae eee ae Central American musk turtle--. 4 
Kinosternon subrubrum_.__-...----- Musketurtles222322 22s. aneee isnt 9 
Chelydridae: 
Cheludrarsernentinag == saa sea Srapping turtles 2245 -—eeeee 2 
Macrochelys temminckii_...-.---.--- Alligator snapping turtle__----- 1 
Testudinidae: 
Chriysemysnicta | as ee ee Painted turtlessa. ea ee 8 
Glemmysiguiiaias aaa aaa eee Spotted iturtlese= sss ssa sae ae 2 
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TESTUDINATA—continued 


Testudinidae—Continued. Number 
Clemmysansculptan aaa aaa Wicodiitortoise® ss 10 Siaire see aus 1 
Clemmys muhlenbergit____.---___- Mubhlenberg’s tortise_____________ 1 
Cyclemys amboinensis= 522222252 Keurarkumanb ox cunt] eae aren 14 
Demmochelysimpeticularia sss ye Chicken: tortoises.) 222i 1 
RUYSHOLANGUILGTU a a ee ee iBlanding7sktuntle saya p= ene 1 
Gopherus polyphemus__.---------- (Grojpolagre WMS Jo ees 1 
Graptemys geographica_____------- Geosrapinickturt] ems eee 3 
Malaclemmys centrata___._-_---_-- Diamond-back terrapin__________ U 
Iscudemys concwnnas 22-22 eens Cooter se ke NE ee ls 4 
PscUudemys GECUuSSALd == a= sees = Haitian: terrapin semen eres 1 
Pseudemys d@orbignyt__-_--------- IOP Onoranrs wide. = sb 3 
Pseudemys elegans_____-------_-- Cumberland terrapin____________- 3 
Pseudemys floridana_.____-_------- Hloridasterra pies = esene eee anes 2 
ASC CHIL SHOUIL GLO Seri ace Meta sa caren Patan al alee TMLee een ye my Zsolt) ost eels 2 
Pseudemys rubriveniris._._-_-_---._ Red-bellied turtle_.----+2.______- 1 
FASCUDEMYS TUGOSUS=— = == esse Cubanktertra pine see see ee 1 
Merrapencicanolinde=. 2222 ee BOX tOntOlsee see ee eee ee 6 
RES UCL OMC TEAC RUS Se pore NY eat 1 A MAN LN E10) i es A ee a 25 
FNORONCHO : CHIRAC OY HOTA ORS pS I ag a 0) he aN ek ahh 10 
CSCO. CHOU iis SS Seas O SSeS ESS = Sumatran land tortoise_.________- 1 
Mestudone phan petunia aa a Dunean Island tortoise__________- 2 
estudoynoodensis= =) 2222s a= Hood Island tortoise_______-___-- 3 
LOUD (OPO 3a 5 SoS S Bees Soft-shelled land tortoise________- 4 
LOS NOO WCE oe sees see sbse Albemarle Island tortoise_________ 1 

Trionychidae: 

AGO YCUB JOOBS 2S SS as eae Soft-shelled turtle__-_-__-_---__- Ue 
Trionyx cartilagineus._----------- Asiatic soft-shelled turtle.__--__-- 1 
AMPHIBIA 
CAUDATA 

Salamandridae: 

LM OUPUS (OUT ROOVUS GP So eos Red-bellied Japanese newt__------ 2 
IM OMUPUS Dip OSCAIS = saa ease Seas C@ommontnewt==-2-— eee ee ee 2 
LP UUPUS TOGURIS saa ase ssese Siilenangyaelses oe ee eee 1 

Ambystomidae: 

Ambystoma tigrinum..--.-------- Tiger salamander: 22222222222 222 1 

Amphiumidae: 

JNO MUO TOC OS oa Bs ee ee Blind eel or Congo snake__---_---- 2 
Amphiuma tridactylum_..-------- Blind eel or Congo snake__-__---- 1 
Megalobatrachus japonicus__------ Giant salamanders] = —s=5—2-see—— 1 

Cryptobranchidae: 

Crytobranchus alleganiensis_.------ Hellbend er. 54/2. Soh ie a eae 4 
SALIENTIA 

Dendrobatidae: 

PAL CLODRUSES Desa eae te eee Golden-striped frog___._-__-.------ 1 
Dendrovagtesraunatus= senate ae ATrOW=POISOMsinO Gaya are eae 10 

Bufonidae: 

ES ONGATLCTUCOTUULS Sears ae Common American toad___------- 2 
IS WRONGRET CTU apn ate eee ee Argentine sand toad_------------ 1 
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Bufonidae—Continued. 
Bufo empusus 
Bufo marinus 
Bufo peltocephalus 

Ceratophrydae: 
Ceratophrys ornata 
Ceratophrys varius 

Hylidae: 

Hyla caerulea 
Hyla cinerea 
Hyla septentrionalis 

Pipidae: 
Calyptocephalus gayit 
Pipa americana 

Ranidae: 

Rana clanitans 


Acanthopthalmus kuhlit 
Anguilla rostrata 
Anostomus anostomus 
Barbus laterstrigga 
Barbus partipentazona 
Carnegiella strigata 
Corydoras melanistius 
Elecrophorus electricus 
Hemigrammus unilineatus 
Hemiodus sp 
Hyphessobrycon innest 
Hyphessobrycon sp 
Kryptopterus bicirrhus 
Lebistes reticulatus 
Lepidosiren paradoxa 
Leporinus fasciata 
Monocirrhus polyacanthus 
Pantodon buchholat 
Platypoecilus maculatus 
Pristella riddlet 
Protopterus annectens 
Serrasalmus ternetzi 
Tilapia sp 
Trichogaster leeri 
Xiphophorus helleri 


Eurypelma sp 
Latrodectus mactans 


Blabera sp 
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SALIENTIA—continued 


Number 
OPIN Qcweg Daea 2 Sapoide concha = see 2225. as Sa: 
Ripe) UR ce ns en, Marine nto sic eae ee ee ae 
AE NaN Slee ts Oe Cubaniciantitoad= ean 
Be aes eR rg AE Horned frog. 23 ee See eS 
ey AN AU Di Sete rae Horned iifir. 0 geyser 
ERUPT EAN GS A Australian tree frogu2 2-22. 42-22 3 
SS ae Hloridaitree froce= si eee 1 
UR SCAR ACE ga IE DF Cubanstreertiro gs ss ee ee 1 
CUNO ae EME Chilean aquatic frog__.. 2.225.522 2 
ER AEM RSE ae Sibbanoehon (opel ee ee 83 
SSS Ig Ses aah eenek Green frog es. See eae eee aes 

FISHES 
ORM Ree ee aie are Banded loach—_- 22.2 eae ae 
Mana ies teat Me Commoneel se {22 ee 3 
Napili: Png ang i ag art have ay hr aaiee Wa Fel eek ce ee rr 1 
Seen a leNT UNS oan SN Ce eave EN ape UNION EERE A EVE a 1 
BE Er RS SN Red=finned barbs 2a oe ae nT (() 
Bee aul) Sena tye Striped: hatchetifishes.2 sa. ae ear 
Lik J abe tsy ATMOTed CALHS es 5a oe eee l 
STON [eee aay Aare Pilectric eels ie re ee 5 
SS pinta sfi ev tees inh RM papas RON Sire mth 1 
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Mo.uuuskKs 
Number 
VACHULLILONU AT CEG AL ee Greve Jevocl sgl 9 ne eee 3 
CRUSTACEANS 
(CoEnouttOnclypeatsme es ena ee eee andehermaity cra jesse ne 2) 


Respectfully submitted. 


W. M. Mann, Director. 


Dr. C. G. Azgor, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 8 
REPORT ON THE ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the 
activities of the Astrophysical Observatory for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1939: 

WORK AT WASHINGTON 


RECOMPUTATIONS 


The main business was the recomputation of all solar-constant 
values since 1923, under the direction of L. B. Aldrich, referred to 
in the two preceding reports. By the end of the fiscal year new 
results had been computed for all available days since 1923 at all 
stations. But the final corrections and general discussion still re- 
mained to be done. Corrections had been applied, however, for 
sky-brightness, ozone absorption, and all other conditions for the 
results of Montezuma and St. Katherine for the years 1933 to 1939, 
so that these values are definitive, except for the final reduction to a 
uniform scale at all stations. This is to be decided upon when all 
the work is done. It is expected that the entire recomputation will 
be wholly completed by October 1939. A publication of the revised 
work will afterward be made, funds for which have been generously 
provided by John A. Roebling. 

The improvement in accuracy resulting from the revision is very 
apparent when comparing Montezuma and St. Katherine daily re- 
sults of the years 1933 to 1939, now practically final. Part of this 
improvement results from the elimination of the radiation received 
by pyrheliometers from the sky near the sun. We had always hither- 
to treated this as negligible, but it was found to be a quantity 
ranging up to about 0.5 percent and variable with the haziness pre- 
vailing. A method was devised and applied for determining this 
sky radiation. Its elimination from all the pyrheliometric observa- 
tions since 1923 has been a considerable task, and has prevented the 
completion of the revision of the solar-constant work by January 
1939 as was stated in last year’s report to be expected. 


A CONTROVERSY 


The Director spent much time in preparing a suitable reply to 
an article by Dr. M. M. Paranjpe (Quart. Journ. Roy. Met. Soc., 
July 1938). That author concluded: 
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The variations observed in the solar constant by the Astrophysical Observa- 
tory of the Smithsonian Institute during the last 30 years are mainly due to the 
defects in the methods of determining the solar constant. If this conclusion 
is accepted the subsequent work based on the supposed variability of the solar 
constant is not valid. 


Dr. Paranjpe’s paper was read at a meeting of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society and favorably received and commented upon by 
several of the principal meteorologists of Great Britain. 

Dr. Abbot’s reply (Quart. Journ. Roy. Met. Soc., April 1939) 
is abstracted as follows: 


The author cites five recent papers containing many evidences of solar 
change ignored by critics. Chief among them, and in the author’s opinion 
unanswerable, are evidences that day to day solar changes profoundly influence 
temperatures. Between 1924 and 1985 were found 320 dates, the beginnings 
of sequences of observed rise or of fall of solar radiation. The average march of 
departures from normal temperatures in four widely separated cities shows 
opposite trends for 16 days following, respectively, these sequences of rising 
and falling solar radiation. The Separation of temperatures thus produced 
reaches from 10° to 25° F. Similar curves of temperature departure are found, 
on the average, in the years 1924 to 1930, to those found in the years 1931 to 
1935. Selecting 46 cases of especially large solar changes observed, the 
temperature effects which followed were in the same phase but about twice as 
large as usual. A crucial test is given wherein correlation coefficients are 
computed for the march of temperatures for 16 days after and for 16 days 
before observed solar changes, as between rising and falling sequences of solar 
variation. The correlation values are respectively: After, —54.3+4.9 percent; 
before, -+11.1+6.0 percent. The first is 11 times its probable error and 
therefore significant, the second less than twice its probable error and hence 
meaningless. 

From these studies it appears that day-to-day changes averaging 0.7 
percent in solar radiation are presumably real and competent to produce 
major changes of 10° to 25° EF. in temperature in the temperate zone. Such 
changes may be conventionally represented by the repetition 18 times per year 
of the day-to-day sequence, 3, 6, 9, 12, 14, 12, 9, 6, 3 thousandths calorie in 
solar radiation. 

The author demonstrates that correlation of day-to-day solar constant values 
from different observatories, as relied on by critics, is incompetent to refute 
the sun’s important variability. For the author computes correlation 
coefficients for 110 days as between the best stations, Montezuma and St. 
Katherine, obtaining 6+6 percent. He then loads the values of each station 
simultaneously with five humps of sequences such as just numerically specified. 
The two stations are then certainly correlated, and carry assumed solar changes 
adequate to produce from 10° to 25° F. in temperature departures. The cor- 
relation coefficient now becomes 18-6 percent, an increase of 12 percent, far 
below what critics require as being evidential. 

The author points out that multiplication of values, as in monthly means 
or in large groupings governed by magnitudes, may sufficiently reduce accidental 
errors to give trustworthy evidences of solar variation, and cites numerous 
cases of this sort not referred to by critics. 
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The author mentions various considerations constantly in his mind but over- 
looked by critics. He discusses the procedures used in holding the solar 
constant values to a fixed scale for long-range comparisons. 

The author points out that critics’ disparagement of solar variation by the 
tabular use of standard deviations proves nothing and is merely reasoning in a 
circle, since the increase of standard deviations may quite as well be caused 
by real increase in solar variation as by increase of experimental error. Simi- 
larly, increase of correlation coefficients between two stations may be due to 
increased solar variation rather than experimental interdependence as sug- 
gested by critics, for thereby the competitive effects of accidental error are 
made relatively less considerable. 

The author explains in detail the discovery of 12 long periods in solar 
variation. Critics having claimed on the basis of an equation of Brunt’s, that 
the author’s periodicities have impossibly great amplitudes, the author tabulates 
these periodicities completely, and then synthesizes them for the years 1920 to 
1934 and compares the synthetic curve with observed monthly mean values. 
With a total range of 2 percent, the synthesized periodicities reproduce the 
original observations to within an average deviation of 0.2 percent, hence 
periodicities cannot have excessive amplitudes as claimed. 

The author reiterates his conviction that solar variation is the principal 
cause of weather changes, and that with annual expenditure of $300,000 for 
Solar observation, principal details of weather might be predicted all over 
the world from study of solar variation for two weeks in advance. 


Since the publication of Abbot’s reply the variations of solar 
radiation have been discussed from the standpoint of terrestrial mag- 
netism by F. E. Dixon (Quart. Journ. Roy. Met. Soc., July 1939) 
who finds: 


There is evidence of a connection between changes of magnetic activity and 
the regular rises and falls in the solar constant noted by Abbot. The changes 
are appreciable only on the first two days after alterations of the solar con- 
stant commence, and, hence, continue only as the solar constant is changing. 

Dixon found in studying the averages for magnetic character fig- 
ures for each month of the year, over a period of 12 years, that op- 
posite changes of terrestrial magnetism occur, according as the solar 
constant begins to rise or to fall according to Smithsonian 
observations. 

PUBLICATION 


With N. M. McCandlish, the Director prepared a paper on “The 
Weekly Period in Washington Precipitation.”1 A discussion of the 
daily precipitation at Washington, 1924 to 1939, indicates a perio- 
dicity of 6 days 18 hours, or approximately one-fourth the period of 
the sun’s rotation. The period is such that the day of maximum 
precipitation in the monthly averages comes one day of the week 
earlier on each successive month. Unexpected changes of phase by 


1 Published shortly after the close of the fiscal year as Smithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 98, 
No. 21. 
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one or two days occasionally occur. But the data were resolved into 
15 series, averaging about 1 year in length each, when in each series 
from 2.5 to 8.5 times as much precipitation fell on the day of 
maximum as on the day of minimum expected precipitation. 


NEW FIELD STATIONS 


After a reconnaissance throughout southwestern New Mexico, 
A. F. Moore located a new solar-observing station on Burro Mountain, 
near Tyrone, N. Mex., approximately long. 108°33’, lat. 32°40’, alt. 
8,000 ft. This station was made readily accessible to motor cars 
through the valued cooperation of the United States Forest Service. 
Water was developed about 2 miles down the road, and tanks are 
kept filled at the summit for gravity circulation. Telephone com- 
munication has also been established. 

The observatory structures, comprising a tunnel and piers for in- 
struments, bungalows for the observers’ families, garages, and water 
tanks were built to specifications of Mr. Moore by Jack Heather, of 
Lordsburg. 

The observing instruments formerly at Mount St. Katherine, and 
before that at Mount Brukkaros, were installed at the new Tyrone 
Station. Observations of the solar constant were begun there in 
January 1939. 

As in old Mexico, the precipitation in southwestern New Mexico 
is almost altogether in the months July to September in normal 
years, and at Lordsburg averages only about 9 inches per year. We, 
therefore, hoped this new station would serve in a valuable supple- 
mentary way with our stations in California and Chile, where the 
months December to February are the worst, for continuous daily 
records. The past winter proved exceptional, as there was a snow- 
fall on Burro Mountain of 72 inches. No such great fall of snow,. 
we are informed, has occurred there for 20 years before. 


OTHER FIELD STATIONS 


Solar-constant observing has been continued at Table Mountain, 
Calif., and Montezuma, Chile, as in previous years, on every favorable 
day. Usually about 75 to 80 percent of the days of the year are cloud- 
less enough for observations to be made at these stations. Exception- 
ally deep snow fell on Table Mountain in this past winter, amounting 
to over 11 feet in all. 

At John A. Roebling’s suggestion, all three observing stations have 
been equipped with excellent concrete tennis courts, constructed with 
grants of funds by Mr. Roebling. 
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STELLAR ENERGY SPECTRA 


As noted in last year’s report, W. H. Hoover set up apparatus in the 
100-inch telescope building on Mount Wilson for measuring the dis- 
tribution of energy in the spectra of the brighter stars. He observed 
on August 31 and on September 21 with considerable success. 

The apparatus comprised 10 Christiansen filters adapted to select: 
narrow regions of spectra ranging from 0.345, in the ultraviolet to 
1.030, in the infrared. It was particularly suitable for observing the 
spectra of the blue and white stars which could not be well observed 
with the arrangements used by Abbot in 1923 and 1928. Hoover em- 
ployed a thermoelectric element made by L. B. Clark of this Institution 
in connection with a highly sensitive reflecting galvanometer made by 
Hoover himself to observe the heat in the spectral regions selected 
by the filters. He calibrated the apparatus by observing the solar 
spectrum, whose distribution is known with considerable accuracy. 

Owing to disturbances arising in the thermoelectric circuit, it was 
impossible to use the galvanometer at more than one-third its available 
sensitiveness. Yet Hoover read deflections as great as 20 millimeters 
in the spectrum of Vega. 

Measurements were made in the spectra of five stars « Aurigae, 
a Cygni, « Persei, « Aquilae, and « Lyrae, all but one of which agreed 
very closely with those obtained for the same stars by Abbot in 1928, 
except that Hoover’s measurements extended to much shorter wave 
lengths than could be reached by Abbot. However, the results are 
still only provisional, and intended mainly to test whether the method 
can be used with advantage when, about the year 1941, the 200-inch 
telescope becomes available. 

Our conclusion is very favorable. It is believed that the disturbances 
encountered in the thermoelectric circuit can be minimized; that the 
full sensitiveness of the galvanometer can then be used; that a diffrac- 
tion grating can be ruled to throw 60 percent of the incident light 
into one spectrum, and can be used with a simple optical system to 
be more saving of light than the filters; that automatic photographic 
registration will be practicable; and, in short, that continuous auto- 
matically recorded stellar spectrum energy curves, probably at least 
10 centimeters high at maximum, can be obtained for the brightest 
stars when the 200-inch telescope becomes available. 


PERSONNEL 


Harlan H. Zodtner resigned from the service on October 31, 1988. 
Hugh B. Freeman, formerly with us, was retransferred to the work 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics on August 1, 
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1938, succeeding Zodtner at Table Mountain. James H. Baden was 
employed as bolometric assistant on January 16, 1939. He reported 
at Montezuma in March 1939, vice Stanley C. Warner, who was trans- 
ferred to Table Mountain after some weeks in Washington. Free- 
man relieved C. P. Butler at Montezuma in July 1939. Miss Nancy 
M. McCandlish was employed as special assistant to the Director 
under grant from John A. Roebling, beginning February 16, 1939. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. G. Axspor, Director. 
The SecrEeTary, 
Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 9 


REPORT ON THE DIVISION OF RADIATION AND 
ORGANISMS 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activi- 
ties of the Division of Radiation and Organisms during the year 
ended June 30, 1939. 

On May 1, 1929, the Division of Radiation and Organisms was 
organized for the purpose of undertaking “those investigations of, 
or directly related to, living organisms wherein radiation enters as 
an important factor.” This year marked the tenth anniversary of 
the Division. During these 10 years the Division has grown in its 
physical equipment and its personnel. Much of its research has been 
distinctly fundamental in nature, and the counsel of its members is 
being sought constantly on technical and research problems in the 
field of radiation as related to living organisms. Throughout this 
period most important financial aid has been given by the Research 
Corporation of New York. 

During the past year the activities of the Division have been focused 
largely on problems dealing directly or indirectly with photosynthesis, 
factors influencing plant growth, and the stimulative action of ultra- 
violet radiation. 


PHOTOSYNTHESIS 


Work is being continued on the mechanics of photosynthesis. 
Experimental evidence has been obtained by Dr. McAlister which 
indicates the formation, during the process of photosynthesis and not 
before, of a material in relatively large quantities which combines with 
or absorbs carbon dioxide. The experimental evidence indicating the 
existence of this carbon dioxide-combining “intermediate” is the 
flow of a relatively large amount of carbon dioxide into the leaf after 
the light reaction is stopped, 1. e., in darkness immediately following 
a high rate of photosynthesis. This “pick-up” is of an order of mag- 
nitude greater than any possible plant uptake due to solubility or 
other strictly physical processes. It occurs far too fast to be due to 
the action of a “buffer solution.” Hence it appears to be due to a 
compound or “intermediate” that operates in the process of photo- 
synthesis. That it is chlorophyllous in nature is suggested by the 
fact that the largest pick-up so far obtained is of the order of the 
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amount of chlorophyll present—molecule for molecule. That this 
“intermediate” is probably not free chlorophyll is suggested by experi- 
ments wherein the plant was subjected to high light in the absence of 
carbon dioxide for some time, and then carbon dioxide was suddenly 
admitted. No pick-up was here observed. Since no photosynthesis 
occurred in this treatment and no pick-up occurred, it is inferred that 
the “intermediate” is not formed under these conditions, but is formed 
during active photosynthesis and makes itself evident by a quick 
pick-up of carbon dioxide after a previous high rate of photosynthesis. 

The apparatus used in these experiments was satisfactory for de- 
termining carbon dioxide concentrations below one-half percent. Dr. 
McAlister is reconstructing this equipment so that it will be suitable 
for experiments involving concentrations of carbon dioxide as high 
as 5 percent. With this improvement, he plans to continue his in- 
vestigation to that of observing light saturation in intermittent illu- 
mination. Results from such experiments have an important bear- 
ing on all theories of photosynthesis. 

A great number of automatic records have been obtained during 
the past year by Dr. Johnston on the recording spectrographic carbon 
dioxide apparatus. As a result of this work a number of fundamen- 
tal changes have been made. Dr. McAlister has redesigned and Mr. 
Fillmen has rebuilt the spectrograph and constructed a new lamp hous- 
ing for a new infrared emitter designed and made by Mr. Clark. The 
accuracy of measuring the photographically recorded galvanometer 
deflections has been increased greatly by superimposing the print of a 
coordinately ruled plate on the record paper before development. 
This procedure eliminates the necessity of correcting for changes in 
size of paper resulting from development. This improvement fol- 
lowed a suggestion made by Mr. Brydon. 

Plants respire (give off carbon dioxide) both in darkness and during 
the process of photosynthesis in light and thus respiration apparently 
diminishes the intake of carbon dioxide during photosynthesis. 
Since the absorption of carbon dioxide by the plant is a measure of 
its photosynthetic activity, it is essential in order to measure photo- 
synthesis precisely to determine what, if any, direct or indirect 
changes in respiration take place under the influence of radiation. Is 
the respiration in darkness the same as it is in light? Some interest- 
ing data bearing on this moot question have been obtained both by 
Dr. McAlister and by Drs. Johnston and Weintraub. 


CHLOROPHYLL FORMATION AND MEASUREMENT 


In any extensive quantitative study of photosynthesis, the role of 
chlorophyll must be considered. Work already done by Dr. McAlister 
on the induction phase of photosynthesis provides evidence for the 
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view that chlorophyll participates in the process of photosynthesis as 
an individual molecule rather than by units of several hundred or 
several thousand. 

The development of apparatus and method for the determination 
of small amounts of total chlorophyll by Dr. Johnston and Dr. 
Weintraub has been completed. With a 5-cm. absorption cell, the 
sensitivity is 0.1 microgram (%4o909 milligram) of chlorophyll. 
One square centimeter of leaf is sufficient for duplicate determinations 
which check within 2 to 3 percent. 

The method is based on the transmission of light in the region of 
the red absorption band of a solution of chlorophyll in acetone. The 
transmitted energy is determined by means of a galvanometer and a 
vacuum thermocouple of extremely high sensitivity that was designed 
and constructed by Mr. Clark. The percentage transmission of the 
acetone extracts of plant material is then compared with a calibration 
curve constructed from data obtained with solutions of purified 
chlorophyll. 

This method eliminates the constant use of standard chlorophyll 
solutions and is not influenced by the presence of carotenoid pigments 
in the extract. Furthermore, it is unaffected by minor fluctuations in 
the light intensity, and errors involved in subjective intensity and 
color comparisons are avoided. 

Experiments are in progress to determine the rate of chlorophyll 
formation as influenced by age and condition of plant material, 
temperature, and nutritional environment of the plant, the carbon 
dioxide content of the atmosphere, and the role played by light in- 
tensity and wave-length distribution. The relationship between 
rate of chlorophyll formation and intensity of light appears to be 
represented by a typical Blackman curve. In other words, in white 
light, the rate of formation during the first few hours of illumina- 
tion is substantially independent of intensity above 8 to 4 ergs/mm.?/ 
sec. 

Our new method of chlorophyll determination at present is limited 
to the estimation of total chlorophyll. It is very desirable to deter- 
mine the components, @ and 0, separately. Plans for modifying the 
method with this end in view are now being formulated. 


PLANT GROWTH INVESTIGATIONS 
GROWTH UNDER ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINATION 


Further progress has been made by Dr. Johnston in his investiga- 
tions of suitable artificial illumination for the growth of plants under 
controlled conditions. This year work has been done with two sizes 
of fluorescent daylight lamps. Under the experimental conditions 
used for the culture of tomato plants, it was found that the intensity 
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was somewhat too low for good growth. However, Dr. Meier found 
the growth of algae to be better under these lamps than in daylight. 
The algae were illuminated for 12 hours daily at intensities of 150 
to 300 foot-candles. The temperature during the illumination 
periods was 24° C., and during the dark periods, 22° C. 


INFLUENCE OF LIGHT IN EARLY GROWTH OF OAT SEEDLINGS 


The oat seed on germination develops roots and a shoot. The 
latter consists of the first internode and of a sheathing structure, the 
coleoptile, in which the young leaves are enclosed. Elongation of 
the internode proceeds rapidly in darkness but is inhibited by light. 
This organ has the function of raising the coleoptile with the em- 
bryonic shoot through the soil and into the air where it may develop 
normally. Thus in deeply planted seeds the internode receives little 
or no light and therefore elongates until it approaches the soil surface 
when its growth ceases. 

Earlier studies by Dr. Johnston on the relation of light to internode 
development are being continued by Dr. Weintraub along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. Relation between amount and rate of growth of first internode 
and intensity of continuous illumination in various portions of the 
visible spectrum. Preliminary results indicate that intensity of red 
light (6500 A.) necessary to produce a distinct inhibition is exceed- 
ingly low—of the order of 0.0000001 erg/mm.?/sec., whereas the 
sensitivity appears to be considerably less at other wave lengths thus 
far studied. 

2. Influence of short periods of illumination on development of 
internodes in seedlings grown subsequently in darkness. The great 
sensitivity to light is shown by preliminary experiments in which 
marked or complete inhibition of growth is caused by a minute or 
less of low intensity (1 foot-candle) illumination. 

3. Influence of alternating light and dark periods. The precise 
effect of light has been found to depend upon the age (developmental 
stage) of the seedling and upon its previous history. Changes 
from dark to light, or the reverse, are accompanied by marked after- 
effects of the preceding treatment. 

4. Interrelationships between growth of first internode, coleoptile, 
and first leaf as influenced by light and by temperature. Evidence 
of such relationships has been obtained, and further studies are being 
made in an attempt to determine the cause and effect in them. 

5. Mechanism of the response. Attempts to explain the observed 
behavior in terms of growth-hormone content of the plants await 
the development of suitable methods for the determination of the 
hormones. Study of such methods is in progress. 
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CULTIVATION OF EXCISED PLANT ORGANS 


Excised plant organs grown in culture offer very promising ma- 
terial for many kinds of physiological problems. The growth of 
excised roots of white moonflower has been found to be very markedly 
enhanced by illumination. These roots cultured in light also develop 
chlorophyll, and it has been found that they are capable of synthesiz- 
ing vitamin C in light but not in darkness. This study, under- 
taken by Dr. Weintraub in collaboration with Dr. M. E. Reid, of 
the National Institute of Health, suggests that the vitamin C cus- 
tomarily found in the colorless roots of intact plants is synthesized 
in the shoots and thence transported to the roots. It is intended 
to continue the study with excised roots incapable of synthesizing 
chlorophyll. 

A study of the growth of excised leaves has also been initiated and 
investigation of the influence of a number of growth factors is under 
way. 

PLANT HORMONES 


The assay method for growth-promoting substances, to which ref- 
erence was made in last year’s report, has been published. The next 
step in this project, which is being carried on by Dr. Weintraub, 
namely, the development of a quantitative technique for the isolation 
of the hormones from the plant, has been undertaken, but is not yet 
completed. With the use of these methods it is hoped to examine 
the occurrence of the hormones in the plant as correlated with the 
growth and curvature under the influence of light of various in- 
tensities and wave lengths. In connection with the study of the 
growth-substance extraction, some experiments have been made to 
ascertain the identity of the naturally occurring hormone in the 
oat plant. From the results thus far obtained, it appears that the 
conclusion of other workers that the native hormone is auxin a, is 
not necessarily valid. 

The volume of detailed work necessarily connected with these plant 
growth studies could not have been done in the time these studies 
have been in progress had it not been for the able assistance of 
Messrs. Brydon and Zipf. 


STIMULATIVE ACTION OF ULTRAVIOLET RADIATION 


Dr. Meier has continued her studies on the stimulative action of 
ultraviolet light. In this research she has shown that a stimula- 
tive action causing increased cell multiplication of the green alga 
Stichococcus bacillaris Naeg. results from sublethal exposures to the 
four short wave lengths of the ultraviolet experimented with, namely, 
2352, 2483, 2652, and 2967 A. The optimum stimulation point occurs 
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for each of these wave lengths at approximately two-thirds of the 
lethal exposure. The stimulative action is not transitory but has 
persisted in the cultures over a period of 2 years. At the end of 
2 years’ time, the cells in the stimulated cultures were in better 
condition than those in the controls. The algal cells from the stimu- 
lated cultures are slightly shorter and wider than those in the con- 
trols. The description of this research will be published under the 
title “Stimulative Effect of Short Wave Lengths of the Ultraviolet 
on the Alga Stichococcus bacillaris Naegeli.” 

A series of experiments was carried out by Dr. Meier in which 
both spores and amoebae of the slime mold Polysphondylium vio- 
lacea were irradiated separately with wave length 2652 A (lethal to 
green algae in 60-second exposure). Since normal plants resulted 
from all the different exposures varying from 30 seconds to 1 hour 
at an intensity of 2,000 ergs/cm.?/sec., experimentation with this slime 
mold was discontinued. It seems possible that the ultraviolet radia- 
tion does not penetrate either the amoebae or the spores. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


Several important pieces of apparatus have been developed in our 
laboratory and shop. The facilities available for constructing spe- 
cially devised apparatus during the progress of an experiment is so 
essential to this type of research that its importance and the services 
of Mr. Clark and Mr. Fillmen cannot be overemphasized. A much 
needed modern autoclave has been added to the physical equipment. 
Dr. Meier’s collection of pure cultures of algae has been added to 
by 14 cultures of green algae from Dr. E. Kol, Szegéd, Hungary, 
and 7 cultures of blue-green algae from Dr. Lee Walp, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

PERSONNEL 


No changes have occurred in the status of the Division’s personnel. 
The capable services of EK. R. Brydon and O. R. Zipf have been con- 
tinued by the Works Progress Administration during the year. 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT MEETINGS 


New facts in photosynthesis. Presented by HE. D. McAlister before the Botani- 
cal Society of Washington, D. C., November 1, 1988. 

New evidence of the formation of a carbon dioxide-combining intermediate 
during photosynthesis. Presented by HE. D. McAlister before the American 
Society of Plant Physiologists, Richmond, Va., December 28-380, 1938. 

An apparatus and method for the determination of small amounts of chloro- 
phyll. Presented by Earl S. Johnston and Robert L. Weintraub before the 
Division of Biological Chemistry of the American Chemical Society, Baltimore,. 
Md., April 3-7, 1939. 
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Carbon dioxide assimilation by green plants. Presented by H. D. McAlister 
before the American Chemical Society at the University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del., May 17, 1939. 

PUBLICATIONS 


WEINTRAUB, ROBERT L. An assay method for growth-promoting substances uti- 
lizing straight growth of the Avena coleoptile. Smithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 
97, No. 11, pp. 1-10, 1988. 

McAuistrr, H. D. The chlorophyll-carbon dioxide ratio during photosynthesis. 
Journ. Gen. Physiol., vol. 22, No. 5, pp. 618-636, 1939. 

Rew, Mary EB. and WEINTRAUB, Ropert L. Synthesis of ascorbic acid in excised 
roots of the white moonflower. Science, vol. 89, No. 2321, pp. 587-588, 1989. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Karu 8S. JoHNsron, 
Assistant Director. 
Dr. C. G. Axsor, 


Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 10 
REPORT ON THE LIBRARY 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities 
of the Smithsonian Library for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939: 

The various units that comprise the library have developed one by 
one in connection with the 90 years and more of the Smithsonian and 
are important factors in the work of the Institution. Although, in 
the main, independent reference collections, each serving primarily 
the group of specialists among whom it has grown up, they form 
together a system of libraries cooperating to one common end—that 
of the increase and diffusion of knowledge. 

The chief unit of the system is the Smithsonian deposit in the 
Library of Congress. This is the great central reservoir of material 
from which the other libraries of the Institution draw almost daily. 
Next in size and usefulness are the hbraries of the United States 
National Museum and the Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
others are the Smithsonian office library, the Langley aeronautical 
library, the libraries of the Astrophysical Observatory, Freer Gallery 
of Art, National Collection of Fine Arts, National Zoological Park, 
Radiation and Organisms, and, last but not least, the 35 sectional 
libraries of the National Museum. 


PERSONNEL 


Unfortunately, the staff lost during the year, through transfer to 
positions elsewhere, two of its experienced and capable members— 
Virginia Whitney, under library assistant, and Clyde E. Bauman, 
assistant messenger. The first vacancy was filled by the promotion 
of Ruth Blanchard, minor library assistant in the Astrophysical 
Observatory. She was succeeded by Dorothy E. English. Roland 
O. J. Caraccio was selected for assistant messenger. There was one 
temporary assistant—Mrs. Marie Boborykine, who earlier in the year 
had been for a short time among the 15 W. P. A. employees assigned 
to the library. 

EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


In its exchange work the library had a very successful year. It 
received by mail 22,406 packages and by the International Exchange 
Service 2,194, many of which contained more than one publication. 
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Among the noteworthy sendings were those from the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, Falmouth; Société Forestiére Mediterraneénne 
et Coloniale, Paris; R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome; 
Anstalt fiir Sudetendeutsch Heimatforschung der Deutschen Wissen- 
schaftlichen Gesellschaft, Reichenberg; Deutsches Museum von 
Meisterwerken der Naturwissenschaft und Technik, Miinchen; 
Kongelige Frederiks Universitet, Oslo; and School of American 
Research, Santa Fe. 

There were also important sendings of dissertations from the uni- 
versities of Berlin, Bern, Bonn, Breslau, Cornell, Dresden, Erlangen, 
Freiburg, Gand, Giessen, Greifswald, Halle, Heidelberg, Helsingfors, 
Jena, Johns Hopkins, Kiel, Konigsberg, Leipzig, Liege, Louvain, 
Lund, Marburg, Miinchen, Neuchatel, Pennsylvania, Rostock, 
Tubingen, Utrecht, Warsaw, Wiirzburg, and Ziirich, and the techni- 
cal schools of Berlin, Delft, Dresden, Karlsruhe, and Zurich. These 
numbered, in all, 5,190, of which 2,389 were added to the Smithsonian 
deposit, and the rest, being medical in character and so not desired 
by the Library of Congress, were given to the Surgeon General’s 
library. 

As usual, the letters written by the staff related, for the most part, 
to the exchange work of the hbrary. They totaled 2,290. Many of 
these were prepared in response to 725 want cards indicating the 
special needs of the libraries of the Institution. They were instru- 
mental in arranging for 263 new exchanges and in bringing to the 
collections 5,757 publications that were lacking. The number thus 
obtained was 442 more than in 1938. It should be said, however, 
that some of the items in question were found, as in previous years, 
in the west stacks, where a mass of duplicate and other material has 
recently been sorted and put in order. 

The library continued to solicit the return from colleges, museums, 
and public libraries throughout the country of duplicate copies of 
Smithsonian publications not wanted in their files. It is gratifying to 
report that the generous response to this effort—begun several years 
ago in cooperation with the offices of publications—has made it possible 
for the library to secure many volumes and parts long missing in its 
own sets, as well as in sets of other institutions, and to enlarge its 
exchange activities on behalf of its collections, particularly those in 
the Smithsonian deposit, the National Museum, the Astrophysical 
Observatory, and the National Collection of Fine Arts. 


GIFTS 


The past year brought a good many gifts to the library. Out- 
standing among them was that of 1,636 publications, mostly in Chinese, 
on the history, art, science, and literature of China. This collection 
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came from Mrs. Eugene Meyer and was a welcome addition to the 
library of the Freer Gallery of Art. Another important gift was 
a set of 40 publications on the history, life, and culture of Siam, from 
the Department of Fine Arts, Bangkok. Still others were 1,294 scien- 
tific journals from Dr. J. R. Swanton, 879 from Henry Otten, 85 vol- 
umes of the Engineering News and Engineering News-Record from 
John W. Berry, 20 or more volumes of The Osteopathic Physician 
from Dr. O. R. Meredith, a generous number of publications from the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 210 from the American 
Association of Museums, and 790 from the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. There were large gifts, too, from Mrs. 
Charles D. Walcott and from Secretary Abbot and Assistant Secretary 
Wetmore, as well as many smaller ones from other members and asso- 
ciates of the Smithsonian staff. 

The gifts also included the following: La Parasitologia en Venezu- 
ela y Los Trabajos del Dr. M. Nufiez Tovar, by Dr. Diego Carbonell, 
from the Honorable Eleazar Lépez Contreras, President of Venezu- 
ela; A Catalogue of the Pictures and Drawings in the Collection of 
Frederick John Nettlefold, Volume IV—the concluding volume of 
this notable work—by C. Reginald Grundy and F. Gordon Roe, from 
Frederick John Nettlefold; The Zoology of the Voyage of H. M. S. 
Challenger, Part LX VIII, Report on the Seals, by Sir William Tur- 
ner, from Professor James C. Brash; Prehistoria e Historia Antigua 
de Guatemala, by J. Antonio Villacorta C., from the author; Kokat- 
sujiban no Kenkyu (2 copies), in 2 volumes, by Kawase Kazuma, 
from Yasuda Bunko; Y Mathiaid—The Mathews of Llandaff, and A 
List of the Birds of Australasia (2 copies), by Gregory M. Mathews, 
from the author; The Birds of Tropical West Africa, Volume V, by 
David Armitage Bannerman, from the Crown Agents for the Colo- 
nies; The Minor Elements—Their Occurrence and Function in Plant 
Life, with Reference Abstract Bibliography (one of 9 copies issued )— 
and Element Assimilation by Plant Life, with Reference Abstract 
Bibhography (one of 12 copies issued), by Griffith Hatton Riddle, 
from the Research Foundation, Inc.; Die Bambuti-Pygmiien vom 
Ituri, by Paul Schebesta, from M. Hayez, editor; A Guide to the 
Snakes of Uganda, by Capt. Charles R. S. Pitman, from the Uganda 
Society; An Anthology of Japanese Poems, edited and translated by 
Asataro Miyamori, from the editor; The Birds of the Malay Penin- 
sula, Volume [V—Birds of the Low Country, Jungle and Scrub (2 
copies), by Herbert C. Robinson and Frederick N. Chasen, from the 
Federated Malay States Museums; Randers Fjords Naturhistorie, 
by A. C. Johansen, from Dr. Svend Dahl; The Molluses of South 
Australia, Part 1, The Pelecypoda, by Bernard C. Cotton and Frank 
K. Godfrey, from the authors; Biological Survey of the Mount De- 
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sert Region, Part VI, The Insect Fauna, by Wilham Procter, from 
the author; The Swedes on the Delaware, 1638-1664, by Dr. Aman- 
dus Johnson, from the author; The Book of Record of the Time 
Capsule, from the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Moss Flora of North America North of Mexico, Volume 1, 
Part 3, by Dr. A. J. Grout, from the author; Childe Hassan, by 
Adeline Adams, from The American Academy of Arts and Letters; 
The National Geographic Society—U. S. Army Corps Stratosphere 
Flight of 1935 in the Balloon “Explorer II” (6 copies, with 6 addi- 
tional maps entitled “The First Photograph Ever Made Showing the 
Division between the Troposphere and the Stratosphere and also the 
Actual Curvature of the Earth, Photographed from an Elevation of 
72,395 Feet, the Highest Point Ever Reached by Man”)—National 
Geographic Society Contributed Technical Papers, Stratosphere 
Series, Number 2—From Maj. A. W. Stevens; Atlas der Diatoma- 
ceenkunde, Heft 1-36 (Serie I-III), by Adolf Schmidt, from Mrs. 
J. V. Parker, in memory of her father, Stephen S. Day; The Craft 
of the Japanese Sculptor (3 copies), by Langdon Warner, from the 
Japan Society; Scientific Results of the United States Arctic Ex- 
pedition—Steamer Polaris—Volume 1, Physical Observations (1876), 
by Emil Bessels, from Emil Brach; Government and the Arts, by 
Grace Overmyer, from the Carnegie Corporation of New York; 
Atlas Geografico del Peru, by Mariano Felipe Pas Soldan, from J. G. 
Braecklein; Your Hall of Fame, by Robert Underwood Johnson, 
from the author; Poisoning the Public, by Dr. Russell C. Erb, from 
the author; A Collection of Books by Ephraim George Squier, 
edited by Frank Squier, from the editor; Mangold and Allied Fam- 
ilies, compiled by Anna Mangold, from the compiler; A Textbook 
of Sterilization, by Weeden B. Underwood, from the American 
Sterilizer Company; The Mask of Fame, by James O’Donnell Ben- 
nett and Everett L. Millard, from Everett L. Millard; The Collection 
of Mary Frick Jacobs, by Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, from the au- 
thor; The Washington Directory (1822), by Judah Delano, from 
R. L. Polk and Company; The Lengthening Shadow of Dr. Andrew 
Taylor Still, by Dr. Arthur Grant Hildreth, from the author; 
Descendants of Edward Small of New England and the Allied Fam- 
ilies, with Tracings of English Ancestry, revised edition in 3 volumes, 
by Lora A. W. Underhill, from Houghton Mifflin Company; The 
Modern Encyclopedia of Photography, in 2 volumes, edited by S. G. 
B. Stubbs, F. J. Mortimer, and G. S. Malthouse, from Frank W. 
Hines; The Museum and Popular Culture, by T. R. Adam, from the 
American Association for Adult Education; and Selected List of 
Bibliographies on the Polar Regions, Part 1 (2 copies), compiled 
and edited by the Works Progress Administration, from The Ex- 
plorers Club of America. 
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SOME STATISTICS 


The accessions to the libraries were as follows: 


1 Approximate 
Volumes Ramp biets Total holdings, 
ii June 30,1939 

Astrophysical Observatory -_______-_-_-_-____-_______- 89 108 188 9 679 
Bureau of American Ethnology____/________________- DY }S | eaeleeny Alok 223 1 51, 618 
ISTLCCTAG A CTAVAO fe Au Gees oe Ty Nai ee Rs Spe) ES 1, 952 108 2, 056 15, 437 
WanoloveAcromaticalpas = ee ee ee Ni 3 16 49 3, 443 
National Collection of Fine Arts_--__________________ 207 220 427 6, 767 
INeiiomall Mibgemmg «525 22. be ea ee a 2, 285 1,939 3, 024 214, 034 
Wainone)! Zoolopicall eli poe 30 11 41 3, 782 
Ins olnETiOM EinGl Oremansang. 2252 2 163 4 167 436 
Smithsonian Deposit, Library of Congress__.________ 2, 941 2, 374 5, 315 563, 385 
Sani neorieyn) Quakes = Los. 32 Se ee ee ee 105 14 119 30, 746 
Mo tale eee 2 Fe a EE ee ee Le eS eens 8, 919 3, 894 211,913 2 899, 327 


1 The holdings of the library of the Bureau of American Ethnology were reduced somewhat during the 
AER Nera the geseccione Re ate aiaea ene Coral Lniainee ceavorn ited thousands of publications 
waiting to be completed, bound, or cataloged. 

To the various libraries, then, the staff added 11,913 volumes, 
pamphlets, and charts, or 1,021 more than in 1938. They made 
25,176 periodical entries and cataloged 7,298 publications—an increase 
respectively of 1,184 and 849 over the previous year. They prepared 
and filed 41,676 catalog and shelf list cards. They borrowed from 
the Library of Congress and other libraries 2,516 publications and 
loaned 11,559. They made progress with the index of Smithsonian 
publications and the index of exchange relations. Finally, they 
advanced the union catalog substantially, as follows: 


AZO NUMER Cabal Ome Gases kere on eee aN ery ee ed eee Ue 4,532! 
Rampiletswandscharts) catalogedase=) ns eee 2,507 
INGWaSeialientriesminade= sums wie ee eee 249 
Typed cards added to catalog and shelf list_-____-------------------_--- 7,095 
Library of Congress cards added to catalog and shelf list--_____---__- 13,810 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


There were many other activities, a few of which may be men- 
tioned. The staff began for the National Collection of Fine Arts 
a card index of auction prices of works of art—a file that, when 
completed, will provide information for use in replying to inquiries 
as to the market value of such objects; sorted out the George Brown 
Goode papers that had been stored for years in the archives room 
adjoining the west stacks and turned them over to the former librar- 
ian; made special sendings of duplicates to the Marine Biologi- 
cal Laboratory at Woods Hole and to the following colleges and 
universities: Brown, Catholic, Columbia, Harvard, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, William and Mary, and Yale; selected a large number 
of books and serials from the surplus material in the west stacks for 
inclusion in the reserve collection, against the time when they will 
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be needed to take the place of publications now in daily use; removed 
the contents of the old employees’ library, had the room refitted as: 
a study, and prepared its shelves to receive part of the archives set 
of Smithsonian publications; returned to the Superintendent of 
Documents hundreds of Government publications not needed by the 
library; grouped a large collection of reprints and separates accord- 
ing to subject and distributed them among the sectional libraries; 
made considerable progress in reading and rearranging the shelves 
and revising the records in the natural history and technological 
libraries; examined hundreds of current serials for articles bearing 
on the work of the Institution and reported these articles to the 
curators concerned; mounted, classified, and filed more than 4,000: 
clippings from the Bell aeronautical collection; carried on active 
interlibrary loan relations with 50 libraries outside of the Smithso- 
nian system, some of them in distant parts of the country; completed 
the revision of the author file of Concilium Bibliographicum cards; 
advanced the work of sorting the contents of the administration 
library and incorporating it with the main collection; and rendered 
even more reference and informational service than the year before, 
including the compiling of bibliographies for the scientists of the 
Institution and for others and the answering of many letters. 

Two of the activities should be described in more detail. One of 
these was the preparation of a carefully revised and up-to-date list of 
the volumes and parts still needed in the serial files of the Smithsonian 
deposit and the library of the National Museum, especially the files 
essential to the work of the Institution and its branches, with a view 
to making a further effort—for in nearly all instances several efforts 
have already been made, but without success—to obtain these indis- 
pensable publications by exchange. With this objective in mind, the 
staff began the listing of important groups of surplus material in the 
west stacks. As these lists are finished, one by one, copies will be made 
for use in securing by special exchange arrangements, from institutions 
or individuals as the case may be, as many of these publications as 
possible. In fact, even before the year closed, the staff succeeded in 
obtaining through similar arrangements with certain colleges, univer- 
sities, and public libraries, including Haverford, Harvard, Leland 
Stanford, North Carolina, Virginia, and the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia, nearly 700 publications of value to the Institution, among them 
being such works as Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal, 1820-1882; 
The Earth and Its Inhabitants, in 26 volumes, by A. H. Keane; A His- 
tory of Spanish Painting, Volumes IV to VII, Part 2, by Chandler 
Rathfon Post; The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the 
Bible, edited by Elihu Grant; and the Annual Review of Biochemistry, 
Volume VIII, edited by James Murray Luck and Carl R. Noller. 
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This twofold task—that of preparing both a revised list of essential 
publications still lacking in the main collections and a list of duplicate 
holdings of single items and serial runs that may be exchanged for 
these publications—could not have been undertaken without the aid 
of a number of capable employees assigned to the library by the 
Wor. A. 

Nor without lke assistance could another significant task have been 
achieved. That was the binding of 260 volumes for three or four of 
the Smithsonian collections. This work was done at the National 
Zoological Park, where a temporary bindery was maintained for the 
purpose. The result of this undertaking was most welcome—all the 
more so because of the serious arrearage into which the regular binding 
in several of the libraries has fallen. 


BINDING 


Tn fact, the library funds available for the year limited the binding 
to the following: for the National Museum, 400 volumes; the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 2; the Astrophysical Observatory, 52; the 
National Collection of Fine Arts, 71; the Freer Gallery of Art, 21. 
The total—546 volumes—was, however, only a fraction of the number 
waiting to be bound. 

NEEDS 


A substantial increase in the annual binding allotment should, 
therefore, be provided, that the collections may be safeguarded from 
injury and loss. This is the most crying-need of the library. Another 
need, only a little less urgent, is that of two or three more trained 
catalogers, with one or two expert typists to assist them. If these 
additions to the staff could be arranged for, the revision of the main 
catalogs and shelf lists and the cataloging of the sectional libraries 
could be rapidly advanced. As the catalog division now stands, it is 
far too small to undertake much more than its current work. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wuu1am L. Corstn, Librarian. 

Dr. C. G. Axsor, 


Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 11 
REPORT ON PUBLICATIONS 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the 
publications of the Smithsonian Institution and the Government 
branches under its administrative charge during the year ended 
June 30, 1939: 

The Institution published during the year 27 papers in the series 
of Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 1 annual report, and 
pamphlet copies of 28 articles in the report appendix, and 2 special 
publications. 

The United States National Museum issued 1 annual report, 27 
separate Proceedings papers, 1 volume (complete) of Bulletin 100, 
4 bulletins, and 2 Contributions from the United States National 
Herbarium. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology issued six bulletins. 

Of the publications there were distributed 162,030 copies, which 
included 187 volumes and separates of the Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge, 43,469 volumes and separates of the Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, 25,563 volumes and separates of 
the Smithsonian Annual Reports, 2,876 Smithsonian special publi- 
cations, 69,658 volumes and separates of the National Museum pub- 
lications, 19,527 publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
15 publications of the National Collection of Fine Arts (formerly 
the National Gallery of Art), 6 publications of the Freer Gallery 
of Art, 20 reports of the Harriman Alaska Expedition, 15 annals 
of the Astrophysical Observatory, and 694 reports of the American 
Historical Association. 


SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 


Of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, reprints of 1 paper 
from volume 74 and of volume 86 were issued. There were also 
issued 8 papers and title page and table of contents of volume 9%, 
and 17 papers of volume 98, making 27 papers in all, as follows: 


VOLUME 74 


No. 1. Smithsonian Mathematical Formulae and Tables of Elliptic Func- 
tions, First Reprint. viii-+314 pp. (Publ. 2672.) 
126 
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VOLUME 86 


Smithsonian Meteorological Tables, Fifth Revised Edition, First Reprint. 
Ixxxvi+282 pp. (Publ. 3116.) 


VOLUME 97 


No. 5. Three pictographic biographies of Sitting Bull, by M. W. Stirling. 
57 pp., 46 pls. (Publ. 3482.) July 22, 1988. 

No. 6. Evolution of the Annelida, Onychophora, and Arthropoda, by R. E. 
Snodgrass. 157 pp., 54 figs. (Publ. 3483.) August 23, 1938. 

No. 7. The direct-historical approach in Pawnee archeology, by Waldo R. 
Wedel. 21 pp., 6 pls., 2 figs. (Publ. 3484.) October 19, 1938. 

No. 8. Drawings by George Gibbs in the Far Northwest, by David I. Bush- 
nell, Jr. 28 pp., 18 pls., 5 figs. (Publ. 3485.) December 30, 1938. 

No. 9. A new nuthatch from Yunnan, by H. G. Deignan. 2 pp. (Publ. 
3486.) October 10, 1988. 

No. 10. Fourth contribution to nomenclature of Cambrian fossils, by Charles 
Hlmer Resser. 438 pp. (Publ. 3487.) December 17, 1938. 

No. 11. An assay method for growth-promoting substances utilizing straight 
growth of the Avena coleoptile, by Robert L. Weintraub. 10 pp., 1 pl., 1 fig. 
(Publ. 8488.) December 31, 19388. 

No. 12. The Spence shale and its fauna, by Charles Elmer Resser. 29 pp., 
6 pl. (Publ. 3490.) January 20, 1939. 

Title page and table of contents. (Publ. 3529.) 


VOLUME 98 


No. 1. Two remarkable new species of marine shells from Florida, by Paul 
Bartsch. 3 pp.,1 pl. (Publ. 3524.) January 26, 1939. 

No. 2. The sunspot period, by H. Helm Clayton. 18 pp., 1 pl., 12 figs. 
(Publ. 3526.) March 27, 1939. 

No. 3. The embryology of fleas, by Edward L. Kessel. 78 pp., 12 pls. (Publ. 
3027.) May 1, 1939. 

No. 4. Five new races of birds from Venezuela, by Alexander Wetmore. 
7 pp. (Publ. 3528.) March 10, 1939. 

No. 5. Utilizing heat from the sun, by C. G. Abbot. 11 pp., 4 pls., 1 fig. 
(Publ. 3530.) March 30, 1939. 

No. 6. Decapod and other Crustacea collected on the Presidential Cruise of 
1938, by Waldo L. Schmitt. 29 pp., 3 pls., 2 figs. (Publ. 3531.) June 15, 1939. 

No. 7. A new palm from Cocos Island collected on the Presidential Cruise of 
1938, by O. F. Cook. 26 pp., 26 pls. (Publ. 3532.) May 29, 1939. 

No. 8. Flowering plants collected on the Presidential Cruise of 1938, by 
Elisworth P. Killip. 4 pp. (Publ. 3533.) May 27, 1959. 

No. 9. Algae collected on the Presidential Cruise of 1938, by William Ran- 
dolph Taylor. 18 pp., 2 pls., 2 figs. (Publ. 3534.) June 23, 1939. 

No. 10. Mollusks collected on the Presidential Cruise of 1938, by Paul 
Bartsch. 12 pp., 5 pls. (Publ. 3535.) June 13, 1939. 

No. 11. Echinoderms (other than Holothurians) collected on the Presidential 
‘Cruise of 1938, by Austin H. Clark, 18 pp., 5 pls. (Publ. 3536.) June 2, 1939. 

No. 12. A new holothurian of the genus Thyone collected on the Presidential 
Cruise of 1938, by Elisabeth Deichmann. 7 pp., 3 figs. (Publ. 3537.) June 14, 
1939. 

No. 18. The polychaetous annelids collected on the Presidential Cruise of 
1938, by Olga Hartman. 22 pp., 3 figs. (Publ. 3588.) June 9, 1939. 
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No. 14. Two new gobioid fishes collected on the Presidential Cruise of 1938, 
by Isaac Ginsburg. 5 pp., 2 figs. (Publ. 3539.) May 31, 1939. 

No. 15. Sponges collected on the Presidential Cruise of 1938, by M. W. de 
Laubenfels. 7 pp., 1 fig. (Publ. 3540.) June 21, 1939. 

No. 16. A new dicrocoeliid trematode collected on the Presidential Cruise 
of 1938, by Allen McIntosh. 2 pp., 1 fig. (Publ. 3541.) June 9, 1939. 

No. 17. Polyclad worms collected on the Presidential Cruise of 1938, by 
Libbie H. Hyman. 9 pp., 15 figs. (Publ. 3542.) June 17, 1939. 


SMITHSONIAN ANNUAL REPORTS 


Report for 1937—The complete volume of the Annual Report of 
the Board of Regents for 1937 was received from the Public Printer in 
August 1938. 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution show- 
ing the operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institution for the 
year ending June 30, 1987. xv-+580 pp., 134 pls., 47 figs. (Publ. 3451.) 


The appendix contained the following papers: 


Constitution of the stars, by Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington. 

Discoveries from solar eclipses, by 8S. A. Mitchell. 

Changes in the length of the day, by Ernest W. Brown. 

The thunderstorm, by EH. A. Evans, and K. B. MecEKachron. 

The electron: Its intellectual and social significance by Karl T. Compton. 

Photography by polarized light, by J. W. McFarlane. 

Measuring geologic time: Its difficulties, by A. C. Lane. 

The earth’s interior, its nature and composition, by Leason H. Adams. 

Origin of the Great Lakes basins, by Francis P. Shepard. 

The biography of an ancient American lake, by Wilmot H. Bradley. 

Our water supply, by Oscar E. Meinzer. 

The first crossing of Antarctica, by Lincoln Ellsworth. 

Moving photomicrography, by W. N. Kazeeff. 

Fresh-water fishes and West Indian zoogeography, by George S. Myers. 

The breeding habits of salmon and trout, by Leonard P. Schultz. 

What is entomology? by Lee A. Strong. 

Maize—our heritage from the Indian, by J. H. Kempton. 

The emergence of modern medicine from ancient folkways, by Walter 
C. Alvarez, f 

National and international standards for medicines, by E. Fullerton Cook. 

The healing properties of allantoin and urea discovered through the use 
of maggots in human wounds, by William Robinson. 

The aims of the Public Health Service, by Thomas Parran. 

Excavations at Chanhu-daro by the American School of Indie and Iranian 
Studies and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Season 1935-36, by Ernest 
Mackay. 

Ras Shamra: Canaanite civilization and language, by Zellig S. Harris. 

Blood-groups and race, by J. Millot. 

Harly Chinese cultures and their development: A new working-hypothesis, 
by Wolfram Eberhard. 

Origin and early diffusion of the traction plow, by Carl Whiting Bishop. 

Historical notes on the cotton gin, by F. L. Lewton. 

The world’s longest bridge span, by Clifford E. Paine. 
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Report for 1938.—The report of the Secretary, which included the 
financial report of the executive committee of the Board of Regents, 
and will form part of the annual report of the Board of Regents to 
Congress, was issued in January 1939. 


Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and financial report 
of the executive committee of the Board of Regents for the year ended June 30,. 
1988. viii-+-119 pp., 2 pls. (Publ. 3489.) 


The report volume, containing the general appendix, was in press at 
the close of the year. 
SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Exporations and field work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1988. 116 pp... 
122 pls. (Publ. 3525.) April 6, 1939. 

Classified list of Smithsonian publications available for distribution June 26,. 
1939, by Helen Munroe. 35 pp. (Publ. 3544.) June 26, 1939. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


The editorial work of the National Museum has continued during 
the year under the immediate direction of the editor, Paul H. Oehser. 
There were issued 1 annual report, 27 separate Proceedings papers from 
volumes 85 and 86, 1 volume (complete) of Bulletin 100, 4 bulletins,. 
and 2 Contributions from the United States National Herbarium, as 
follows: 

MUSEUM REPORT 


Report on the progress and condition of the United States National Museum 
for the year ended June 30, 1938. iii +121 pp. January 1939. 


PROCEEDINGS: VOLUMB 85 


No. 3035. A miocene dog from Maryland, by Charles T. Berry. Pp. 159-161,. 
fig. 68. August 10, 19388. 

No. 3039. The Cuban operculate land shells of the subfamily Chondropominae, 
by Carlos de la Torre and Paul Bartsch. Pp. 193-403, pls. 7-39. July 27, 1938. 

No. 3040. On some species of Chinese earthworms, with special reference to 
specimens collected in Szechwan by Dr. D. C. Graham, by G. EH. Gates. Pp. 
405-507. March 20, 1989. 


VOLUME 86 


No. 3041. Revision of the North American beetles of the staphylinid sub- 
family Tachyporinae—Part 2: Genus Coproporus Kraatz, by Richard E. Black- 
welder. Pp. 1-10. October 8, 1938. 

No. 3042. Descriptions of new and little-known fossil lizards from North 
America, by Charles W. Gilmore. Pp. 11-26, pl. 1, figs. 1-9, December 16, 1938. 

No. 3043. The cambaloid milliped of the United States, including a family 
new to the fauna and new genera and Species, by H. F. Loomis. Pp. 27—-66,. 
pl. 2, figs. 10-21. December 17, 1938. 

No. 3044. Polyclads from the east coast of North America, by A. 8S. Pearse. 
Pp. 67-98, figs. 22-34. December 17, 1938. 
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No. 8045. Hopewellian remains near Kansas City, Missouri, by Waldo R. 
Wedel. Pp. 99-106, pls. 3-8. December 16, 1988. 

No. 3046. The types of the polychaete worms of the families Polynoidae and 
Polyodontidae in the United States National Museum and the description of 
a new genus, by Olga Hartman. Pp. 107-134, figs. 35-41. December 7, 1938. 

No. 3047. Review of the fishes of the genera Polyionus and Argyropelecus 
(family Sternoptichidae), with descriptions of three new species, by Leonard 
P. Schultz. Pp. 135-155, figs. 42-45. December 27, 1988. 

No. 3048. Revision of the beetles of the melolonthine subgenus Phytalus in 
the United States, by Lawrence W. Saylor. Pp. 157-167, pls. 9, 10. February 
15, 1939. 

No. 3049. New species of polychaete worms of the genus Huphrosyne, with 
notes on Huphrosyne borealis orsted, by Aaron L. Treadwell. Pp. 169-173, fig. 
46. January 20, 1939. 

No. 3050. Notes on the birds of Tennessee, by Alexander Wetmore. Pp. 
175-248. January 31, 19389. 

No. 8051. Annotated list of Tennessee mammals, by Remington Kellogg. Pp. 
245-303. February 14, 1939. 

No. 38052. Species of the foraminiferal family Camerinidae in the Tertiary 
and Cretaceous of Mexico, by R. Wright Barker. Pp. 305-330, pls. 11-22. 
May 16, 1939. 

No. 3053. The cactus-feeding Phycitinae: A contribution toward a revision of 
the American pyralidoid moths of the family Phycitidae, by Carl Heinrich. 
Pp. 331-413, pls. 23-51. March 16, 1939. 

No. 8054. Two new ophiurans from the Smithsonian-Hartford expedition, 
1937, by Hubert Lyman Clark. Pp. 415-418, pl. 52. April 4, 1939. 

No. 8055. New species of flatworms from North, Central, and South America, 
by Libbie H. Hyman. Pp. 419489, figs. 47-51. April 14, 1939. 

No. 3056. Echinoderms of the Smithsonian-Hartford: expedition, 1937, with 
other West Indian records, by Austin H. Clark. Pp. 441-456, pls. 58, 54. 
April 5, 1939. 

No. 3057. A new cave isopod from Florida, by James O. Maloney. . Pp. 457- 
459, fig. 52. May 26, 1939. 

No. 3058. Two new Atlantic species of dog sharks, with a key to the species of 
Mustelus, by Stewart Springer. Pp. 461-468, figs. 53-55. April 27, 1939. 

No. 3059. A new sea star of the genus Poraniopsis from Japan, by Walter K. 
Fisher. Pp. 469-472, pls. 55, 56, fig. 56. April 4, 1939. 

No. 3060. A revision of the toadfishes referred to Porichthys and related genera, 
by Carl L. Hubbs and Leonard P. Schultz. Pp. 473-496, fig. 57. April 29, 1939. 

No. 3061. A new genus of starfishes from the Aleutian Islands, by Austin H. 
Clark. Pp. 497-500, pl. 57. May 17, 1939. 

No. 3062. Eleven new species and three new genera of oceanic fishes collected 
by the International Fisheries Commission from the northeastern Pacific, by 
Wilbert MeLeod Chapman. Pp. 501-542, figs. 58-70. April 28, 1939. 

No. 30638. New species of moths of the families Notodontidae and Bombycidae 
in the United States National Museum, by William Schaus. Pp. 543-561. May 
18, 1939. 

No. 3064. Restriction of the genus Gelechia (Lepidoptera: Gelechiidae), with 
descriptions of new genera, by August Busck. Pp. 563-593, pls. 58-71. May 
‘23, 1939. 

BULLETINS 


No. 100, volume 6 (completed). Papers on Philippine diatoms, annelids, hy- 
droids, echinoids, and mollusks. viii++ 567 pp., 120 pls., 47 figs. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY Ii 


Title page, table of contents, and index, volume 6, Bulletin 100. Pp. i-viii, 
5380-567. 

No. 170. Life histories of North American birds of prey (pt. 2): Orders 
Falconiformes and Strigiformes, by Arthur C. Bent. viii+482 pp., 92 pls. 
August 8, 1938. 

No. 172. Birds from Siam and the Malay Peninsula in the United States 
National Museum collected by Drs. Hugh M. Smith and William L. Abbott, by 
J. H. Riley. iv+581 pp. December 3, 1938. 

No. 178. Catalog of the mechanical collections of the Division of Engineering, 
United States National Museum, by Frank A. Taylor. viii+203 pp., 37 pls. 
March 2, 1989. 

No. 174. Life histories of North American woodpeckers: Order Piciformes, by 
Arthur C. Bent. viii+834 pp., 39 pls. May 23, 1939. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE U. S. NATIONAL HERBARIUM: VOLUME 26 


Part 9. A revision of Besleria, by C. V. Morton. Pp. i-ix, 395-474. May 9, 1939. 
Part 10. The Andean species of Pilea, by Ellsworth P. Killip. Pp. i-viii, 475— 
530, pls. 80-40. June 14, 19389. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


The editorial work of the Bureau has continued under the immediate 
direction of the editor, Stanley Searles. During the year six bulletins 
were issued as follows: 


Bulletin 118. An archaeological survey of the Norris Basin in eastern Tennes- 
see, by William S. Webb. 398 pp., 152 pls., 79 figs., 2 maps. 

Bulletin 119. Anthropological Papers, Nos. 1-6. No. 1, A preliminary report 
on archeological explorations at Macon, Ga., by A. R. Kelly. No. 2, The northern 
Arapaho flat pipe and the ceremony of covering the pipe, by John G. Carter. 
No. 3, The Caribs of Dominica, by Douglas Taylor. No. 4, What happened to 
Green Bear who was blessed with a sacred pack, by Truman Michelson. No. 5, 
Lemhi Shoshoni physical therapy, by Julian H. Steward. No. 6, Panattibiji’, an 
Owens Valley Paiute, by Julian H. Steward. 204 pp., 18 pls., 37 figs. 

Bulletin 120. Basin-plateau aboriginal sociopolitical groups, by Julian H. 
Steward. 346 pp., 3 pls., 18 figs. 

Bulletin 121. Archeological remains in the Whitewater District, eastern 
Arizona. Part 1, House types, by Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. 276 pp., 30 pls., 
os figs. 

Bulletin 122. An archaeological survey of Wheeler Basin on the Tennessee 
River in northern Alabama, by William S. Webb. 214 pp., 122 pls., 25 figs. 

Bulletin 123. Anthropological Papers, Nos. 7-12. No. 7, Archeological investi- 
gations in the Corozal District of British Honduras, by Thomas and Mary Gann. 
No. 8, Linguistic classification of Cree and Montagnais-Naskapi dialects, by 
Truman Michelson. No. 9, Sedelmayr’s Relacion of 1746, translated and edited 
by Ronald L. Ives. No. 10, Notes on the Creek Indians, by J. N. B. Hewitt, 
edited by John R. Swanton. No. 11, The Yaruros of the Capanaparo River, 
Venezuela, by Vincenzo Petrullo. No. 12, Archeology of Arauquin, by Vincenzo 
Petrullo. 305 pp., 32 pls., 27 figs. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual reports of the American Historical Association are 
transmitted by the Association to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
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Institution and are communicated by him to Congress, as provided 
by the act of incorporation of the Association. 

The report for 1984 (Writings on American History) and the report 
for 1937, volume 1 (Proceedings) were issued during the year. The 
report for 1935, volume 2 (Writings on American History) was in 
press at the close of the year. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


The manuscript of the Forty-first Annual Report of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, was transmitted to 
Congress, in accordance with law, December 5, 1938. 


ALLOTMENTS FOR PRINTING 


The Congressional allotments for the printing of the Smithsonian 
Annual Reports to Congress and the various publications of the Gov- 
ernment bureaus under the administration of the Institution were 
virtually used up at the close of the year. The appropriation for the 
coming year ending June 30, 1940, totals $73,000, allotted as follows: 


Smithsonian Institution__ ROE RIE AU ATE DUEL RUZ a $15, 000 
Dos(E2 Eh WO9 OVC) SIA Gy B24 B60 Yk a I Ne aa ty 34, 350 
Bureaue ots Auer] CAME ETO] Oye ee Ea ee 18, 650 
Nationals Collectio Hey As CS eee ee UE UNA te nN 400 
BG ay ey ey alte y aon OVET Ki abe) o kz mie SN ges A LU LU ae UN dah dl SU 100 
National Zoologicalkimarr ke wiies stars uly as cast Ns eA Oiaae ce Nien ni ae en 100 
AST OPMYSTCAL | OWSET: Vat OV ye eee sO SS) Ra ICE 400 
ATHELIGAN’ TUS COLI CALVASS OG eats rae see EN ss ee ce 8, 000 

72, 000 
FRESE ry Cvs Sites Eicon ae Pgs el SSS eS UD let es 1s ae esl.) 

73, 000 


Respectfully submitted. 


W. P. Tron, H'ditor. 
Dr. C. G. Axsor, 


Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1939 


To the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution: 


Your executive committee respectfully submits the following re- 
port in relation to the funds of the Smithsonian Institution, together 
with a statement of the appropriations by Congress for the Govern- 
ment bureaus in the administrative charge of the Institution. 


SMITHSONIAN ENDOWMENT FUND 


The original bequest of James Smithson was £104,960 8s 6d— 

$508,318.46. Refunds of money expended in prosecution of the 

elaim, freights, insurance, ete., together with payment into the 

fund of the sum of £5,015, which had been withheld during the 

lifetime of Madame de la Batut, brought the fund to the 

VTA O ADAG Cp A A ule sk As eel I A i UA et $550, 000. 00 
Since the original bequest the Instution has received gifts from 

various sources chiefly in the years prior to 1893, the income 

from which may be used for the general work of the Institution. 
To these gifts has been added capital from savings on income, 

gain from sale of securities, etc., bringing the total endowment 

for general purposes to the amount of__--_-_--___-_-----__-___ 1, 172, 937. 49 


The Institution holds also a number of endowment gifts, the in- 


come of each being restricted to specific use. These are invested 
and stand on the books of the Institution as follows: 


Abbott, William L., fund, bequest to the Institution__-__--_----~~_ $105, 889. 85 
Arthur, James, fund, income for investigations and study of sun 

DOG CLUREMOMMM LING ES UTI eens eee NE eae a ed PEN ee 39, 763. 75 
Baeon, Virginia Purdy, fund, for a traveling scholarship to investi- 

gate fauna of countries other than the United States____-__-____ 49, 813. 20 
Baird, Lucy H., fund, for creating a memorial to Secretary Baird_. 15, 054. 53 
Barstow, Frederic D., fund, for purchase of animals for the 

AO OLDE Callas ay; keer wo ann sonnet ar a oe ee Pies ICE 756. 30 
Canfield Collection fund, for increase and care of the Canfield col- 

NEC BLO TIAN Ly pTTTMNT eS Teall es eee Se CU SE SL ae 38, 027. 52 
Casey, Thomas L., fund, for maintenance of the Casey collection 

and promotion of researches relating to Coleoptera___-__----__- 7, 683. 94 
Chamberlain, Francis Lea, fund, for increase and promotion of 

Isaae Lea collection of gems and mollusks___----_-____-_--__-_- 27, 998. 83 
Hillyer, Virgil, fund, for increase and care of Virgil Hillyer collec- 

FOnwOnMlieinbin er ODIeChS a= = a eee 6, 534. 50 
Hitcheock, Dr. Albert S., Library fund, for care of Hitchcock 

Aorostologicalbibkany= == = as ae ee ee 1, 262. 42 


Hodgkins fund, specific, for increase and diffusion of more exact 
knowledge in regard to nature and properties of atmospheric air_ 100, 000. 00 
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Special research fund, gift, in form of real estate__________________ 
Hughes, Bruce, fund, to found Hughes alcove_--___------__--____ 


Myer, Catherine Walden, fund, for purchase of first-class works of 
art for the use of, and benefit of, the National Gallery of Art___ 
Pell, Cornelia Livingston, fund, for maintenance of Alfred Duane 
Pell collection_ 
Poore, Lucy T. and George W., fund, for general use of the Institu- 
tion when principal amounts to the sum of $250,000___-_________ 
Reid, Addison T., fund, for founding chair in biology in memory 
of Asher Tunis_ 
Roebling fund, for care, 


improvement, and increase of Roebling 


collection of minerals_ ue aia Rak el ah cin BE GR le he nee 
Rollins, Miriam and William, fund, for investigations in physics 
DTN LGC TTS tes yee ats ea TT eh ee Pe Na 
Springer, Frank, fund, for care, ete., of Springer collection and 


library 
Walcott, Charles D., and Mary vee research fund, for develop- 
ment of geological and paleontological studies and publishing 


results thereof___ 


Younger, Helen Walcott, fund, held in trust_—_- e 
Zerbee, Frances Brincklé, fund, for endowment of aquaria 


Total endowment for 
endowment__ pein eRe eS 


specific purposes other 


than Freer 


INSTITUTION, 1939 


$20, 946. 00 
15, 063. 10 


18, 847, 21 
2, 399. 69 
TA, 127. 59 
29, 006. 83 
119, 989. 51 
96, 655. 61 
17, 829. 89 
11, 110. 49 


50, 112. 50 
706. 69 


849, 629. 95 


The capital funds of the Institution, except the Freer Funds, are 


invested as follows 


United - 
Q Consoli- Separate 
Hund Tretury |datedfund| — fund Total 
TAN Ot ESR p Lee aoa Melee NR al ak Nat ore NI ats a $72, 582.18 | $33,307.67 | $105, 889.85 
PACTS GT UT TROT CS eee peetete em ele mom epee rns PUTO NON SA cia eee z4|| SUA Mules SONOS =dOM |e oe a ee 39, 763. 75 
BACON, VAG Siemens eye ee ee lee SES Sine es | sk ee AOE S133 208 eee eee seas 49, 813. 20 
BY WbaXO USC) DAD Yoh eAad ES ee Se as Ne I Te aa TSS (Oa. GB}, J 15, 054. 53 
IBArStOWAEETC GET C HL) eet sels nilyae tina cleglheh pe eo Ey ere ye vaee My | hae Bl alo De sh oO) WLS SE see 756. 30 
Gam fiel ak oll ec tai corn Bees se AA ee A a Sy [ek Sn ate OCG (Ps 9 [eee esepee eee 38, 027. 52 
(QE ADA Voy gas NS I Dab a VeQoy ay ea eS aps eh ENGR SAD AG | Demet eaecate 7, 683. 94 
Chamberlain esas s: Pega pe NA Ns ey as al |e ge a ZT SIIB BS 4 | ree aoe a) eee 27, 998. 83 
Ves OU eee yt NYT fk BUS a a ae | eae Grb344 508 ee eee 6, 534. 50 
EME CH COC Kamla rear tay aber eae eee eet oee eae ae a erga es fot [femur ico et LE202524 20 ee eee 1, 262. 42 
Hod skins" Speciiic hese awe ee yeaa ee ES eee $1007060/4| E> ee Eee eee 109, 000. 00 
DAU YEM OVENS 9 BYE KGL Soe es SO a ed ee ee eee 541 OG See Oli Seen eee 15, 063. 10 
INEVEE MC Ot HOTT G Works alow car weeny RE de ee OE iy be Ea Ei od TSS 4722 1G | Rae acns ieee 18, 847. 21 
Pel Orme) i ase ivjlia SS to rae eee eel ays ae oat) es Ha ea 2399 NGOs) emery Na ee mus 2, 399. 69 
Roorewlucyady qands George) Wiss ese n= enn eee QGAG TON A r45 72159 oll eeeee es ene 74, 127. 59 
IReIGMAG GISOmieT Seman sae eae eer ee ie oe ie 11, 000 13, 506. 83 4, 500. 00 29, 006. 83 
TRO OLINE? CONC HIO Ce ne ee ee sees eee eso ee TLGEOSO RSs | Seman 119, 989. 51 
Rollins'sMairiamtand: Walliams 225 Senos Se eS a 87, 155. 61 9, 500. 00. 96, 655. 61 
Smithsonian Unrestricted: 
SS OC Lar LE Pe MEN pare Weep ene ecle Restate wreath ercsen catia | Syosset ie | a Ep RR 1, 400. 00 1, 400. 00 
TaN SEY ONY es ag RE Sa SS een a ae et eee 14, 000 SAO 22 Oia saree aaa 51, 022. 91 
Dp ao Karin ash aly Raye rater Mk NR a igh YA eI a ee SS a Pa A 23349004 G0K| pee ee eee 233, 963. 65. 
15 EY oye) Unie eee CAS i See Pe eee Ae ee ae) SOOU | i eee Le eae, 500. 00 
VEU YGGXH ol) OVEN ere la gee eae eel Ba AN Da a Ned oe 3908 4k Fe ee 3, 998. 41 
JS (EN oAU DU roy oles gute aieakss pe ais al coelio tov ahlo resi ie a ere 2, 500 AQIS Gyi| {oe nae 2, 901. 36 
EV MTS i NE RICE UR Se APC pes Bahia se as TS eg eee 2025471 een ieee ees 1, 202. 47 
Hodgkins (Reneral) ER See 8c le ee eeaeran 116, 000 BOKOAOK Oley | Meee see aes 146, 049. 51 
Barentite os 7 pen Oh i a RRO od Se BE ED 727, 640 TZU SE Gh |e ee 728, 853. 76 
TG RS eee shee age TG (5 Rm eI BING ey 2 OUD Hy IN LI 590 CUA Seatay | |e eee s 1, 060. 35 
FSFE h Ro eX Wis ts LN lo ewe. «Na ge oe A 1, 100 S80" O77 eae ee 1, 985. 07 
Specialbreserr chess GN MRE LO Nees an] UB eA Fe 20, 946. 00 20, 946. 00 
Sri cere ee eee Oey ee SR Lane xe eee a Uns EU | |e ere ae 78290895 | eee eee 17, 829. 89 
Waleott, Charles D., and Mey Wig ix eee RR ER ER aa DON 49s eee eae 11, 110. 49: 
Younger, Helen Walcott SUSE TU AES HON UAV RA epee UNNI [ay Secor Doras aI | ee Soe ae 50, 112. 50 50, 112. 50 
Zerheewerancess Brin Ck Chess o mee. eens enone ge (teen 50069! | 2 sae een em 756. 69 
MODY a res) UN aR a ae AN ade le eho 1, 000, 000 | 902, 801. 27 | 119, 766. 17 2, 022, 567. 44 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND 


Statement of principal and income for the last ten years 


Fiscal year Capital Income Percentage 
$578, 292. 40 $28, 908. 87 5. 00 
668, 069. 02 28, 518. 07 4, 27 
712, 156. 86 26, 142, 21 3. 67 
764, 077. 67 28, 185. 11 3. 68 
754, 570. 84 26, 650. 32 3. 66 
706, 765. 68 26, 808. 86 3.79 
723, 795. 46 26, 836. 61 3. 71 
738, 858. 54 33, 819. 43 4, 57 
867, 528. 50 34, 679. 64 4, 00 
902, 801. 27 30, 710. 53 3. 40 


FREER GALLERY OF ART FUND 


Karly in 1906, by deed of gift, Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, gave to 
the Institution his collection of Chinese and other oriental objects 
of art, as well as paintings, etchings, and other works of art by 
Whistler, Thayer, Dewing, and other artists. Later he also gave 
funds for the construction of a building to house the collection, and 
finally in his will, probated November 6, 1919, he provided stock and 
securities to the estimated value of $1,958,591.42 as an endowment 
fund for the operation of the gallery. From the above date to the 
present time these funds have been increased by stock dividends, 
savings of income, etc., to a total of $5,075,976.76. In view of the 
importance and special nature of the gift and the requirements of 
the testator in respect to it, all Freer funds are kept separate from 
the other funds of the Institution, and the accounting in respect to 
them is stated separately. 

The invested funds of the Freer bequest are classified as follows: 


Counizandienround sy Lun dee ee ee Ue ee ee $568, 657. 02’ 
Court and grounds maintenance fund________--___-_____________ 142, 927. 75 
COOTER IONE SERB ea gr ep pel een 578, 682. 13 
EVES UCT ATS yg eye see a eae NI ABC SESE 8, 785, 709. 86: 
ARRON a I ANAT eae a A Sg eS ye lle 5, 075, 976. 76 
2 
SUMMARY 

Invested endowment for general purposes___-_---__-__------____ $1, 172, 937. 49% 

Invested endowment for specific purposes other than Freer 
STV GH COVA Tina Tn Cpa se AN SE A aE EE ee 849, 629. 95 
Total invested endowment other than Freer endowment____ 2, 022, 567. 44 
Freer invested endowment for specific purposes_________________ 5, 075, 976. 76 
~ Total invested endowment for all purposes__--__-------_-- 7, 098, 544. 20 


185163—40——10 
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CLASSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS 


Deposited in the U. S. Treasury at 6 percent per annum, as 
authorized in the United States Revised Statutes, sec. 5591____ $1, 000, 000. 00 

Investments other than Freer endowment (cost or market value 
at date acquired) : 


Bonds (25 different groups) —-----______ — $371, 929.17 
Stocks (44 different groups) _—____ eran, 571, 726. 70 
Real estate and first-mortgage notes_____ 75, 053. 67 
COpmbanveriners)” Gaya a 3, 857. 90 


Total investments other than Freer endowment__________ 


Investments of Freer endowment (cost or 
market value at date acquired) : 


Bonds (46 different groups)________-_ $2, 443, 872. 57 
Stocks (63 different groups)_—_------__ 2, 626, 308. 41 
Real estate first-mortgage notes______ 9, 000. 00 

5, 079, 180. 98 


Less temporary overinvestment of capital 


cash 


Bie ON os Le Ne US page ae al ae 3, 204. 22 


NO Gea AUIS Sra OMS pa aU ge a ta 8 OL SL 


1, 022, 567. 44 


2, 022, 567. 44 


5, 075, 976 .76 


7, 098, 544. 20 


CASH BALANCES, RECEIPTS, AND DISBURSEMENTS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR z 


Cash balanee on hand June 30, 1938_____-- 
Receipts : 
Cash income from various sources for general work 


Of tHe ATS EGU LTO Meee eRe $67, 584. 69 


Cash gifts and contributions expendable for special 


scientific objects (not to be invested) _____-_____ 47, 670. 00 


Cash gifts for special scientific work (to be 


DTN SEC GE) aa si a NSS ee a2. 4, 600. 58 


Cash income from endowments for specific use 


other than Freer endowment and from miscella- 
neous sources (including refund of temporary 
EW OR yee ly ay LENS) Jes cae ee Ng cael ann eae BE eae ok NN DR 56, 828. 21 


Cash received as royalties from Smithsonian Scien- 


LICR Serie Se ewe ee ae Se eeu eee 45, 451. 32 


Cash capital from sale, call of securities, ete. (to 


DEP PELMVES LE Gi) ae ve TE aaa aaa. 53, 639. 08 


Total receipts other than Freer endowment______________ 


Cash receipts from Freer endowment, income from 


LTV. S EMT CT ES ie fi se eae ed a se Ona ES RC $212, 751. 78 


Cash capital from sale, call of securities, ete. (to 


Der "GeINVeS ted!) ess aN SANS ee Lise Sa ee SE Gok 956, 585. 13 


$566, 492. 69 


275, 773. 88 


1, 169, 336. 91 


2, 011, 603. 48 


1This statement does not include Government appropriations under the administrative 
charge of the Institution. 
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Disbursements: 

From funds for general work of the Institution: 
Buildings—care, repairs, and alterations______ $4, 343. 47 
Hurnituresand fixtures a2 sees se 730. 71 
General administration *______=___-___________ 31, 024. 58 
SBS RO Me ED Te ype a ee wel 2, 233. 83 
Publications (comprising preparation, printing, 

and. distribution) 2222 2 a 205 954-12 
Researches and explorations ~-----__--_______ 28, 184. 79 
$87, 422. 05 
From funds for specific use, other than Freer en- 
dowment : 
Investments made from gifts, from gain from 
sale, ete., of securities and from savings on 
TE aX CKO) OY Sp ee Ne ap Se ee 35, 506. 3. 
Other expenditures, consisting largely of re- 
search work, travel, increase and care of 
special collections, ete., from income of en- 
dowment funds and from cash gifts for 
specific use (including temporary advances_ 131, 082. 98 
Reinvestment of cash capital from sale, call 
OF PSECUTILIES, Chere ee ee ee Se 79, 983. 01 
Cost of handling securities, fee of investment 
counsel, and accrued interest on bonds 
TUITE aS Cer ee ee 2, 008. 21 
SYS, SD). AL 


From Freer endowment: 
Operating expenses of the gallery, salaries, 


field expenses, ete_--_---_-_-------+------- 50, 919. 62 

Eurchaserotyari.objectsaes = ee ee 140, 288.76 
Investments made from gain from sale, etce., of 

SeCunItlege ss Se ee REE et ES SAE TE 302, 765. 56 
Reinvestment of cash capital from sale, call 

of securities, ete______-_- i 8 EEN i 847, 319. 24 


Cost of handling securities, fee of investment 
counsel, and acerued interest on bonds 


PuTchasedh see see Lao Pssst Cas ee 21, 210. 00 
1, 362, 508, 18 
Casimnalance une) c030RR st ee 318, 097. 74 
DTC (tren mete MING veel a acetal. ieee i a 2, 011, 603. 48 


2This includes salary of the Secretary and certain others. 


EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCHES IN PURE SCIENCE, PUBLICATIONS, EXPLORA- 
TIONS, CARE, INCREASE, AND STUDY OF COLLECTIONS, ETC. 


Expenditures from general funds of the institution : 
UDCA ONS se SANs Ge TD 


Researches and explorations—_——----~ NS ESSE BIS FASANO 
$49, O89. 51 


Expenditures from funds devoted to specific purposes : 
Researches and explorations___-~—~-----__-------- 86, 181. 71 
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Care, increase, and study of special collections__-——~ $14, 727. 09 
Publications ar Ya ea IE TEU EL OE Vt OS Ee N 1, 137. 55 
———-— $102, 046. 35 
PU Gea SU EEL SN A Se De SS Ud ae OEE RY 151, 135. 86 


The practice of depositing on time in local trust companies and 

banks such revenues as may be spared temporarily has been continued 
during the past year, onal interest on these deposits has amounted to 
$923.62. 

The Institution crateeully acknowledges gifts or bequests from the 
following: 

Friends of Dr. Albert S. Hitchcock, for establishment and care of the 
Hitchcock Agrostological Library. 

Research Corporation, further contributions for research in radiation. 

John A. Roebling, further contributions for research in radiation. 

Mrs. Mary Vaux Walcott, for purchase of certain specimens. 

All payments are made by check, signed by the secretary of the 
Institution on the Treasurer of the United States, and all revenues 
are deposited to the credit of the same account. In many instances 
deposits are placed in bank for convenience of collection and later 
are withdrawn in round amounts and deposited in the Treasury. 

The foregoing report relates only to the private funds of the 
Institution. 

The following annual appropriations were made by Congress for 
the Government bureaus under the administrative charge of the 
Smithsonian Institution for the fiscal year 1939: 

General expenses________ pie ese te ESL CEO MAR a $343, 785. 00 
(This combines under one heading the appropriations hereto- 
fore made for Salaries and Expenses, International Ex- 
changes, American Ethnology, Astrophysical Observatory, 
and National Collection of Fine Arts of the Smithsonian 


Institution and for Maintenance and Operation of the United 
States National Museum.) 


Preservation: Of: COlMECt OMS Usk uena ie ieee nse Vn eee Sad ae a 609, 380. 00 ~ 

Printing and binding__________ HUI SAL 8 seo OR IRD MS Rr seas AN al 68, 000. 00 

National eZoolo sical Ra ree ea Ey MIRAE Taha Bae y 227, 000. 00 
MA roy ei ipod eA URL OU a uteyadNMNC y a I Ihe Ape LISS SCN UR ee 1, 248, 165. 00 


The Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1938, ap- 
proved June 25, 1938, made an appropriation of $40,000 for the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission to carry out the provisions 
of Section 2 of Public Resolution 95 entitled “Joint resolution to set 
apart public ground for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 17, 1938. 

The report of the audit of the Smithsonian private funds is printed 
below: 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, BOARD OF REGENTS, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: Pursuant to agreement we have audited the accounts of the Smithsonian 
Institution for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, and certify the balance of cash 
on hand, including Petty Cash Fund, June 30, 1989, to be $314,997.74. 

We have verified the record of receipts and disbursements maintained by the 
Institution and the agreement of the book balances with the bank balances. 

We have examined all the securities in the custody of the Institution and in 
the custody of the banks and found them to agree with the book records. 

We have compared the stated income of such securities with the receipts: of 
record and found them in agreement therewith. 

We have examined all vouchers covering disbursements for account of the 
Institution during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, together with the authority 
therefor, and have compared them with the Institution’s record of expenditures 
and found them to agree. : 

We have examined and verified the accounts of the Institution with each trust- 
fund. ; 
We found the books of account and records well and accurately kept and ae 
securities conveniently filed and securely cared for. 

All information requested by your auditors was promptly and courteously fur- 
nished. . 

We certify the balance sheet, in our opinion, correctly presents the financial 
condition of the Institution as at June 30, 19389. 


Respectfully submitted. 
WILLIAM L. YEAGER & Co., 


WILLIAM L. YEAGER, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
August 31, 1939. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Freperic A. DrLano, 
R. Warton Moore, 
Executive Committee. 
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